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FUTTYPORE SICRL 

Futtypoee Sicri has not been inaptly termed the Versailles of the Moghnl emperors. 
It lies at the distance of twenty miles from tlie city of Agra, and was the favourite 
retreat of Akbar and his descendants. Though now a place of huts and ruins, sekntily 
inhabited by a few poor villagers, its architectural rcmjiins are of the most splendid 
description, equalling, if not surpassing, those of any other province of India. 

The gateway, ^'presented in the plate, leading to the mosque attached to the palace 
of Akbar, is considered the luost beautiful specimen of the kind#wbicli is to be found 
in any part of tlie woi’ld : it leads into a quadrangle of magnificent proportions, sur- 
rounded on tbree sides witli a fine piazza, the mosque itself being on the fou’Ah, a 
handsome building, in a [iljiiii solid style of architecture, but not quite comiiiehsiiratc 
with the expectations raised by the splendour of the entrance. > The enclosure is about 
five himdrcd feet square ; its chaste grandeur produces somewhat of a solcyin cflcct, 
and is associated in the mind \vith ideas of monastic seclusion and academic study. 
The whole is kept in excellent ro[)air by the British government, and may, at no very 
distant period, be appropriated to a very noble use, and liccome the .abode of Icai’ned 
men, and the resort of aspiring youth. * 

Upon entering tliis spacious area, the visitor is at first struck with the imposing 
appearance of the whole : absorbed in admiration, he surveys the striking scemj with ^ 
rapt eyes ; and it is not until after a considerable period has elapsed, that he can tear 
himself away from the contemplation, to the examination of the details. Many of these 
are of exquisite beauty. Facing the entrance are two mausoleums, wrought with all 
the care and finish which distinguish the workmanship of the Moghuls. In the one 
on the right, several members of the imperial family lie entombed^ the other, the shrine 
of Sheik Solimau is a perfect gem of art, elaborately executed in white marble, of the 
purest hii6 and the most delicate sculpture : this holy personage, now esteemed anejp 
honoured as a s^t,' was the friend and counsellor of the p?eat ^kbar, and, dying iu 
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the odour of sanctity/his shrine i* regarded with particular yeiierCi(t!<!& cropeitr 
was wont, during his campaigns, to leave his wives and children under the care of this 
trusted minister, and, notwithstanding the extraordinary reputation which his preten- 
sions to piety procured for him, scandal has not scrupled to busy itself with the' highly 
reverenced name, and, by many, Sheik Soliman is supposed to have abused the confi- 
dence of his sovereign. 

The simple grandeur of the mosque, which is surmounted by three domes, of white 
marble, and preserves, both in its exterior and interior, a noble plainness, is peihaps 
more agreeable to the eye than the gorgeous displays which other MoosulmaneC temples 
exhibit ; but many persons, impressed with ideas produced by the almost sublime beauty, 
of the lofty tower which forms its portal, are disappointed by the absence of those 
elaborate ornaments which so profusely adorn the buildings in its neighbourhood. To 
the eye of taste, however, such accessories are not wanting. 

The turret-crowned, cmbattleraented quadrangle, with its arched cloisters, splendid 
gateway, and isolated tombs, leave nothing to desire; and strangers quit the scene with 
regret, returning again and again to feast their eyes upon its calm beauty. To the right 
of this mosque the remains of Akbar^s ruined palace rise amidst courts and terraces, in 
various stages of decay : the portions which remain entire are particularly interesting; 
amongst these, the stables of the emperor are worthy of notice ; they consist of a 
spacious street, with a piazza on either side, fifteen feet in width, supported upon hand- 
some pillars, and, roofed in with immense slabs of stone, extending from the parapet 
to the wall. 

The residence o£ Akbar\s favourite minister, though upon a small scale, affords 
a very splendid specimen of Oriental luxury, realizing the ideas of the pavilions and 
mini, ture palaces through which we have already wandered in fancy, while perusing 
the Ariibian tales. 

In the court of tho Zenana, another of these exquisite pieces of workmanship is 
shown, by some supposed to have been the bedchamber of one of Akbar^s wives, the 
daughter of the sultan of Constantinople ; and by others, a study reserved by the em- 
peror for his own private use, Its remains are exceedingly beautiful ; three windows 
of perforated marble, iu the rich tracery which occurs so profusely in all these Moghul 
buildings, are stdl entire. The wall has been disfigured by the orders of that arch- 
hypocrite, Aurungzebe, who, to divert the minds of men from dwelling upon his usur- 
pation of his father’s crown, and his relentles.s persecution of his brothers, affected 
devotion to religion, and displayed his zeal by the strictest attention to the outward 
forms and rules prescribed by the Koran. The interior of this pavilion is beautifully 
carved with trees, clusters of grapes, and birds and beasts, executed with no common 
degree of skill ; but as the strict regulations of Islamism do not permit of such repre- 
sentations, the emperor ordered them to be demolished. Another of the curiosities 
consists of a pavement of black and white marble, said to be the relics of an enormous 
ohess-board, on which the kingly satraps played with human beings, personating the 
different pieces employed in the game so deeply studied by Asiatics* Tradition states. 
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that the great Akbar was somewhat addicted to the occult sciences^ and occasionally 
dabbled in magic rites. A small oj^cn pavilion, supported upon four pillars, of very 
graceful design, is reported to hAvc been the scene of his incantations ; but there is no 
good authority for the support of this opinion. 

The audience-chamber of Akbar, though more curious than beautiful, forms an object 
of great attraction to the visitors of Futtypore. Jt is a pavilion of stone, about twenty 
feet square, surrounded by a gallery of tlie same materials ; the musnud, or throne, not 
very unlike a pulpit, rises in the centre, and from ('a(‘h of the four sides of the gallery; 
a narrow' bridge, without rails, leads to the phua^ wdicre the empiMor, seated in solitary 
state, received his courti('rs, avIio w'cre not jiermitted to advance beyond the galleries. 
Tt docs not appear that the Moghul emperors w(‘rc accustomed to hold tlieir durbars 
in similar places ; and this singular strneture, doubtless owed 'its creation to a some- 
wdiat whimsical fancy on the part of tin' mighty Akbar. 

Though at present very thinly inhabited, the town of huttypore Sicri is of con- 
sidi'rable extent ; its mouldering turreted wall is (i\(; miles in circunilcrenei', hut not 
a tenth portion of the ground wdiich it surrounds is tenanted by human oeimpauts. 
From the gate\vay on the road to Agra, a spacious streid presents itself, wdneh hears 
the marks of having once been the ri'sidcnee of Avc'althy iiobh's; but the houses on 
cither side are dwindling fast into niasw(‘s of shapeless rums. The gate (d‘ the mosipio 
before mentioned forms a sort of Ix'acoii to th(‘ visitor, tlKUigb its approach, by a long 
flight of steps, is ratlu'r fatiguing: from tin* topmost story, a splemLid vimv rewards 
those who are sullieKaitly eoiirageon-; to make th(‘ aseimt : the eye wanders over a vast 
cxU'iit of count ly , fields, highly (Mil(i\ated according to tin* Fasterii mode, producing 
cotton, mustard, net', ami vanons otlun’ kinds of grain; wooded wifh mango i^id 
lamarind gro\es; watered hy broad jlns'Is ; and intmspm’sed with a profusion (^pic- 
tur(’S(pu‘ buildings, serais, mosques, erninliling palaces, old tombs, and old wf'lls, spi’cad 
themselves to th(‘ north-w'cst to th(‘ walls of Ilhurtpore, th(‘ f(>»‘tia\ss so faimal in flu* 
military annals of Iliiidostan ; while, on the opposite side, tlie sjdimdid city pf Agra, 
w'ilh the snowy dome of the Taj, a striking ohjeet from eitTv dire ction, closes the 
scene. 


A S U T T F E. 

Formerly the European traveller in India, who saw, on approaching one of those 
numcrons ghauts or landing-places wdiich form so striking and so peculiar a feature 
of its rivers, a more than usual concourse of people asscinhled, might entertain the 
disagreeable expectation of finding the preparation for a Suttee. The abolition of this 
dreadful rite throughout the Companyks territories, lias prevented the enactment of 
many hideous scenes, which are still common in the states under native juiisdiction. 
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HINDOSTAN IILUSTEAfED. 


Tboiigli tlie sacrifice may be performed ia any convenient place, the banka of a river 
are always chosen in preference, bathing being ♦ne lof the preliminary observances 
enjoined to the victim, • 

The Suttee commemorated in the accompanying engraving, was performed in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Baroda, during the period in which Sir James Carnac, then 
a major in the Company's service, was political resident. The circumstances connected 
with the immolation now recorded, which are related by Capt. Grindlay, who was present 
at the last sad scene, are of a very romantic nature, and calculated to invest what is 
generally a mere brutal exhibition, with a high degree of interest. The Suttee was a 
young Brahminee woman from the Deccan, married to a person of her own caste, hold- 
ing an appointment as writer under one of the military chiefs of Dowlah Rao Scindiah, 
and absent from his home at the time. One night the death of her husband was com- 
municated to her in a dream ; and, strongly impressed with the truth of the revelation, 
she became a prey to anxiety and grief, Shortly afterwards, as she was returning to 
her cottage with a pot of water upon her head, an occupation always performed by 
females of her class, a circumstance happened wliich confirmed her worst apprehensions. 
She had placed her necklace, the symbol of her married state, on the top of the jar, 
and a crow, alighting, flow away wdth it. This dreadful omen produced a conviction 
amounting to certainty, that the fatal event liad taken place. Throwing down the 
vessel, and loosening her hair, she returned to her desolate home, declaring her inten- 
tion to join her J^ushand in the grave. 

The circumstance being reported to the British resident, he immediately repaired 
to the house of the presumed widow, with tlic humane intention of dissuading her from 
he| rash rcsolnioii. Finding his efforts unavailing, he engaged the assistance of the 
na\je prince, who also readily undertook the benevolent mission, appearing with a large 
retipim at the door; and when his representations failed to produce the desired cflect, 
he surrounded the avyenues Avith his attendants, iu order to prevent the unhappy 
woman from flying to persons Avho would encourage her iu her design. Aware that 
the abject state of poveniy to whicli a Hindoo wddow, who can inherit nothing, must 
be reduced upon the dt'ath (^f her husband, is often the true cause of her sacrifice, the 
prince generously offered the means of future subsistence, urging at the same time the 
duties which sfic ewed to her family, whom she Avould leave unprotected ; and the 
uncertainty of the loss wlilcli she deplored. The widow remained unmoved and uncon- 
vinced, and, on being assured that she Avould not be permitted to ascend the fatal pile, 
drew a dagger from her side, and, with all the vehemence which passion could lend, 
declared, that her blood, the blood of a Brahmin woman, should be upon the head of 
him who offered to prevent the sacrilice. Few Indians arc proof against fear of the 
consecpicuccs of driving an enthusiast to this act of desperation. The curse is supposed 
to be almost unmitigable ; and, perceiving her determination, the prince withdrew. 

Self-sacrifice is considered so honourable among every class of Hindoos, that the 
‘ widow, although rushing almost companionlcss to the ghaut, was soon surrounded by 
thronging multitudes of kindred, friends, and spectators. She formed a small image of 
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crossi?/g the ciioor mountain. 

rice, to represent the body of her luisbjiud ; tlie pile was prepared ; and, having gone 
through the usual ceremonies and ablutions, she repaired tj the fatal place, immediately 
in front of the arch, in the ccnft’c of the plate, and resigned herself to tlie devouring 
flame. In the course of three weeks tlie tidings arrived of the death of the husband, 
whicli, strange to say, corresponded with the date of the dream. 


CROSSING TllK CIIOOR MOUNTAIN. 

Tilt: height of the loftiest peak of this magnificent mountain is ascertained to be twelve 
thousand one hundred and forty-nine feet above the levid of the sea, being the most 
considerable of the range south of the ilunalaya, between the Sutlej and Jumna rivers. 
From its commanding position it turns and separates the waters of Ilindostan, the 
streams rising on the southern and eastern face being forced into the diivctiou of the 
Fabar, tlie (iiree, the Tonse, and the Jumna, which find their way over the great plain 
into the bay of Bengal ; Avhilc those that ha\(! their sources to the north and the ivest 
are compelled toward the Suth'j and the Indus, and, uniting in the last, pour their 
waters into the Arabian oia'an. • 

Dui’ing a considerable jiart of the year, the Choor is hoary with snow, and in bad 
weather intiuise cold maybe experienced at the elevation wliieli we had reached, a short 
distance below the loftiest peak. We iu'ni found ourselves in a region of ice; and when 
moonlight came and lit up the scene, we were charmed by the no\cl ed'cct produced by 
tlie Hoods of molten siKerwliieb shed tbeir soft radiance over the smM. IMoonliglit, 
ever beautiful, amid these snowy masses assumes a iimv and mori' excpiisite cliarm.^ ddie 
ruggc'd pi'aks, stern and eliilling as they are, lose their awful cbaractcr, and fieeoiiio 
brilliant as polished pearl; the trees, covered with icicles, seem farmed of some rich spar, 
and tlie faei; of nature being w holl v ehauged, wv, may fancy that W(‘ ha\e readied anothiT 
world, calm and traiujuil, but still and dcatlilikc. Tlic storms, Ii^)wc\er, which fre- 
quently rag(' and roar through these solitudes, cffeidually disturl) the serenity of the 
landscape, and trc(pient]y the whole seeme is (mveloped in clouds, which, upon some 
sudden change ol the atmosphere, w ill draw off like a curtain, revi'iJing tlie cold bright 
and pearly region beyond. To be overtaken by a snow-storm in crossing tlie (dioor, 
proves one of the least agreeable varieties in a tour through tlu'se lulls. 

Hitherto our journey had proceeded very prosperously, but we wctc not destined to 
complete it without sustaining considerable incoinenience from inchmn'iit skies. While, 
marcliiug rather wearily along, tin* aspect of the licavcns changed, the clouds darkened 
over our heads, ami presently down came a heavy storm of bail, w bicli was quickly 
followed by snow falling fast and thick. On reacliiiig our tents, wc found them loadial 
with snow, which lay several feet in depth upon the ground, wlnh; the only W'ood attain- 
able was not to be procured without great diflicnlty and toil. There was no fire, conse-. 
qucntly no cookery, and the night was passed in a miserably freezing condition. Morning 
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dawned only to show a fresh fall of snow, and the prospect of more,'"'^ tf 
shower ceased for a few minutes, the change merely developed a sullen black canopy 
above, threatening to overwhelm us with its fierce discharge, Loud rose the criesjE^ 
mutiny in our camp; many were the groans uttered by our followers, the native coofe 
not scrupling to vent their feelings in words, while our Mohammedan servants, paralysed 
and aghast at a predicament so new to them, looked unutterable things. As lon| as the 
snow lasted, there was no possibility of doing anything to effect an improvemehit iu OiUr 
comfortless condition, patience being the sole resort — and that, it was vain to expe^ to 
teach men dragged against their own consent into so disagreeable a dilemma. At leo^h 
we began to fancy that their predictions might be accomplished, and that there Was 
a chance of our being buried in the snow. The wind blew very cold, adding for a til»e to 
our sufferings; but presently, about noon, the clouds began to break away, and to reveal 
patches of blue sky and welcome glimpses of sunshine ; in another hour the heavens 
became clear and glorious, and then we made an attempt to render our situation more 
comfortable. Persuasion, tlireats, and tempting promises of reward, at length induce^ 
our half-frozen followers to bestir themselves in real earnest. They braced their energies 
to the encounter, and, having procured sufficient fuel, fires again blazed in our camp ; 
and, though the cold was still intense, its bitterness was alleviated by the influence of the 
wamf potations which we were now enabled to imbibe. The weather still continuing to 
improve, w^e rose in the morning with renovated spirits, and notwithstanding the fierce 
intensity of the cold, and the difficulties which the large masses of snow encumbering 
our path threw in our way, proceeded vigorously onwards. We were sometimes up to 
the waist, and frequently knee-deep in the snow, which concealing the danger of a road 
ov^ rough andf rugged blocks of granite, occasionally tlircatciied precipitation into some 
treacherous abyss, in which life and limb would have been perilled. Wo ourselves got 
on t^rably well, but our people, loaded with baggage, lagged far behind, and we were 
obliged to be content with a sort of canvass awning rather than a tent, only a portion 
of our usual habitation being forthcoming at night, and to make a scanty meal of tea 
and hastily- kneaded cakes of flour. 

The servants wlfo had accompanied us from the plains looked in these emergencies 
the very images of despair; they were completely at fault, knowing not what to do in so 
unaccustomed a difficulty, and fccKng perfectly incapacitated from the effects of the frost, 
which seemed to shoot bolts of ice into their hearts, and to freeze the very current in 
their veins. It was impossible not to sympathize with them in their distress, as we lay 
upon the cold ground, and recollected how active these men had been during the burning- 
hot winds, which peeled the skins from our faces, and obliged us to take shelter under 
the leather aprons of our buggies from its scorching blasts, whilst respiration seemed to 
be on the very eve of suspension. If we found the cold difficult to endure, how much 
more sensibly must it affect people who, habituated to heat which affords to Europeans 
very lively notion of a dominion which must not be named to ears polite,^' bask delight- 
•edly in the beams of a sun whiph heats the earth like a furnace, and to whom in the 
^ost sultry weather a fire appears to be unacceptable. 
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A VIEW ON A SMALL RIVER NEAR CANTON. 

The view represented in tlie accompanying jdutc, yliich occurs upon one of tlic tribu- 
tary streams of the Tigris^ near Canton, presents a very accurate specimen of the 
scenery to be found along the banks of the Chinese rivers. Tlie liouses u])on either 
‘side are inhabited by artisans, the most ingenious and industrious of tlicir race. The 
curious mctliods liy wliich these people contrive to gain a subsistence allbrd great 
amusement to tlie stranger, who views with astonishment the persevering labours and 
extraordinary devices employed by a redundant population to obtain the means of 
existence. 

It will be seen by the accompanying plate, tliat the banks of the Chinese rivers arc 
low, and that their interest is derived solely from the luxuriance of the cultivation, thq 
neatness of the clnstering cottages overhung by the graceful bamboo, ami the vivid 
tints of the flowers and the foliage. The landscape is at intervals diviAsiticd by high 
grounds in the distance, but these arc freiiuently of a ehi'erlcss appearance, being bare 
and of a sterile aspect, afforditig a strong ami disagreeable contrast to the c\cc<«<,sive 
fertility of the plains, llico plantations are very frequent on the banks of the nvors; 
the sugar-caiH' is also extensively (mltivated ; amongst tlie vegetable curiosities arc the 
pith plants, from \vlii(;Ii the Chinese manufacture tlie paper so elosidy resembling 
v^clvet, coniiiioiily used for drawings; and the ('ouc/KJt'us, from wliieli tlii^ tine grass 
cloth is made, a texture nearly as beautiful and far more diiralde than IVinich (‘ambric, 
both of winch, tln'ro is cvi'ry reason to believe, might be brought to llonrisli in a Euro- 
pean soil. One of the principal obp'cts of attraction, and one also of frispumt rcenr- 
rcncc in tlie ucigliboiirliood of (hanton, is the (IncL-boaf, in vyhicli the ki'cper and 
brecdi'i’ of the ducks, with bis family, take np their rcsidciiei', inliahif iug huts or cabins 
erected upon the deck, wink* the feathered tribes arc a(*commodalcd ni the hold below. 
These lioats shift their slations continually in search of [ibices in wlneli the ducks may 
find the most abundant supply of food, and are most frequently to lie si'cii in the 
neigbbonrliood o( (Ik; j iei'-ficlds^ from wliieli, after the grain iias bei'ti cut, a plentiful 
harvest rcmanis for broad-lilllcd birds, these animals growing fat amid the stubble. 

lit'u tli(^ boat is moored to some convenient sjiot, it is connected to the shore by 
means ot a jilank, along wliieli tlic ducks take tlieir waddling march, making straight 
for the places ollcring the bi’st jirospect of indulging their voracious afipclites. They 
do not, liovvevcr, ([uit their floating liabitation until they bear the accustomed wliistle. 
After their kecqiers suppose that they have had suflieient time to feed, a second whistle 
warns them to return. Knowing the danger of delay, they instantly make the best of 
their way home; the first bird is received with caresses, and even rewarded by an addi- 
tional feed, vvliih; the unfortunate last in tlic race is punished with a whipping. This „ 
expedient effectually prevents all loitering upon the road, and almost incredible efforts 



are made by the rear-guard to exchange their situation with the van of 
many endeavour to fly over the backs of their comrades, and all evince the greater ^ 
anxiety to escape the inevitable doom attendant on the laggard. The floating haHtn^^". 
tioiis of tlie river are usually kept very neatly, and the cleanliness which prevails gives 
a cheerful air to the ragged families crowded in such narrow space, and, in despite of 
their extreme poverty, they ap})ear to be happy and contented. There is something, 
however, exceedingly disgusting in the aspect of the articles exhibited for sale as human . 
food — cats, dogs, rats, &;c., appearing with more legitimate subjects for tbe table. 

To judge from a very interesting work lately published,* the merits of Chinfese 
gardening have been a good deal overrated. Mr. Bennett assures us, that the boasted 
Fa-tee gardens, which are situated near Canton on the opposite bank of the river> do*, 
not by any means equal the least distinguished of our provincial nursery grounds ; yet 
the splendour of the Chinese flowers is not to be surpassed, and infinite varieties might 
be obtained by a little attention to tbeir cultivation. The Chinese appear to be more 
anxious to produce objects of curiosity than of interest ; their dwarf trees, therefore, 
form the principal attraction of their gardens. These plants afford perfect, thopgh 
Lilliputian specimens of the monarchs of the forests j and elms, bamboos, and other 
umbrageous trees, apparently of ancient growth, and having all tbe characteristics of 
the Ihrgest species, may be seen only a few inches iii height, and springing out of the 
smallest pots. The process by which this result is obtained is not very difficult. 
A young and heal thy branch is, in the first instance, taken from a large tree; the 
bark is stripped ofi‘, and its place supplied by a mixture of clay and chopped straw. 
When the roots appear, tlicy arc cut off and transplanted ; the shoots which tliey throw 
out are traine^l in a particular manner, and both these and the roots kept so closely 
clipped and confined, that their growth is cflcctually checked, various methods being 
empldyed to produce this cflcct. An^appearance of age is given to the trunk by boring 
holes in it, and smearbig it over with sugar. The ants speedily find their way to the 
tempting food ; and when they have completed their depredations, the tree seems to 
have survived a hjindred storms. It is necessary to repeat the clipping and cutting at 
intervals, in order' to keep, down the luxuriance of nature ; and perliaps the most 
curious of these productions are the dwarf orange trees, which appear laden with fruit 
of the most diminutive size. Thd Chinese appear to take the greatest delight in raising 
w'onder, by the untiring patience with which they overcome difficulties, which to less 
persevering people would amount to impossibilities. Their dwarf trees, tbeir ivory, 
balls, and many other varieties of the same nature, are rather curious than useful ; but 
they frequently exercise the same skill and patience to more profitable purposes, in the 
improvement of Jirticles of general utility. The splendour of the Chinese colours 
excites universal admiration ; and it is a curious fact, that although they are not able 
to manufacture the original pigment so well as it is made in Europe, and therefore 
import their best paints ; yet by washing each colour in a hundred waters, and submit- 
« ting to other toilsome expedients, they succeed in producing that matchless brilliance 
. * Wftnderings id New South Wales, Batavia, PoUii* Coast, Singapore, and China. By George Bennett, Esq. 
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of hue which is so vainly sought after at home, Tlic desire to obtain this gorgeousness 
of artificial colouring was doubtless suggested by the ^^i.'^h to imitate tlic superb tints 
in the plumage of the birds, airtl the petals of the flowers, which render the natural 
productions of Cliina the most magnificent in the world. It is only lately that the 
testimony of eye-witnesses lias proved the existence of that splendid variety of golden 
carp, which was supposed to have owed the greater portion of its beauty to the fancy 
of the delineator, but Avhleh is to be found in tlic lakes of southern China. Ponds 
of gold and silver fish arc the common ornaments of great men’s gardens ; they arc 
covered after sunset with a gauze frann;, to protect tliem from the various enemies 
seeking their destruction under the shadow of the night, thongli, notwithstanding the 
care which is taken for their preservation, they sometimes become the prey of the 
kingfisher. 


EXCAVATED TEMIM.E OF KYLAS-CAYES OF ELLOlv. 

Amoxost the numerous astonisliing wmrks of art left to excite the surprise and al^lnii- 
ration of posterity, the Temple of Kylas, whicli has been justly termed tlie paradise of 
the gods, must be considcri'd the most extraordinary, even in a land of wonders. It 
forms one of the numerous excavations of the far-famed Ellora. This mountain-range, 
beautiful in ifsi'lf, watered by a fine stream, which descends in broad cascades from 
ledge to ledge of the rugged eminences, is w'ronglit into terniilcs and Tidaces, partly 
subterranean, and partly isolated, formed of the living rock, and decked wdth a redun- 
dance of ornament, which utterly defies description. Kylas is llie finest aiul most 
perfect of the excavated temples of Ellora; the approach to iUis more beautiful, and 
it is more higlily-finished, than those in its neighbourhood. The central buiMiiig, of 
which a rejiresciitation is given in the plate, rises in the midst gf a wide area, all 
scooped and cut from the solid rock. Prom the hill-sidejt cxliihi’ts a very fine front. 

A splendid gateway is flanked on either side by tow'ering battlcniented lieiglits covered 
w itli sculpture, and containing many apartments. X)vcr the portal, which is exceed- 
ingly lofty, there is a balcony, which is supposed to be intended for a music gallery, 
(Nohai Kliaiia.) The passage through this gatew'ay is richly adorned with sculpture, 
in wliieh the eight-armed goddess Bhawani appears: it leads into a vast area, cut down 
through the hill, as represented in the annexed engraving, and in the centre of which 
stands the Temple, a structure raising mingled emolioiis of amazement, pleasure, and 
reverential awe. Every part of it is richly and elaborately carved, with a profusion of 
ornament, and a rainutciiess of finisli of wlileli it would he vain to attempt to convey the 
most distant idea. Every portion of the exterior and interior, which comprises several 
stories, and the roof likewise, is carved into columns, pilastres, friezes, and pediments, • 
enihcllished with the representation of men and animals, singly or in groups, and 
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accompanied with all the attributes which have rendered the Hindoo panth 'od. tn^ 
most populous asssemblage of the kind. The temple, which is excavated from the\. 
upper regions of the rock, and, as we have before stated, stands alone, is connected tritb 
the gateway by a bridge or platform, also cut out of the solid rock ; the surrounding 
galleries or colonnades are separated from the main building by a distance of one 
hundred and fifty feet. The central fane rears its proud crest to the height of a hun^ 
dred feet, being one immense block of isolated excavation, upwards of five bundled 
feet in circumference, containing many splendid apartments, and furnished with! 
windows, doorways, and staircases. Beyond, and forming the boundary of the court 
which surrounds it, arc three magnificent galleries supported upon pillars, and contain- 
ing stories of the Hindoo mytholog3% represented in compartments of the Stone 
scarping, in which forty-two gigantic figures of gods and goddesses appear. This 
superb piazza is eleven feet broad, and in some places fourteen in height, but the 
elevation varies, and it is not quite complete. Part of the south side of the area is 
occupied by chambers, all richly and lavishly embellished, one of which contains groups 
of female figures, so exquisitely sculptured, that even Grecian art has scarcely surpassed 
the beauty of the workmanship. In the court are the remnants of colossal elephants ; 
there is also an obelisk, nearly entire ; and the splendid square temple of the bull 
Nunfli, forming a part of the pagoda, which fills up the central space, may be seen from 
the spot in which the drawing was taken. Pen and pencil, however accurate and 
vivid, can affor^ very ineffectual aid in a task so utterly beyond their powers. 
The excess and variety of the objects wliicli present themselves to the bewildered 
gazer’s eye, as be enters upon this enchanted ground, actually become painful, until the 
tumultous seiisations they arouse in the mind subside, and calm contemplation 
succeeds astonishment, awe, and delighted wonder. The popular belief amongst the 
natives, that these singularly beautiful works owe their origin to preternatural power, 
appears to be too justiy founded to be contested ; for, with all tlic liglit of knowledge 
})0Ssesed bv people of tlie highest intellectual attainments, it is difficult to take a more 
solier view of a ^ceiic, wliicli seems so far to surpass tlic feeble powers of man. Con- 
jecture is completely baffled in its endeavours to trace these mighty works to their 
founders. Though still frequented by a few fakeers, they arc not held in any reve- 
rential esteem by# the Hindoo population. Their sacred character has been utterly 
lost in the lapse of ages, and it can only be said that those by whom such gigantic 
undertakings were projected, must have been a highly intellectual and imaginative 
people, possessed of vast resources, and living in times of perfect security and peace. 
The rock from which the temples of Ellora arc wrought, is hard red granite, and from 
every peak and pinnacle of the excavated mountain, the eye roams over scenes of 
romantic beauty. 
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vilIaoe of khandoo. 


VILLAGE OF KHANDOO, ON THE ASCENT TO THE CHOOR. 

During our travels ^vc had frequently obtained glimpses of llie Clioor mountain, and 
we were now approaching it in earnesft : it is the most lofty emimnico bclongim^ to the 
secondary Himalaya, running south of the great snoAvy rai)g(‘, and, from whatcAcr point 
it may be seen, it forms a grand and prominent object, towering majestically amid 
a host of satellites. ]\rarching from the south-east, avc came to the village of Khandoo 
which occupies ground about nine thousand feet abo\e the level of the sea. The 
principal Imilding in this village, a religions edihee, occupying the right in the accom- 
panying engia\ing, dillers little in character from the geruTalitv of temples dedicated 
to the numerous deities of the Himalaya. It is rather more lofty than the rest of the 
houses; the cornices are decorated with a fringe of wooden bobbins, and the timber 
emi)loycd in its construction is rather elaborately carved, (lenerally it is not ditrieult 
for Ihiropean travellers in w^aiit of such accommodation to obtain a lodging in the outer 
vestibule of a temple, but in some places the villagc'rs will not permit these holy shrines 
to bo thus desecrated. The religions worship chiefly consists in oflerings of lIo(\’ers, 
sweetmeats, and grain upon the altars, with occasional dancing, when the gods arc 
dragged foilli for adoration. 

\\ e w(Me now in the liannts of stwTral species of deer, wliicli arc never found below 
six thousand iet't, and gejicrally raiigc considerably higlicr; these agile and beautiful 
animals are often to be sc'en dasbing at full speed down the sides of some stccj) 
l)reei])iec, whicli few could c\ (ui look ov(‘r without feebug dizzy, ami tbeir aj)pearauce 
ill sueli sil mitiou. tends greatly to lieigbtcii the cHcet of the scene. They are foynd in 
tin. gUMlest abuiidanee in almost inaccessible places, far into tlu^ interior, wlu'ro ^‘^bill 
on bill, and alps on alps arise ;. M r liave not met with any tigers in our tiavels; this 
moiiaicb ot the jilaius seldom mounts to any great elevation, and is oyly occasionally (o 
be seen at, the luaght of eight thousand feet, d'igeu’s are^ sidlicieu’tly j)lentifid at the 
bases of tlic hilK, and parties are eontmually setting forward from the Dhoon ni pursuit 
of this royal gauu*. It is oidy in soinetliiug bke a le\Vl or open country that they can 
b(' encountered in a s[)orlsmaidike rnauuer, urged to the spirit-stirring cliargc which 
tiny frequently make in so gallant a style. Jii stealing along the sides of a mountain, 
oi plunging into the pine forests, the tiger can only be killed ingloriously, and usually 
falls a \ictim to some concealed adversary. ']dic leopard, ami other mountain cats, arc 
ACiy common iu the inferior ranges of the hills, and the hyama is also very frequently 
to be found; but the great potentate of the Himalaya forests and fastnesses is the 
btar. this monster attains a great size, and would be very formidable, were be as 
bold as be is saiage; tlie usual colour is black, 1)ut speciinciis are found iu .some parts 
of tlie country of a much liglitcr colour, and in flic alpine districts a pure white: the • 
common kind make their deus in the deepest and most sequestered dells, shunning the 
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dny, and haunting spots of suoli profound gloom/lliat it woulil as if th0 . 

• beam had never enlivened their jtolitudes. We did not see the wolf in the hills ; &e 
jackal goes up as high as seven thousand feet, and the family appears to be gradually ; 
mounting, as, according to the best accounts, they were never seen formerly heyptw^i v' 
two, or, at most, three thousand feet above the level of the sea. Wild hogs are Very ^ 
plentiful in the hills, being found at very high elevations, but, to the great horror of 
the pig-stickers, men who were wont to ride at* the brindled monster spear in h^ndj . 
tliey can only be slain by what is contemptuously termed a pot-shot, that is, they are 
merely killed for the sake of the pork. Elks of enormous size are occupants of the 
rocky fastnesses of the Himalaya, but, numerous as are the different specimens of deer , 
which the traveller sees in his journeys through these mountains, there are many with 
which he only becomes acquainted by means of the skins brought to the Eampore fair .. 
for sale or barter. These belong to the shyest of the race, which must be sought in . 
remote haunts by the patient and persevering native hunters. 

In jjursuing game in the mountains, it is especially necessary to guard against pro* 
miscuous shooting ; and the sportsman should decide, before starting, whether he will 
try for furred hr feathered game, for, should he attack birds and deer indiscriminately, 
he will not have much success with either; both require considerable caution, the 
ground being so favourable for their escape. The cher, one of the varieties of pheasant 
most in request, does not descend lower than seven or eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and is generally found on the summits of the most naked mountains, 
avoiding those which are thickly clothed with forest trees or brushwood : early in the 
morning, or late in the evening, they are invariably at feed on the crest of the hills, 
and during tkb heat of the day hide in the grass under projecting crags. They are 
decidedly less numerous than any of the other mountain pheasants, and the excite- 
ment of a trudge after these beautiful birds is, to a true sportsman, considerably 
augmented by their comparative rarity. Another beautiful variety frequent the most 
shady and secluded dells, sheltered by overhanging rocks festooned with ivy and 
creepers, and diversified by clumps of holly and wild cherry ; here and there an open 
space of greensward, a few yards in circumference, surrounded by patches of wild rose, 
scenting the fairy dell with their delicious perfume. A little silvery stream bubbles 
from the rocks above, and trickles over the elastic turf, its murmuring course defined 
by a belt of violets and cowslips, whilst ferns of every variety are dancing gracefully 
in the breeze, and dipping their feathered heads in the tiny wave as it sparkjies ou 
its way. 
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The province of Malwa has been less visited and described by the traveller and the 
historian than any other part of India. Sir John Malcolm, in his memoir of the Central 
Provinces, tells us that its annals are still involved in darkness and fable ; and the short 
and meagre notices which have hitherto appeared concerning the towns and cities of its 
districts, afford very unsatisfactory information respecting its present condition. Perawa 
is an irregular and meanly-built town, about seventy miles distant to the north of 
Oojein, the capital of the province; it is a place of no importance, surrounded by 
a decayed wall of mud and brick- work, so weak and dilapidated as scarcely to oppose a 
barrier to the incursions of cattle. The principal building is an old stone fort, repre- 
sented in the accompanying engraving, which, though not boasting much architectural 
splendour, is in the highest degree picturesqjie, and affords a very fair specimen of the 
edifices of the same nature continually encountered in the wildest and most remote 
places of India. The style of this fortress is partly Mohammedan and partly Hindoo ; 
the ghaut, with its open pavilions to the left of the plate, affording a pleasing contrast 
to the bastioned walls of the citadel ; it leads to a gateway, which, though it will not 
bear any comparison to the noble entrances of many of the places of arms in India, is 
not destitute of architectural beauty. 

The unsettled state of provinces continually at war with each other, and exposed to 
the incursions of military free-booters of every description, rendered these fortresses 
of great importance to piinces and rulers, frequently compelled to take shelter within 
their walls, and to defend them against an armed force. Many were strong enough 
to resist the ineffective weapons of native warfare, but, with the* exception of Gwalior, 
Bhurtpore, and a few other strongly fortified places, few could withstand the power of 
European ordnance : the princes of Malwa, however inclined to Jtur];nllence, are held in 
subjection by the military force stationed at Mhow, and it* is not likely that the fort 
of Perawa will ever reassume its warlike character. 

Malwa is a very fruitful province ; its soil consists principally of a black vegetable 
mould, which in the rainy season becomes so soft as to render travelling hardly prac- 
ticable; on drying, it cracks in all directions, and the fissures in many parts of •the 
roadside are so wide and deep, that the traveller quitting the beaten track is exposed 
to some peril, for a horse, getting his foot into one of these fissures, endangers his own 
limbs and the life of his ride. A large quantity of grain of various kinds is raised by 
the husbandmen, together with the sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, linseed, garlic, turmeric, 
and ginger. The quantity of rain which falls in ordinary seasons is so considerable, and 
the g^oi^d so retentive of moisture, that wells are not resorted to for the purpose of 
irrigation ; thus a great portion of the labour necessary in other parts of Hindostan is 
saved. But this advantage is counterbalanced by the greater severity of suffering, upon 
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spontaneous bounty of Heaven, ii witli difficulty brought to undertal 
labour of watering his fields, especially as it must ‘be preceded by thatf^ 
the wells. ■ - 

Malwa is celebrated for its grapes ; during the rainy season the vidi 
a second crop, which is, however, acidulous, and inferior in flavour to the 
quantity reared is so great as to supply the bazaars of Indore : the other l^aifs'arejj^^ 
the mango, guava, plantain, melon and water-melon, several varieties of 
lime trees, from which the natives make a very refreshing sherbet, and, i^fci - ^ 

a few gardens, tl^e casica papyra. Indigo and the morinda citrifolia, a 
is cultivated"' in small quantities ; but the most celebrated product of Malwf^;irits 
which is held in particular estimation by the Chinese, who assert that it 
sevenths more of pure opium than an equal quantity of the Patna and Benws drug.^ . 
The poppy, which is sown in November or December, flowers in FebruaiyY'und the . 
opium is extracted in March or April, sooner or later, according to the time w sowing.* . 
The white kind yields a larger quantity than the red, but the quality is the from ? 
both. When the flowers have fallen off, and the capsules assume a whitish cpldiil*> it 
is time to wound them. This is done by drawing an instrument with three teeth, at 
the distance of about half a line from each other, along the capsule, from top to bottofli, < 
so as to penetrate the skin. These wounds are made in the afternoon and evening, £ipd : 
the opium is gathered the next morning. The labourers begin at daybreak, and con- 
tinue until noon. The wounds on each capsule arc repeated for three succeeding days ; 
add the whole of the field is completed, and the opium gathered, in fifteen. In a plen- 
tiful season, and good ground, from six to nine seers of opium may be obtained from 
a bigall of land : the seer is equal to two pounds, and the bigali to about a third pait 
of ^n .acre, but both vary in different provinces ; in Malwa the seer is reckoned at 
eighty rupees weight, and the bigah at a hundred square cubits in measurement. In 
some districts the opium is adulterated. with oil, to the amount of a third, or even half, 
of the whole mass : the practice is avowed, and the reason assigned is, to prevent the 
drug from drying j m adulterations that are secret, and considered fraudulent, the leaves 
of the pbppy, dried and powdered, are added to the opium. In thinning a piece of 
ground under cultivation, the veiy young plants are used as potherbs ; but when they 
attain to a foot and a half in height, their intoxicating quality renders them unfit for 
such a purpose. 

JSarly in the thirteenth Century, Malw^a was cither entirely conquered, or rendered 
tributary to the Patan sovereigns of Delhi ; it was afterwards erected into an inde- 
pendent kingdom by, the Afghauns, a tribe of the same race, who fixed their capital a^t 
Mandoo ; but it did not long maintain its supremacy, becoming subject to theMcghuls, 
and continuing to be attachedx to that empire until the death of Aurungzebe. The - 
Mahratta power then prevailed, and during a long series of years its possession Vrfia 
> disputed by different chieftains, whose conflicts enabled others less formidably > 
inv^e, plunder, and, regal sv^^ay over the villages which 
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followers were strong enough to keep in subjection. A country so fitted for their pro- 
diiction, was the birth-place of the Tindarries, wliich in the first instance consisted 
of bands of mcrccnaiy troops attached to the service of the Pcishwa, and, after his 
withdrawal from the field, thrown upon the public for subsistence. The contributions 
which they levied in tlie neighbouring states rendered the occupation popular with idle 
depraved men of all castes and religions, who crovulcd to the banner of chieftains 
assuming the command. This force at length became so formidable, and its devastations 
so extensive, that the Brltisli government felt called iqmn to interfere. The Beno'al 
army took the field against it, and, after some severe campaigns, succeeded in restoring, 
or rather giving, tnuiquillity to the central provinces of India, for, until the period in 
which Sir John .Alaleolm was sent to legislate in the disturbed districts, short truces 
had been the only intervals of peace whieli they had ever known. 


SATviXAT, A POODlf MOMJMIhNT iMLVR EENAREs! 

Few filings have been productive of more doidit and perplexity to the Icnrned world 
than the remains o( the round to\v('i*s, all appare ntly springing from one common origin, 
which arc found in difierent and nmiotc parts of the globe. Tlie extraordinary nionu- 
ment, of which a reqircscutation is given in the accompanying plate, is imdouhtedly 
llooilliist : it stands near tin; E]uropcan station of Seende, about four miles distant from 
the city of Benares, and it is an olijcet of great curiosity and interest to all antiquarian 
travellers. I'his tower is about a hundred and fifty feet in cireiimfercnce, and its 
remains are above a hundred feet in height; it is very solidly constructed, the lover 
part having a casing of large blocks of stone neatly joined together, well ])oli.slied, and 
decorated iK'ar the base with a broad belt carved with flowers. • 

By some persons it is supposed that the upper portion is tlu^ aihlition of a later 
jieriod ; it is Imilt of brick, the easing of stone (if it ever existed) lias disappeared alto- 
gether, and the rnnious state ot the summit affords no clue to its original conformation. 
Jt is, however, imagined to have been of a pyramidal or globular shape, the forms of 
these holy places being generally similar to the gigantic mounds which in ancient 
linu s were raised over tlic ashes of the dead. In fact, the teauples of the Boodhi^ts 
aic usually tombs, or buildings which commemorate the actions of men. There is no 
all-pcivading influence in tlieir deity, who is supposed to inaintaiu a quiescent state, 
untroubled by the government of the world, and wholly uneoneerned about the affairs 
of men. Ihc followers of Boodli imagine, that although their god takes very little 
interest in the good or evil actions of liis creatures, which are rewarded and punished 
in tliis world, prosperity being the iiniveixsal consequence of virtue, and misfortune the 
constant attendant upon vice; that sanctity of a very superior order, cxtraordiniary 
acts of self-denial, and the good wrought by the rcformaiion of their brethren, secures 
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and even after death a degree of those godlike attribu^ Vhich may be i 

to influence the destinies of rnsthkind. The religiodb worship of the Boodhista^ 
paid to these saints and prophets, and the time-defying towers affording suoh^ 
elusive proof of the wide disseeOkination of their doctrines, which are found in op 
quarters of the globe, are said to contain either the bodies, or some relic, a 
the hair, of these holy persons. J 

It is a very extraordinwy fact, that although the Boodhist and the Brahgii^" ' 
religions are strongly opposed to each other, the followers of the latter believingJ5,<>o|| 
to be an avatar of Vishnu, incarnated for the purpose of leading mankind intp ( 
and only admitting him into their temples under that character, that the sacred ^ 
of the two hostile sects are found in juxta-position with each other, as at 
Elephanta; and that there is a pagoda in the close vicinity of Sarnat, which is estcfcn^ 
by the Brahmins to stand upon ground more highly blessed than any other in the 
neighbourhood of the holy city of Benares. 

The foundations of a very large building are to be traced at about the distance of 
two hundred yards from the tower, and it is supposed that at this place the priests 
belonging to the adjacent temple had a religious establishment, it being their custom 
to assemble in bodies in the neighbourhood of the temple dedicated to the objects of 
their religious worship. These remains, some forty or fifty years ago, attracted the 
attention of several scientific gentlemen, at that time residents in the European can- 
tonments of Seerole, and they commenced an active research by digging in many 
places around. Their labours were at length rewarded by the discovery of several 
excavations filled with an immense number of flat tiles, having representations of Boodh 
modelled upon them in wax. It is said, — by the authority of a gentleman to whose taste 
aiid talents the European world is indebted for information relative to India of the 
most inj^eresting nature, — ^that there were actually cart-loads of these images found in 
the exeavations before mentioned ; many were deposited in the museums and collections 
of private individuals, but whether they were ever made tlie subject of a descriptive 
account seems doubtful, there being at least no public document of the kind. 

The^ silver and marble images, now so constantly seen in the curiosity-shops of 
London, seated, with hands folded over their knees, composed features, and attitudes 
.of deep repose, have familiarized a great number of persons with the objects of Boodhist 
worship. Though the posture is somewhat varied by the figure being represented 
standing, it is alleys calm and meditative, and, being the semblances of men, these 
images are invariably shaped in strict accordance with the human form. There are 
none of the fantastic devices intended to convey ideas of the superior bodily ^d 
intellectual powers pf the gods, which have created the monstrosities of the Hi|idQp 
pantheon; no triple-head^ or quadruple-armed chimeras, with the feet of beasts and 
the wings of griffins, with which the Brahminical temples are so profusely decorated. 4 ,v , 

There cannot be^ any religion so unimaginative as that of the Boodhists ; mir 
nothms of eternal bliss are confined to the absence of all care and pain;,, thoy;ji^ 
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figured to themselves a supreme being slumbering over the busy world, and even the 
sources of good and evil ; virtue and vice have not inspired their sluggish souls with 
those lively images which naturafty arise in the mind at the contemplation of their 
effect upon the happiness of man. 

There is a Boodhist temple at Gya, a place also remarkable for being a favourite 
seat of the religious worship of the Brahmins ; it is in better preservation, and more 
highly ornamented, than the monument of Sarnat, of which, however, the ctirvec} work 
has considerable claims to notice. The figure of Boodh appears upon a peculiar kind 
of medallion richly enwreathed with leaves and flowers, and there are the remains of 
eight projections, each having a niche in the centre, and each protruding about eight 
> inches beyond the solid mass ; three of them are shown in the engraving, hut the 
ornaments of the remainder of this remarkable structure, if it possessed any, have 
j been swept away by the remorseless liand of time. 


H U M A I 0 0 xN \S TOMB. 

The mausoleum of a prince, not more celebrated for his misfortunes than his virtues, 
forms one of the most perfect edifices that arc still to he found amid llic ruins of old 
Delhi, The tomb of llumaioon is situated at about five miles distance from tlic southern 
or Agra gate ; it is a noble pile of granite, inlaid with white marble, less florid and of a 
simpler style of architecture than that of his more celebrated son at Secundra. The 
basement is a terrace, two hundred feet square, raised upon cloisters, and having a wide 
flight of steps oil each side ; the central building is also square, containing one Ihrge 
circular hall, with smaller apartments at the angles, the whole being crowned with a 
marble dome, and the pediments of four handsome gateways. According to tlid Asiatic 
custom, the body of the emperor is interred in a sepulchre upt5n tlm basement floor. 
The sarcophagus, which is small, of white marble, raised al a small elevation from the 
pavement, is placed immediately over the body, in thc.ccntre of the circular hall before 
mentioned. The interior exhibits the remains of rich decorations of gilding and enamel, 
and tjissels of gold formerly depended from the roof; these, however, became a prey to 
the devastating propensities ot tiie Jauts, who amused themselves by firing their match- 
locks at tliem ; the marks of the bullets are distinctly to be traced in the dome and 
other parts of this superb edifice. Several members belonging to Iluraaioon^s family 
lie entombed beneath the chambers at the angles, having sarcopliagi on the upper floor; 
these are beautifully carved in white marble, and the w'holc is simple, chaste, and of 
a noble plainness. 

The mausoleum stood in the centre of a large garden, surrounded by a battlcraeiited ^ 
wall, cloistered on the inside, flanked by towers, and having four gateways. Tliis 
garden,jgth its stately groves, its terraces, and fountains, is now a wildeijiess: by the 
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aid of tlie only spring of water which has not dried np, some poor families who live 
in tlic outbuildings of the tomb, cultivate a little grain for their subsistence, but 
sand has (uicroachcd upon the pastures ; and, from fhe terrace above, the view is over 
desolated plains, covered with ruins, and bounded by a range of hills equally bleak and 
barren. 

The tomb of Humaioon is seen to the left of the plate, with all that is still entire 
of its ^surrounding walls : the foreground affords a faithful jiortraiture of the rugged 
soil, cumbm’ed with fragments of temples, towers, and palaces, which now marks the 
site of old Delhi. In the distance to the right, gateways and other dome-crowned 
tombs appear, intermingled with a scanty foliage of shrubs, one solitary palm rearing 
its head over the prostrate ruins. 

The history of Humaioon is full of romantic and cliivalric incident. In the early 
part of his life he became the sworn knight of one of the princ('ss(‘s of Jl.ajasthan, who, 
according to the custom of her country, secured the sword of the prince in her service 
by the gift of a bracelet. The bund Bbac, or bracelet-bound brother, feels himself 

called upon to espouse the cause of the lady from nhom he has received the gift, and 
to defend her against all her enemies wIuMicver she shall demand his assistance. The 
princess Kurnivati, closely btsieg(‘d at (di(‘(‘tore, sent te Humaioon, then prosecuting 
a vigorous campaign inlhmgal; he instantly obeyed the summons, and, though too late 
to save, evinced his fidelity by avenging the fall of the city. Kurnivati, at the head of 
thirteen thousand females, had shut hcrs('lf up in a cav(‘rn filled with combustible mate- 
rials^ and perished rather than submit to the conqueror; thellouerof Jlajasthan had 
fallen in the defence of Chectore, and Humaioon only caiin^ in time to wrest tin; sword 
tVom the victor, whom he defeated in a battle fought without the walls. The affairs 
of his own kingdom soon occupied all his attention; he was engaged in numerous wars, 
with ambitious aspirants to the throne, and, after many \icissitudes of fortune, tlui star 
of Shore Khan prevailed, and he wars driven to seek a refuge in Ih'rsia. It is said, that 
as the Orientals scrupulously observe the flights of birds, and imagine that the fortunes 
of men may be dchluced from them, the attendants of the fugitive prince drew' a favonr- 
abh; augury from the appeaiancc; of an eagle, which, when Humaioon, fatigued with his 
joLiriK’y, had flung himself on the bare earth to snatch a short ii'pose, hovered over his 
head, affording R slieltcr from the snn hy its extended wings. This was esteemed 
a hap[)y omen, and Ids companions predicted that he would be restored to Ids kingdom, 
and reign over it with greater glory than before. 

Upon Id.s arrival in Persia, the case and courtesy of Humaioon’s manners, the man- 
liness of his spirit, and the ready grace with which he extricated himself from embar- 
rassing situations, secured him many fimmds. He was received in the first interview 
with the monarch, to whom he had fled, in a garden. Either by accident or design, 
the only seat which happened to he upon the spot was not large enough to accommodate 
more than one person. Perplexed and mortilied by an incident which might oblige 
him to acknowledge his inferiority, Humaioon paused for a moment, but instantly 
recovering his presence of mind, he invited the Persian prince to sit, ami placing 
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liimsclf on the left hand, >vliieli is the post of honour in tlie East, fonned a scat by 
resting his bow against the sopha, thus avoiding the disgrace of standing in tlie prescnco 
of tlio king wliosc aid he came to^mplorc. The Persian monarch, it is said, was struck 
by tlie dignity of mind which the fugitive displayed in this incident, and treated him in 
a manner becoming his rank. Ilnmaioon, we arc told, was greatly indebted both to 
tlic hospitality of the king of Persia, and the aid which In^ allbrded him in the recovery 
of his throne; he returned the obligation by giving great encouragenumt to the Kuz/il- 
bashes, whose favour at court inclined many to suppose that he belonged to the Shccah 
sect of Mahommedans. Ferishta, however, asserts that he was a Soounee of the 
Ilunesy persuasion, though there are great doubts whether he could be considered very 
orthodox by true believers. After Ins return from exile, Jlunuuoon, contrarv to the 
fonner policy displayed by the .Moghul emperors, attached himself to the K.'jpools, 
promoting many to high otliees. Tt is said that lie earried his eomplaisance so far as to 
mingle with these idolaters in their temples, and assist at their ceremonies, — acts which 
as it may 1 )(‘ supposed, brouglit great scandal upon his religious principles, and even 
laid him undijr the imputation of worshipping the sun. 

Diilerent accounts are giycn of the mode of his death, which took jilaee in 155(1, 
within a year after his final restoration to the throne: according to some writers, h^i fell 
from the w’alls of his own tomh, the rod with which lie was measuring tlu' diilerent 
portions breaking as he leaned upon it, and precipitating him to the foundation; hut 
Ferishta, who is the bi'tter authority of the two, giv(‘s another version of the story. He 
tells us, that wink* Tlumaiooii was in the act of deseending the st(‘ps lending from a 
ti'rraee, the ^Muezzin annouiiei'd the hour of prayer. The king, according to enstom, 
stood still, and repealed the creed of Islam, sitting down at its (‘onclusion on the second 
st(‘p, until the erii'rs had ended. When about to rise, lie assists] himself w ith a stall, 
which slipping along the marble pavement, his body was ovcrhalaiieed ami fell hc.ldhmg 
to the ground. ITe was taken up insensible, and, after hiiiguisliiiig a few days, leiidi'rod 
up his spirit to liis Oeator. . 

llumaioou is deserihed to have been liandsomc in his person, aiid,f 7 \iely formed, mild 
and henevohmt almost to a fault, since his (‘iiemics took advantage of I he (“Icmcney of 
his dis[)ositioii. Tie was highly aerom[)lished, aeeordiiig^to tl.e iio^'oiis of his day, taking 
great delight in the slndy of astronomy and geography, and in tlie soeief y of learned 
men ; .sjK'eimens of liis eompositious arc extant, w hich jirovo liim to he no mean 
jioet, hut he was uiifortuiiately addicted to the use of opium, and the line qualiiies 
ot his mind wei’c sometimes obscured by the cilccts of this debasing habit. Ife died at 
the age of fifty-one, and is indebted to liis son Akbar for the beautiful mausoleum which 
rises above liis ashes. 
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VIEW NEAR DEOBUN. 

The traveller in the Himalaya must acenstom himself to the most (lan^eroiis and 
slippery briclj^es imaginable : habituated from their infancy to the siglit of the steepest 
precipices in the world, the mountaineers are iridilferent to circumstances which pro- 
duce j^iddincss in the heads of those who have hitherto traversed comparatively level 
ground. Strange to say, the cattle of the mountains, guided by some extraordinary 
instinct, can make their way in safety over the frail and crazy bridges which at some 
places span rapid streams, and at others are tlirown across deep ravines. Morning and 
evening the flocks and herds may be seen passing tlicse narrow footways, and, accus- 
tomed to this mode of transit, they will cross on their way liome, or to their distant 
pastures, without any human being to direct them. There can, however, be no doubt 
that the difficulties of communication between the inhabitants of neighbouring hills 
must often be very severely felt, and that to this cause the low intellectual state of the 
moimtainccrs of the Himalaya may in a great measure be attributed. 

Living in isolated circles, apart frotn each other, the hill-people can acquire little or 
nothing from an interchange of ideas, and grovel on through life without a single 
attempt to improve their condition, or to increase the facalitics of access with the neigh- 
bouring districts. The materials b(‘ing close at liand, safe and commodious bridges 
might be constructed in all parts of the hills; but with vx'ry inadequate tools, and no 
conception of the extent of the advantages to be deriviai from improvements of the kind, 
it can scarcely be expected that the natives, aceustonuMl to live as their fathers liad done 
before them, should, without the examjde and assistance of strangers, attempt niider- 
takings which belong lo a higher degree of knowledge, and a more advanced state of 
civilization. It is, perhaps, only in periods of famine and j)ostilence that tliey foci the 
miseries of their 'situation — tlic inipossibilily of obtaining assistance from those poor 
neighbours, who would willingly accord it if they possessed tliC means; and the scanty 
populatiou being kept down by .dreadful inortality, which sometimes sweeps away the 
inhabitants of a whole village at one(;, and by tlic WTCtchcd customs and marriage law^s 
which have been universally adoj)ted, it can scarcely be expected that any improvement 
shciild cinanate from the natives themselves. 

At present the number of Europeans who seek health or amusement in these hills 
is too small to cflect much in the way of example, except in the immcdijite vicinity of 
the stations wliich they have cstahlislicd. 'fho tourists, who, considering tlie sum total 
of visitors, may he called numerous, cannot fail to requite the services of the simple 
mountaineers, whom tliey employ on tlieir line of march, with practical lessons of 
greater value than the wages wdiicli tliey pay; but it maybe doubted wbetlier they take 
a sufficiently strong interest in the welfare of these poor people. It requires a very 
philanthropic spirit to induce men, in search of their own gratification, to pause upon 
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the road, for the purpose of imparting useful knowledge, to distribute tools, and teach 
tlie method of their employment — labours wliich might not be immediately rewarded 
by success, or properly appreciated by those wlio are to benefit from tliem, but which 
nevertheless should be persevered in as a duty which the intelligent man owts to his less 
fortunate brother. Something, however, must be learned, even in our harum-scarum 
progress through the country — our incessant demands for supplies of all kinds, which, 
though at first reluctantly brought into the camps of thos(; extraordinary bipeds, who 
must be possessed with some restless demon to w^ander thus far, are found to be more 
advantageously disposed of than if stored up for family use. At present an accpiaint- 
auce with native opinion would not be very flattering to the European visitor, who 
though he himself, in consequence of the kindness he has shown, may have obtained a 
high character with the mountaineers, consider him to bo at least crazy, and, for want 
of any otlicr motive siiflicicnt to account for his travels, suppose that his owm country 
must be the most desolate place in the world. The notions entertained respecting*’ 
England are exceedingly diverting, — notions Avliicli can only be removed by ocular 
demonstration of tludr fallacy, that is, by a visit to the country, where, much to 
their astonishment, Asiatics find wealth and comfort beyond all their previous 
experience. 


J A II A R A B A U G,-A 0 R A. 

The eastern bank of the river Jiimna, at Agra, is adorned by a succession of bcaiitiful 
gardens of gre.at luxuriance and vast extent, where the orange, the citron, and the vine 
are the richest and fairest of fruit; where the air is refreshed by fountains, aiql wlicre 
marble p.avilions oiler rest and repose to those who delight to revel in all the pomp of 
Oriental luxury. Tlic .faliara 15aug, or garden, is the name given to one of tliese 
deliglitful retreats; and in wandering through its stately avenues, the readers of the 
Arabian tales see the vivid picture realized, wliich imagination IiAs painted, of the 
imperial pleasure-grounds on the bunks of tlie Tigris, the scene of the adventures of 
llaionn Alraschid, with Noureddiu Ali, and the fair Persian. 

Nothing ran b(! more enchanting tlian tlic view wliich is presented from the pavilion 
represented in the jilato, erected on the extreme point of a small peninsula, and over- 
hanging the river. The Jumna flows over a rocky bed; its bright, smooth, and spark- 
ling sands are the haunt of tlic loveliest of the feathered tribes : small wliite licrons, 
and delicate })ink-plumaged birds, are seen dipping and hovering around; while the 
trees, obtruding into the stream, and flinging dowm their rich flowery garlands into the 
water, are tenanted with innumerable tribes of green pigeons, ring-ircked paroquets, • 
or yellow-breasted bayas, 
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Oa the opposite bank, one of the moat beautifiil cittisi in 
architectural splendours in the richest profusion before the admiring gazers the 
palace of Shah Jehan glitters on the very edge of the water; its terraces^ atid 

pinnacles reflected in the bright mirror which stretches itself below. liii tl^ 
ground, ihebastioned walls and massive gateways of the city appear crowned, tritlr lfo 
shining cupolas of the pearl mosque, and partially concealed by the shading qf . 

the neexD, the peepul, and the tamarind-tree ; the long and beautiful perspect^^^ ijf 
tower, palace, ghaut, and embowering grove, closed by the tall minars and 
of the Taj Mahal. , ’ 

Nothing short of a panoramic view can convey an adequate idea of the multiplicitjK 
of beautiful objects which rivet the gaze in this extensive and magnificent prospect; 0t 
the imposing eflect which it produces when seen at the moment in which the rising sun 
bathes the whole scene in one bright flood of gold. 

The bendings and turnings of the river afibrd, from flowery promontories similar to 
that represented in the plate, a perpetual succession of views ; but from the minarets of 
Etemad-ud-DowlaFa tomb, situated in the immediate neighbourhood, the eye takes in 
the wide and richly varied prospect, many miles in extent, at a single glance. This 
building, which stands in the midst of a wilderness near the Jahara Bang, is by many 
esteemed the most chaste and beautiful specimen of architecture which the Mcguls 
have bequeathed to the land of their adoption. It was erected by the celebrated Nour 
Mahal, over the remains of her. father. The beautiful favourite, it is said, originally 
intended to construct the mausoleum raised to the memory of her beloved parent, of 
solid silver, but abandoned the design at the suggestion of a judicious friend, who 
assured her that marble would be more durable. 

Compared with many of the sepulchral monuments of India, the tomb of Etemad- 
•pd^IJo^lah is small ; it consists of one centml ball, with octagonal apartments at the 
angles, surmounted by a dome, and four open minarets. The whole building is 
covered with a lattice of marble, adorned with flowers and foliage, forming a rich 
mosaic inlay of the most exquisite workmanship. Unfortunately, hitherto this beau- 
tiful mausoleum has not attracted the attention of the government; there are no 
fUnds appropriated to its repair, and it exhibits marks of decay, which, if not speedily 
Arrested, will, in the course of a very few years, effect its utter desolation. The walls 
of the surrounding garden have been broken down ; and the herbage, now sprfeiding 
over the neglected parterres, afford a scanty pasturage to a few stray cows : we may 
hope, however, that the impending ruin may be averted by the influx of Europeans 
of wealth and influence, which the elevation of Agra into a seat of government will 
bring to its walls. 
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KING’S FORT,-BOORHANPORE. 

BooeBanpoee, in former times the capital of the province of Candeish, and the 
wsi^snce of the head of one of the Mohammedan powers estahlislied at an cttfly period 
in.tlie Deccan, is said to have been founded by a holy person of great pretensions, but 
of doubtftil sanctity. Boorhan-ood-deen seems to liave been one of those ambitious, 
Sjibtle, and daring impostors, which Tslamism has so often produced : he raised himself 
to great authority during his life-time, and since his death lias been esteemed as a saint. 
His mausoleum at Rozah eclipses in splendour the imperial sepulchre of Aurungzebei 
and for greater honours are paid to his memory. Lamps arc still kept burning over the 
venerated dust, and his sarcophagus is canopied by a pall of green velvet— the sacred 
colour, which indicates that those who are permitted to use it, are cither descendants 
of the prophet, or liave performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. The 'precincts of the 
building are the abode of Moollahs and other pious men, who are in daily attendance 
at the tomb ; and upon great occasions, large nobuts, or drums, which are kept in one 
of the antechambers for the purpose, are beaten by the faithful, who thus commemorate 
the virtues, real and supposed, of the successful adventurer, who assumed the character 
of a prophet. 

Boorhanpore, wlicii under Moslem rule, was a large and flourishing place; it is 
situated in latitude 21^^ IG' north, and longitude 76‘> 18' east, on the north bank of the 
Taptee river, wliicli rises in the province of Gundwana, and, running westward nearly 
in a parallel line with the Nerbuddah, falls into the gulf of Cambay at Surat. This 
beautiful stream, which is fordable during the dry season, washes the walls ,o^ the 
picturesque ruins of the King's Fort, whose time-worn bastions and dilapidated ram- 
parts arc mirrored on the tranquil surface of its shining waters. 

Vigorous even in its decay, though no longer formidable as a jjace of arms, the 
citadel of Boorlianpore, rising boldly from an elevated ba^nk of the river, conveys to 
the spectator an idea of strength, which is not borne out upon a nearer inspection. 
Its vast tenautless courts arc cumbered with huge fragments of ruirfs, and rank vege- 
tation has found its way to the most secret recesses. The adjoining city is still populous, 
and considered to be one of the largest and best-built places in the Dcccan. The greater 
number qf the houses arc of brick, handsomely ornamented, and a large proportion three 
stories in height ; they are all covered with tiles, and, besides several streets wider and 
better paved than the generality of those to be found in Indian cities, there is a large 
chowk, or market-place, and an extensive thoroughfare called the Knj Bazar. 

The remains of Mohammedan tombs and mosques in the neighbourhood show that 
Bporb^-npore was once the capital of a Moslem state. Its principal building, the 
Jurnma Musjid, also bears evidence of the faith of its former rulers ; it is a handsome * 
edifice^ constructed, pf gray stone, and crowned with lofty minarets. TJie followers of 




poorhan, ttie reputed founder, Kre veiy auraeroua ; th^ c^gtitttte a 

of Mohammedans, now known by the denomination of Bohrah, who 

Arabian origin, calling themselves Ishmeeliah, and Reducing their religion 

ciple of Mohammed, who, in the age immediately succeeding that of the prophet, 

a creed of his own. It is said that they found their way into India through, 

and it is certain that they still retain the characteristic features of the Arab,iK)g||^ 

nance. They are a fine-looking set of people, and are distinguished from 

the inhabitants by a costume partaking of that worn in the country in whioli.vW^:. 

ancestors are stated to have derived their extraction. They are men of activ* 

and considerable wealth, acquired in mercantile pursuits. The best houses itt‘tJllp.^F- 

are occupied by the Bohrahs, and they are celebrated all over this part of 

their attention to commerce, and the success with which it has been crowned. 

After the decline of the Mohammedan empire in Hindustan, Boorhanpore 
adjacencies fell under Mahratta sway. It, and the neighbouring fortress of Asseergl«iw, 
which has been justly styled the key of the Deccan, were among the first conquests 
of those spleudM campaigns which, under Lord Lake, the Duke of Wellington, and^ 
other well-known names in martial story, subdued the formidable power which had 
arisen upon the ruin of the Mohammedan states, and which threatened to involye 
the tthole of India in unremitting and devastating war. The territories which st3l 
groan under Mahratta rule, show how cruel the fate of the peninsula would have been, 
had all its fair and fertile provinces become the prey of the most reckless, arbitrary, 
and selfish race of Eastern despots. Such a catastrophe would have been inevitable, 
but for the extraordinary, fortuitous circumstance which established a rival power in 


India, whose enterprise and success in war, and whose humane, mild, and wise govern- 
ment in peace, soon gave it an ascendency which cun never be endangered except by 
the abandonment of those well-devised measures which secured its popularity. 

"ini'e treaty of alliance with Dowlat Rao Sciudrah, in 1804, (who, perceiving that he 
was no longer able to cope with the adversaries which the British arms raised up against 
him on'every side^ resorted to the old Mahratta policy of gaining time by negociation,) 
was signed at Boorhanpore. By the articles of this treaty, it was agreed to festore the 
city and the neighbouring fort of Asseerghur to its former ruler. Candeish had been 
originally a Malirqtta province, and, after having been seized upon by successive Moslem 
dynasties, of Arab and Mogul descent, had reverted again to the children of the soil, 
whose right the British government recognized and respected. Though now secured 
from the desolating system pursued by Mahratta administrations, Candeish shows but 
too evident symptoms of having been long exposed to all the miseries of misimle. A 
great part of the country is waste and uncultivated, over-run with jungle, and abam 
doned to wild beasts. The villages are deserted and iu ruins, and numerous aqueducts 


UM dams, formerly in full activity, are no longer employed for the purpose of irr^ath^; 
^t »dd by their dil^)idBtcd appearanee to the melancholy aspect of the scen,q^ \ 111 
tribes inhabiting <?andei^li are not likely, excepting under a yery vigu^ 
to improve the aj^iji^tnrtd: state of the county, ^ve u|)t 
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wwuirf from their predatory habits, and prefer the exciting pursuit of game to the 
mopfe peaceful occupation of tilling the soil. Yet, though addicted to forays, and pre- 
ferring the capture of their neighljours* cattle to the trouble of rearing^ herds of their 
own, none of the freebooters who have figured in romance have acted more generously, 
or with truer notions of honour. It is no uncommon thing for young European officers, 
sent to act against the Bheels, to quit their outposts during the inter /als of skirmish- 
ing, in order to enjoy a few days' sport with these accomplished hunters. .They are 
invariably received with the greatest kindness, and in no instance have those trftes 
betrayed the confidence thus reposed in them. In fact, the secret of making the 
natives of India honest, is to trust them. Sir John Malcolm employed this expedient 
with glreat success ; and there would be little danger in putting a notorious thief in 
charge of valuable property. The desire to retrieve a lost character would in most 
cases prevail over every other temptation; and though individuals, on whom the 
experiment has been tried, may not be thoroughly reclaimed, they seldom if ever 
prove unfaithful to their employers, and will respect their goods, while stealing from 
everybody else. 


SKELETON-GROUP IN THE RAMESWAR. 

CAVES OF ELLORA. 

The researches of the most profound and diligent antiquaries have failed to establish 
the claims of Ram and Seeta to the lionour of the sculptures representing the nqp^ials 
of some of the favourite Hindoo deities which embellish the temple of Rameswar. 
Sew and Parwuttee, according to the opinion of a very erudite writer, have better 
right to be considered as the actors in the scene ; but, though there .may be a differ- 
ence of opinion respecting the identity of the parties, all a^ree in admitting that the 
various groups which fill the compartments of this highly-finished excavation, surpass 
in interest, and are not inferior in beauty, to any which appear in tho larger and more 
important temples. 

Rameswar, when measured with the gigantic works in its neighbourhood, is of com- 
paratively small dimensions. It consists of a fine hall, seventy-two feet long, and 
about fifteen in height ; there is another temple, thirty-one feet square, in a recess 
of the Rameswar ; the principjd apartment is supported by pillars and pilasters, of 
admirable proportions, and the walls and roof are covered with /figures, chiefly repre- 
senting the frolics and sports of deities relaxing from the cares of state, and indulging 
themselves, like mere mortals, in dance and revelry. The group represented in the 
plate, which has been the subject of much curiosity and discussion, forms a striking • 
contrast to the joyousness which distinguishes the other compartments ; the principal 
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figures are skeletons^ ai^d the attendant Brahmins, who are apt to substitute popster 
tales for the less amusing theories of learned men, give their own version of the storyv 
to all the visitors. They say that the skeletons copmemorate the guilt and punisk-»'^ 
ment of a wicked family who plundered the temples, and, having enriched themselvOs' 
with the pillage of the gods, and the hardly-gathered earnings wrung from the people^ 
hoarded this ill-gotten wealth, thus provoking the vengeance of Heaven, which 
descended upon them in the manner described in the sculpture ; while in a famishing 
stafe, from long deprivation and abstinence, they had the additional horror of seoing 
their riches carried away from them before their eyes, the supposed plunderer being the 
figure in the corner flying off with a bag. This story is scouted by all the antiquaries, 
and the Brahmins, though they persist in the relation, are not exceedingly tenacious 
of its authority, but, while acknowledging that they may be in error, agree that the 
skeletons represented are rakshesas (demons.) It is supposed that this singular group 
partly consists of victims intended to be sacrificed at a festival in which the Now Ratree,"' 
seven females sculptured in an adjoining compartment, are engaged, and that the 
central figure, the father of a starving family, is selling his wife and children for the 
purpose. There is so little interest, excepting to the few scholars anxious to throw 
light upon the monstrous superstitions of the Hindoos, in anything relating to their 
cumbrous mythology, that the visitors of Ellora are generally more content to admire 
the skill of the sculpture, than to attempt to convince themselves of the precise nature 
of the subject; a very justifiable indifference, where there is so little to be gained by 
inquiry and research. I 4 S ^ ^ 

The solemn loneliness of these caves, their wild seclusion on the mountain's brow, 
remote from the populous assemblies of man, and the beauty and grandeur which strike 
the eye on every side, and fill the mind with wonder, must satisfy the pilgrims to Ellora. 
If yq turn from the numberless subjects of doubt and difficulty which the most accom- 
plished Oriental scholars have laboured vainly to elucidate, to tlic human hands which 
have wrought the miracles we see around, the attempt is equally hopeless ; their history 
is not less obscure than that of the skeleton-group, which has perplexed so many of the 
wise, and the curiosity wliiph they excite is far iiuirc lively and intense. 

The absence of that religious veneration which the Hindoos are so prone to show to 
the objects of their idolatry, remains unaccounted for ; no one can presume to guess by 
whom these mighty excavations were formed, or why they have been abandoned by the 
multitudes still paying bigoted adoration to the deities whose effigies arc disregarded in 
the most splendid of their shrines. 

There is no clue to guide us through the labyrinths of thought raised by these sub- 
lime reliques of a former age ; we arc compelled to remain in perfect ignorance, and 
feel that all our speculations must be idle and unprofitable. A few poor Brahmins still 
haunt the scene, but they admit that it has lost its sanctity, and the scanty profit which 
they derive from visitors who come to gaze on tlie wonders of the mountain, is drawn 
from the piu’ses of Christian pilgrims, anxious to satiate their eyes with splendours far 
surpassing the imaginary creations of the genii, as decribed in Oriental fiction. To 
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them are the salutations Earn ! Ram ! and Mahadeo ! raised by tlie children of the soil, 
grateful for the bounty which has been scattered amongst them, and proud that the 
objects of their own worship, and the magnificent works of tlieir predecessors, should 
attract tlie attention of their foreign rulers. The visits of Anglo-Indians to the temples* 
of Ellora are, however, not so general or so frequent as might be inferred from the 
intellectual requirement of that class of the society. A vast proportion of Europeans 
resident during many years in the Bombay presidency, know little, except by hearsay, 
of the extraordinary excavations in tlieir neighbourhood; comparatively few make a 
journey purposely to see them ; and it is to the indolence and apathy manifested by the 
greater portion of our Eastern adventurers, that so small a number of the tourists and 
travellers, who have ransacked every other portion of the globe, have bent their steps 
to British India. 


TOMBS OB THE KINGS OF GOLCONDA. 

• 

The name of Golconda is associated in the mind with ideas of Oriental splendour and 
magnificcnec, of diamonds growing in its mines, and riches overflowing on every side. 
Much of these suppositions arc now discovered to be fallacious; diamonds are not, and 
probably never were, found in the district, which is indebted to the hand of art for some 
of its most interesting features : Golconda, however, has from time immemorial been the 
depot for diamonds brought from the neighbouring countries. The city flourished for 
many years under one of those independent Mohammedan sovereignties wliich were at 
length subdued by the mistaken policy of Aurungzebe, who in uniting the whole empire 
in his own person, bequeathed so vast and unwieldy a territory td his descendants, that 
it was broken to pieces and lost. Conquered at an early period by the followerwof the 
prophet, the Deccan became the scene of several successive /lyna^tics. It w^ould 
be impossible in so brief a record to follow the devious* fortunes of the numerous 
adventurers, who at different periods either held the supreme power, or divided it with 
other princes maiiitaiuiiig their independence by the sword. 

The tombs represented in the engraving belong to the kings of the Kootub Shahee 
dynasty, and their relations and principal dependants. The most ancient, tlmt of tlie 
founder, was built nearly three hundred years ago ; the remainder, at succeeding inter- 
vals of a hundred and fifty years, the date of the late.st erection. They occur upon 
a wide plain, about six hundred yards from the fort, and present very splendid speci- 
mens of the Saracenic style, which has spread itself all over the civilized world, and 
from which Europe derived its gothic edifices. The body of the building is quadran-^ 
gular, and is surmounted by a dome, the basement resting upon a spacious terrace, 
approached by flights of steps, and surrounded by an arcade, of which each face consists 
of an equal number of pointed arches, and which terminates in a rich and Jofty balus- 
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trade, with a minaret at each angle. Above the arcade, of the building rise* 

in the larger tombs about thirty feet, the four faces beitig ornamented in stucco, and 
supporting a balustrade, and four minarets smaller aftd more simple than those on the 
arcade. From the centre of this part of the building springs the dome, which from its 
magnitude forms the principal feature of the structure. It swells considerably as it 
rises, the largest diameter being at about one-third of the height, and the general form 
resembling that of a lemon with the lower part cut off. The lower portion of these 
edifices are composed of gray granite, very finely wrought ; the upper portion coated 
with stucco, or chunam, some being ornamented by the porcelain tiles so much in use 
throughout many of the buildings in India. These decorations are in several of the 
tombs disposed in a kind of mosaic-work, and have retained the brilliance of their 
colours undiminished. Extracts from the Koran frequently occur as ornaments to the 
cornices, executed in white letters upon a blue shining ground, all in good preservation, 
and producing a fine effect. 

The body is deposited in a crypt under a stone of plain black granite, and imme- 
diately over it, in the principal apartment, a more highly ornamented sarcophagus, or 
tumulus, marks the spot. This is of polished black trap, covered with inscriptions from 
the ^^oran in relief. In some of the tombs, the dome forms the roof of this principal 
chamber; but in others it is separated by a ceiling stretching over the whole quadrangle. 
According to the usual custom in such buildings, there is a mosque attached to each, 
and formerly the whole was surrounded by pleasure-grounds, well planted with trees 
and flowers, and watered by fountains. These have disappeared, together with the 
carpets that covered the floors, and the rich draperies thrown over the sarcophagi, which 
indicate the places tenanted by the bodies of the dead. The large torah to the left of the 
engraving, is sacred to the memory of a female sovereign, Hyat Begum : the monarch 
her father, having no son, bequeathed the kingdom to the husband of his daughter, who 
lies interred in a manner befitting her liigh rank and her splendid dowry. 


M A K U N D 11 A,-M A L W A. 

The small, mean, but picturesque village of hlakiindra is beautifully situated in a valley 
of about three-quarters of a mile in diameter, and nearly of a circular form. Steep hills 
arise on every side, and there are only two openings, one to the south, and another to 
the north, each of which is defended by a stone wall and a gate, guarded by a small 
body of Chokeydars, belonging to the rajah of Kotah. This is the only pass for many 
miles through a ridge of mountains which divides Mahva from a small state inhabited 
by the Harrowtee tribe in Ajmerc. Makundra is about eight and thirty miles from the 
large and populous city of Kotah, a place of cons’iderable importance on the banks of 
the Chumbul. The scenery around it is exceedingly wild and beautiful, partaking of 
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the ch(iractcristics of its neighhourliood ; tlie rocky Iodides, precipitous hci;j^lits, and 
eiiiboweriiig trees, bein',- diversified by a lar-c jhcci, or lujwh'e, rcllecliii^- on its -litter- 
ing- mirror the remains of tombs«and temples, shallowed by ma-iiiiicciit -ro\es, the 
haunts of wild peacocks. The Avatcr from this reservoir has not, however, a very -ood 
character; tlie natives impute to it some noxious (piahtics, and say that those who drink 
of it for the tirst time, are liable to fevci-s. 

The pass of ]\Iakundra is celebrated, in the annals of Hritish warfare, as the scene 
of an encounter Ijchvcen (icncral .Afonsou's brigade and Ji'swnnt Kao llolkar, diirin- 
the retreat of the former, who, thou-h olTered shelter in the pass of Koomlee by the 
rajah of that district, was afraid to trust to a prince of whose sccurily he could not be 
assured. The valley of Koondee had too much the appearance of a trap, to permit the 
w-ary soldier to enter its (pci’chance) trcachmains delih', and h(‘ preferred the ehama's 
of open warfare to so doubtful a security. The ndro-rade movement which Monson 
was compelled to nnike, thou-h disast rons from the numerous obstacles presentin- them- 
selves 111 ponctratin-awild and dilfieult counlry in the rainy season, has bn u accounted 
a masterly evolution, and one which rellects great credit upon tin* diseiplme and good 
conduct of the Indian army. Uninteri’uptial good fortune is, howiwer, essimtial <o si iMin^ 
the favourable opinion of the natives of the Hast; in the neighbourhood of Makuiidia, 
the ri.'ti’i'at is spokmi of as a llight to v\hi(‘h some degree of di^graci' may lit' attached. 
The mhabitants, in mentioning the allair with llolkar, state it to have happened at tin* 
time ''whmi .Monson ran away.'' Tortunatidy, the adjacent hills and passi's have since 
resouiiihal with the shouts of triumph un(h*r the compienng forces of (iimi'ral Donkin, 
who in this neighbourhood fdl in with the van of Kurreem Ivhan's honh' of Kindan’oes, 
and captured th(‘ chieftaiids (aqiarisoned elephant, his favoiiriti’ wlte,and all his baggage, 
d he gallantry of the conquerors, of course, secured to tin; lady the highest, di'gri'c of 
deterence and rcqiei't, but tlu^ rest of Kurri'em Ivhan’s etfects vveua* spiaaldy apiuopr^ati'd 
by the victors, d’tie spoil und(‘rwcnt a very summary process, l)^ing sold by a sort of 
drum-head auction on the spot, and the proceeds divided among the party ass( lyhied — 
the most c'ertaiii as well as the (piitdcest method of s(‘euring |)i i/e-moiioy. 

To n'turn, howevi'r, to iMonson : Although hi' did not avail himself of t in* otfer made 
to liim by the Booudiaii rajali, the British government rmva.ded the apjcirimt good 
faith of its ally by an 'iiereasc of territory, (hmld miplicit eontidenee have been jilaeed, 
ill these treacherous times, iu profc'ssioiis whiidi uufurluuately were hut tooottiui ol the 
most deceitful nature, iMoiison’s luekless drtaidiiiieiit would have hemi spared all the 
accunuihitcd horrors of the march to ,\gra. Disappointed lu the hope ot tiiidiiig an 
asylum at Kotah, and harassed by rejieated att.ieks tiom llolkai’s troojis, they arrived 
at length at a place of security, in a state of the utmost distress. All bad been lost 
save their honour, wliieli they bad upheld nobly in smcral aetums, sustained against 
fearful odds, with a force flushed with victory, and greatly outnumheriiig then own. 

Makundra has subsequeutly bemi the theatre of Bindarree wariari', and tin* liaunt 
of Blicel robbers, and other wild predatory tribes, iulialntants of the bills, who, like the • 
generality of mountaineers, consider plundering to be their lawful occupation. Since 
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the dispersion and subjection of the Pindarrees, and the entire settlement of Malvira 
its adjacencies, this celebrated thoroughfare has become the scene of murders still more 
appalling than those formerly perpetrated by the armed and mounted freebooters, who 
galloped into a village, and put to the sword all who were unable to effect their escape 
from the sudden and furious onslaught. The Pindarrees at least waged open warfare, 
and travellers acquainted with their danger provided against it by assembling in large 
bodies, and furnishing themselves with weapons of defence. In the apparently peaceable 
state in which the country reposed after the Pindarree war, these precautions were 
abandoned, and solitary travellers, or small parties, set forward upon long journeys 
unaware that their path was beset by assassins, from whom scarcely any degree of 
poverty formed a protection. 

It appears from the most authentic accounts, that the whole of the upper provinces 
of Hindostan swarm with a class of banditti called Thugs, or Phansegars, from their 
dexterity in strangling. These men have secret signs, by which they become known to 
each other while mingling in communities perfectly unsuspicious of the desperate courses 
in which they are engaged. During a part of the year they remain quietly in their own 
homes, engaged in cultivating the land, but at the end of the rainy season each village 
sends out its gang ; and parties, of from ten or a dozen to thirty, collect together, and, 
in t\ie guise of travellers, pursue their way towards the central provinces. They are 
totally without weapons, and are careful to avoid every appearance which might excite 
alarm ; the instrument with which they perpetrate their murders being nothing more 
than a strip of cloth. While journeying along the high roads, they mark out all whom 
they may fall in with for destruction, who do not present a very formidable appearance; 
following their victims for several days, until they come to a place in which they may 
conveniently effect their purpose. In lonely parts of the country, very little time is 
lost., ,A select number of the band go forward, and dig the graves ; those who have . 
attained the requisite dexterity in strangling, slip the cloth round the necks of the 
doomed, who are stripped in an instant, and carried off to the place of interment. In 
more populous dintricts, greater precaution is used. The murder is generally deferred 
until night-fall, and the custom adopted in India, of bivouacking in the open air, greatly 
facilitates the designs of the murderers. 

Travellers usually carry along with them the materials for their simple repast ; they 
kindle fires on the ground, prepare their cakes of meal, and sit down to the enjoyment 
of their pipes. The Thugs, who employ the most insinuating arts to entice persons 
pursuing the same route to join their company, appear to be employed in the same 
preparations, but at a given signal, generally some common and familiar word, such as 
'' bring tobacco,^^ the work of death commences, often in full view of some neighbouring ^ 
village. Nothing, however, occurs which could give a distant spectator an idea of the 
tragic scene enacting before his eyes : one or two persons are singing and playing <m 
the tomtom, in order to impart an air of careless festivity to the group, and to stifle any 
cry which might escape the victims. The murders are simultaneously performed upott 
all the party marked out for destnictioni mtd the dim and faat^fading twitight 
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the whole scene m impenetrable obscurity. The bodies are hastily deposited in the 
ground; and fires are immediately kindled upon the graves, to prevent the traces of 
newly-turned earth from being discernible. When the accumulation of booty becomes 
considerable, a detachment is sent off with it to some convenient depot, where it is sold 
or otherwise disposed of. for the benefit of the captors. Pedestrian travellers frequently 
carry valuable property about with them, both in money and ornaments, and, as appear- 
ances are often exceedingly deceitful, the Thngs make no distinction, seizing upon 
those who bear the marks of poverty as well as upon persons of substance accom- 
panied by baggage and attendants. They are careful not to attack the inhabitants of 
a place through which they may pass, as a person missing from a village would lead 
to detection. 

The immense distance whicli wayfarers in India traverse to the place of their destina- 
tion, the slowness of their metliod of travelling, where there are no public conveyances, 
or relays of cattle, and men and horsemen only accomplish one, or at most two 
stages, a day, and the various impediments which may detain them more than the usual 
period upon the road, arc very favourable to the designs of the Thugs. Months may 
elapse after the victims of these assassins have mouldered in their graves, before any 
suspicion of their untimely fate has risen in the minds of their relatives. 

The Thugs have many agents and abettors amongst the inferior’ members of the 
police, who furnish them with important intelligence, and use the most artful endeavours 
to explain away appearances which tend to criminate them. During many years they 
carried on their fearful trade without exciting in the neighbouring community more 
than a vague suspicion of their existence ; their habits and modes of living, though 
known to and reported by some active servants of the Government, after a time, in the 
frequent changes of the magistrates, ceased to excite attention, or to become the subject 
of inquiry. Lately, however, large masses of information relative to the profession of 
Thuggery have come to light ,* and we may hope that the publicity given to the conviction 
of detected criminals will put travellers upon their guard. , 


GRASS-ROPE BRIDGE AT TEREE, -PROVINCE OF OURWALL. 

Suspension bridges formed of grass ropes, the simple, useful, and elegant invention of 
the rude mountaineers of the Himalaya, are of considerable antiquity in the provinces 
where they are found : they are said to have given the original bint to the chain-bridges 
of Europe, and to those which Mr. Shakespeare has constructed so much to the public 
advantage in India. The Bridge of Teree affords a very beautiful specimen of its class; 
the adjacent scenery, and the rocky rampart on either side of the river, adding consi- 
derably to its picturesque effect. In some of the hill-districts, where the natural advan- 
tages of the country are not so great, the bridge is suspended from scaffolds erected on 
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both l)aiiks of flic strcmii, over these are stretched rop(\s of great thiclvncss, to aflTord on 
eacli side a support for tlic ilournig, if it may he so ealhal, nhich is formed of <'1 ladder 
Avattled Avith tuigs and branches of trees, and att:ft‘hed to tlie balustrade by pendent 
ropes. Tlie main ro])es arc extremely slack, and, where the banks are not very Idgh, the 
centre of the bridge* is within a loot of tlie water; but (wee at this altitude the danger 
of immersion would be \ cry great, since the eurrmit of these monntain-strearas runs 
with such rapidity, that tlie best swimmer would find considerable ditllculty in ellccting 
a safe landing. 

'flic province of Gurwall is situated between the oOth and 31 st degrees ot north 
latitude; it is bounded on the north by tlu^ snowy range ot the Iliinalaya, and on the 
south by the great jilain of the Ganges: the rivers whudi torm the source ot the Ganges 
run to the east, and tin* Jumna pursues its course along tin* western frontier. 'Ihe pro- 
vince ehietlv consists of an assemblage of hills, lu'aped (‘ontusedly togi'thcr in man3/ 
forms and directions, sometimes in chains lying parallel to each other, but of no great 
extent, and often connected at their tmanination by narrow ridges. dhereisa\ery 
striking diversity in tlu^ sliape of tlu'se bills, and the distance bi'twa’cn each range is 
exceedingly circumscribed, cunserpiently tlie\all('ys arc narrow and contined, not a sjiot 
is to be seen which would atford room for an cneampment of a thousand men. Some of 
these ranges arc eo\i'red with wood, and iircscnt a scene ol perpetual ^el■dul•c ; the 
arbutus and other llowi'ring trees attain to great perfection, and the pulyandna inono- 
gynia, which grows to forty feet in height, loads the air witli tin* perfume of its mnlti- 
tudinons blossoms. Iii other iilaccs, ridges of bare rock are ])ih'd upon ( ai'li other, and 
the whole is wild, broken, and ovenam with jungle. Th(*rc is of course little enltivation, 


and tlic revenues of the ]n’()\inee have* alwa\s liccn very tntling. 

AVe are told by a writi'r upon the snbprt, that tin* distiiet, in cons(*(piencc of its 
]K)vorty, was for manv years excinjited from tnbub*. Aebar, liowi'Vi r, not willing that 
any of bis neighbours' slionld escajn*, demanded from the ehi<*t an aciamnt ol tlic reve- 


nues of bis raje, and a chart of the country, 'fhe rajah being then at court, repaired to 
tlie presence the following day, and, in oln'dieiiee to tlu* imperial coinniand, prcsmited 
a true but not vewy tmiipting re[)ort of Ihe state* of his tinanecs, and, as a correct repre- 
si'utative of the chart of his coiiutrv, facetiously lutrodueial a h*:iu camel, saying, ‘'This 


is a faitlifnl picture of tin* territory I ])<)-, st*ss— up and down, and very poor.” The 
emperor smiled at tlie ingmuiity of the (le\iee, and told him, that troni llie reve'iiuc of 
a country realized w lih so iniieli hihuur, and in amount so small, he had nothing to 
demand. Snhseepicntly, on the iiixasiuu of the Ghoikas, a tribute of tw('nty-h\e thou- 
sand rnpc'cs annually was exaeied. These pe'ople, umler an able leader, Amnieer Singh, 
stretched tlicir coinpiests to the Britisli frontier, and, after consnleralile dilliculty, were 
at length dislodged liy Sir i)a\id Oehlerloiiy, whose skill and (*ondn(*t retrawed the 
fortunes of the war, wliich^ until he assumed the command, had declared in lavoiir of 


the enemy. 

The neighbourhood of Gurwall ahoiiiids with game of many descriptions. Elephants 
arc found amid its fastnesses, and sometimes make incursions beyond their native woods, 
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to tlie great injury of wliatever they may meet witli, hut tlieir depredafions are ])nrti- 
cularly directed towards the sugar plantations. Tliey are considered iiderior in size and 
value to the elephants ])rouglit from the eastern countries, and are seldom caught, exei'pt 
for the purpose of taking their teeth ; the common mode is by pit-falls, hut they are also 
driven from their haunts in the forest, and surrounded hy Iroops of professed hunters, 
brought up from their infancy ti) the chase. lUiiuoe<‘roses, wild hiiHaloes, and many 
kinds of deer, inliabit these districts ; wliile, farther up in the hills, there are traditions 
of the existence of the unicorn, which sometimes beguile Jhiglish olliccrs of their night’s 
rest, employed in anxious vigils to obtain a sight of so extraordinary an amiiial. Birds 
are very niiimTous, and very beautiful : the pheasant, wdiicli docs not visit the plains of 
India, occurs in great variety amid the ranges of tlu' hills; the spotted, the speckled, tiu' 
golden, or burnished, and the argus-iTcd, build <m the leafy coverts of the Nioods. Of 
the latter kind, one species are of a light-blue colour, and another brown, both have tln^ 
eyes beautifully dehiK'ated at the extremity of the feathers, 'fhe great dainty of an 
Indian table, tin*, liorikiii, also rewards the sportsman’s tod; black partridge, ban’s, and 
quail, are plentiful; they may be shot without mnch labour; ami the eager pursuer who 
does not eonsider the ascending of the lu’ights and eieeping into jungh’s material 
obstach's to his amusimient, will tiud two species of fowls, and the deer called parah hy 
the nati\cs, tin; cerviis poreinns of liinmeus. 

Tlie nullahs are lull of lish, and tlie methods pursued hy tin' nati\(‘s in taking them 
are very curious; soim'tinn’s a rod and hue are us(*(k hut in a very dilferent way from 
that employed iii angling in Europe’. Ahoiil leu yards of one end of the line is furnished 
with nooses or snares, from one to three and four hairs strong, according to the size of 
the lish wliieh is expected to bo emight, and ranged at inti'i’vals about fifteen niches 
apart, oblong pieces of iron, [ilaec'd in a particular manner, prevent this snnjile iiieec 
of machiiierv from being carried away by tin* force of tlie current. Tin; other end oilin’ 
line, consisting of ten or t|i^lvc yards, is [lassod tbroiigli a bow at flic end ol a short rod, 
and kept in tlu’ hand bi'lowq and both are inanagi'd in tlu’ same manner as a trowlyig-rod 
and line ; thus prepared, the iislierrnaii easts the end with the snare arross tlie stream, 
where he Ic-ts it remain about half a nmiiiti’, during wliieh tinu: he plunges a light lorked 
stick into the hoh’s and reei'sses of the rocky bed, thus dining ln(3 fish up the stream 
against tlie snares of ti c line: three or four fish are usually secured each time, and hall 
an hour sulliei’s to furnish a nu’al. 

Another method practised by the natives is, to stupify the fish with a vegetable suh- 
stauce; for this purpose, they make clioiee of a pool formed by the cm rent, and, tniii- 
ing tlie stream by heajmig up stones, stop tlie supply of iVe’sh water hy closing every 
outlet ; then bruising the root of a tree comiiioii in the iieighhonrhood, they caNt a suf- 
ficient quantity into the pool, and in about lialf-aii-hoiir its dilelerions ellect seldom 
fails to show itself, — the fish, nnahle to preserve their {'qnihhnnin, tnmhle .ihout, lise 
to the surface of the water, and are easily taken hy the hand. 

Teree is a small insignificant place, <listingnishcd only hy its .scenery, and the bridge 
which throws its graceful festoon over the rapid and rock-liound stream below. 1 he 
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ro})cs of tliis bridge arc constructed from the long coarse grass which grows on the sides 
of tlie hills ; each is about the size of a small ha\Yser, and formed with three strands; 
they arc obliged to be renew ed constantly, and, even when in their best condition, the 
passage across is rather a nervous undertaking. Some very melancholy accidents have 
occurred to European visitors upon the fragile bridges of the hills, but, with increasing 
communication, doubtless a better mode of transit will be adopted. 


FRONT VIEW OF THE BISMA KURM -CAVES OF ELLORA. 

Early travellers visiting the excavated temples of the islands of Bombay, more struck 
with horror at the abominations of idolatry, than with admiraiioii of the magnitude of 
tlie undertaking and the splendour of the execution, have described them as being 
devilish and frightful to view.^^ The caves in the island of Salsetic, which are situated 
amidst thick and gloomy forests, the growth of many centuries, abounding in wild 
l)ea,sts, and impressing the heart wdth awe by their trackless solitudes, might liave been 
mistaken by superstitious men for the abodes of demons, especially as the approach to 
them is by a descent of one or two steps, and the images of the (hntics sculptured 
within, besmeared with oil and oclirc, have a very tiendlikc aiiijcarancc ; hut nothing 
can he more beautiful than the exterior aspect of Ellora. The Bisma Kurm, which 
forms a portion of the southern extremity of the hill, seems to those w'hosc fancies 
have been warmed by legends and fairy talcs, an appropriate jialace for the king of 
the gnomes, the entrance into subterraneous dominions of singular and unimaginable 
beauty. 

The front of the Bisma Kurm has been rendered perpendicular by cutting away the 
slope ef the hill ; it is exceedingly lofty, and its elfcct is heightened by its receding from 
the blutr promontory around, and being shado\v(;d by a few trees or shrubs of dark and 
luxuriant foliage. Over the lower entrance there is an open gallery, wliich is gained 
by a covered stair; and the whole of the decorations an; executed with more care than 
seems to have been taken with the exterior of any of the other caves within the range 
of the hill. The columns, massy as becomes the weight which they have to support, are 
richly ornamented, and well proportioned ; those of the gallery above are of correspond- 
ing dimensions, and the figures in the upper holt arc esteemed not inferior in point of 
execution to any wliich excite admiration in the lunglihouring excavations. 

The Bisma Kurm, which Europeans entitle the Carpenter’s Cave, is undoubtedly 
Boodhist; those excavations in the centre of the range alone being entirely Braliminical ; 
tlie northern caverns are sufiposed to he devoted to the object of the worship of the 
lains j and though the religious opinions of these three sects of Hindoos diflPer widely 
from each other, their temples frequently occur in the same district ; and in some 
places, more particularly Ellora, they are united within the same boundary. Boring 
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the rainy season, when the whole surface of the earth is mantled with grass, and the 
waterfalls attain a considerable volume, the scenery around the llisma Kurm is seen to 
the greatest advantage : the colfl weather, however, is better fitted for a visit from 
European pilgrims ; but at no period of the year can these stupendous 'works be viewed, 
without exciting the liveliest sensations of delight. 


V I E W A T SIMLA. 

Simla deservedly takes rank as the superior European station of the hill-districts; the 
spot which it occupies has risen to its present rank and importance in consequence of 
its having been chosen for the summer residence of the political agent, stationed at 
Subathoo for the purpose of maintaining a good understanding among the various poten- 
tates in the neighbourhood. Visited in his encampment under the cedars, by several 
friends, anxious like himself to escape from the heat of the i)lains, it seemed desirable 
to erect a mansion, whicli was expeditiously accomplished, and, the example being fol- 
lowed, considerable numbers of picturesque and commodious dwellings have sprung up 
in all directions. The Ihirl of Amherst, governor-general of India, as early as the year 
1827, was tempted to pay a visit to Simla. Lord Comhermcrc made it for some time 
his head- quarters; and, to the strong interest taken by this public-spirited coinmaiidaut 
ill the prosperity of the infant settlement, it is indebted for a great many improvements, 
especially for an excellent road, broad, safe, and not possessing any unpleasant acclivi- 
ties; a bridge, r(‘prescntcd in the accompanying engraving, spanning a ravine winch it 
crosses in its progress.* This road encircles the principal hill, and is about two n\ifcs in 
circumference, thus afl’ordiug an agreeable ride or drive to the inhabitants ; but there 
is anotlicr, wliich stretches to a very considerable distance, of suflicient breadth, and 
sufTicienlly level to ride along Avitli rapidity and safety. Bungalow^, or post-houses, 
have been erected at the end of each stage, varying from eight to twelve miles in dis- 
tance, for the accommodation of travellers proceeding into tlic interior ranges of the 
Himalaya, on the road to Chinese Tartary ; and this route aflords great f.icilities for 
persons wdio have no desire to penetrate so far, to make themsebes acquainted with 
the character of the country, without being exposed to the hardships and dangers which 
they must encounter in following the primitive tracks wdlh which the natives haic been 
content. 

The greater number of houses at Simla range from seven to eight thousam eet 
above the level of the sea; a very considerable portion of wmod enters into their con 
struction, the ivalls being strengthened by stout beams introduced at intervals , some, 
of the roofs are nearly flat, having just suflicient slope to allow the r«uu to lun off, and 
are formed of ehunam, a peculiar kind of stucco used in India, iuterniixcd with wood, 
and closely cemented to the rafters; others, however, are sloping, w ith ^gable-ends, 
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(Mjijor K(‘nnc(ly’s hcin" of tliis dcsrriptio!),) and I’ntlior Clnnrso In l]u‘ir appoaraiice : 
many, indeed all tlie situations arc exceedingly beautiful; the summit of a small ^recn 
knoll, sludtercd by a steeper hill at tlic back, and looking down upon a valley, beinj^ 
usually chosen, ever}'^ part mai^nHicently wooded with pines of various kinds, the larch, 
and the ecalar, cv('r‘^recn oak, and rhododendron, the two latter not bearing the same 
proportion as the former. 

Tlic gardens arc nunu'rous and thriving ; potatoes, cabbages, and other vegetable 
esculents grow very treely, and beautiful parterres of ^o^^crs nniy be obtained by the 
mere trouble ot transplanting the numerous wild varieties which wreathe the side of 
every hill ; wdnle the seeds ])rocurcd from the plains are easdy matured. The green- 
swaard is at Simla enriched with the vioh;!, the prlmros(‘, red and wliite roses, sonu' 
double, and some assuming the form of a crcc'pcr, convolvoli of many kinds, the wdiolc 
tainily of geraniums, tlic orclns, and others of great beauty pc'culiar to the hills. Tlie 
rose may be seen climbing to the summit of a tall tree, and mingling the profusion of 
its perfumed flowers with the dark foliage of the larch. Fruit is abundant, but the 
(iuality requires the impro\lug liand of eultivatiuu ; jx'ars and apples inhabit the deep 
glens, and would doubtl(;ss, hy trausplautation and grafting, be rendered very siqierior 
to tlifcir present condition ; in tlieir wild state they are hard and tasteless. At l\rns- 
soorec, an Knglish apple-tree ba\ing been snceessfully introduced, has already furnished 
several grafts. This plant cauu' from Liverpool, and jiroved the oidy one whicli sur- 
vived the long journey to the np])cr jirovinees of India, whenei; being transferred to the 
hills, it was pri'served from tin; heat and rains of tin* plains, which found to he so 
destructive to i'luropean planis. ddiis singh* apple-lri'c cost upwaids of siwcnty })(miid3 
before it was [ilautial in the botanic gardmi at Mussooree, Avlicrc it flourishes Invuriaiitlv, 
and will in all probability be the means of bringing its eougeners of tb(‘ hills to piadec- 
tion.' The walnuts are ('xcidlcnt and abundant, and the jieach and apri(‘ot, being culti- 
vated in the villagies, are of good (lualitv ; these*, togidhcr with the strawberries, form 
a very itcceptablo dessert. Lxtre'mely fine grapes arc imported from the countries 
beyond tin; Sutlej; and the bazaar is very well sup])lled with mangoes, oranges, and 
plantains from the plains. It has not Ix'cn tliought aehlsablc hitherto to shock the 
prejudices of tlic natives hy slaughtering bi'cf m tin* hilK, and hntchcr’s meat is there- 
fore coiitiiu'd to mutton and pork, the station lii'iug indchted to the political agent of 
Subathoo for tlie estahlishmeut of a piggc'rv. A diilermice of ojjiuiou exists respecting 
the coiujiarativi' exci'llcnce of the mountain mutton, fix'C to browse on the grass that 
clothes the thymy hills, and tlic gram-fed sheep of the plains; and where high authori- 
ties disagree, it is wvy diflicult to detenniue ■ game is of course ahuiidant ; hut tlu*re 
was at lirst some difliculty in raising domestic poullry, wliich became diseasi'd and 
hhiid; douhth’ss, this iiieoiiv cuicnce will in future he ()l)\iated. 

The abundance of game at ISimla has been disputed hy sjiortsmcn of great authority; 
hut the disappoiutuK'uts of which they eomphuu, v/cre in all probability tlie results of 
impvudcuci; arising from their want of acqnaintanre with the right way of going to 
work: determined sportsmen have found it possililc to employ dogs witli success, and 
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tlicy enjoy oppoHuiiios of woodcock-sliootiiij' M’liidi c.'in iif\or ])c j^ratilifd i,i the [ilains. 
Pogs Jirc frequently essential in getting up tlie birds, tl.u Moudeoek can yvry seldom be 
flushed without thenq for on tlu^ heaters coming down a nullah, the icame will run up 
the bank unpcrceived, and will of course elud(‘ them, hut the* dnir, which of maa '^slt\ 
accompanies the beaters, imimaliatcly aeknow ledgi's the scout, and wlnai the bud stops, 
comes to a point: some descriptions of pheasant can scarcely he leade to mo\e by the 
beaters, who have been knowui to pitch large* stones into a Inish whcie a dog had come 
to a point, without getting them out; the do'' has beam blanu al, when, behold the 
moment the disappointed party have turned away, out would scud thr(‘(‘ or four birds, 
running and thiaauling the jungle like hau's. OtluT descriptions of i,ouii<‘d)i rds au? 
moia* eiisity attainable with dogs, and the dog is indisp('ii*>al)lc m sKairim,^ birds which 
on b(‘ing shot ha\(‘ fallen into thi(‘k jungle, d’he pointc'r siiib-rs considcrahl v fio o his 
rough ('ma)unters with thorns and jungle, and thciad’ore should he well h h, c.ni hilly 
treated, and himtial only tw o days in tin* week; if proper attention he paid to him, he will 
thus he enahled to keep the held during the whoh' season. It is also \ci y lu'ia'ssary to 
mainlam a Mgilant eye o\er oiir canine faxonrites at Simla, when not ('mploM'd m the 
ehasi'j lor tlie hyena and the h'opard are their deadly em'inics, the tormi'r jirowls ihoiit 
at niglit, and w ill sometimes in the dusk of the eveuiiig rush at a sohtaiy dog, ami 
xxalk oil with him with the greatest ease, oeeasion.-dly (‘arr\ mg one away ti’om (he \(iy 
iloor of a, l']uro[)ean dwa'lliiig. ddie leojiard will mak(' flu' attack in opy'ii day, and whin 
puisued, tliese animals manage to eonec.d thenisi'Kes with so miieli adroilm*s> as lo 
lead the ]iarty to hehexe that (Ik'v lake to caith. d'hey do md attempt to atlaik tin 
large* liill-dogs helonging to the iiativi's, and the* htter sometimes assi'iiihle a [siek 
logelher, and hunt the eat-a-moiintain to his very knr, or loiisi*, him m his di ii. A 
solitary tiger will oeeasiuiially straggle up to the m'lghliourhnod of Simla, and tin 
n:ili\es, though not distinguishi'd for their hravi'ry, will on siu*h an (*mergeiiec allaek 
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him \ei-\ boldly. A shikarie, or huntsman, surprisi'd om* m lln*pn‘t ol' [nailing down a. 
cow , he nln/t him throngli the head with a bullet Irom his mat(‘hloek, and, tulluw mg ii[) 
the X K'tory, closed upon him, and dixidcd tlie ^pine with his sword. d\) lh(»s(' ja'i’sons 
ae(|uaiiited with the danger of approaching a tiger, liowexer scxi'rel}^ wounded, such an 
instance of personal eoiii'age xvill he jiistlx estimated. 

An (*\e('lli'nt ha'amr is established at Simla, which is well supplied xxith fori'ign 
])i’oducts and prox isioiis from the [ilains — the forim'r, of com si*, on account ot the 
li'ugth of carriage, at rather an (’xpeiisivc rate. Hitherto, though much wauled, 
nothing in the shape of a house of pulilie eiitertainmeut has hcmi atleiiijited. K is 
rather surprising that while Europeans are always found reiidy to emhaik iii imligo 
speculations, and to xvastc tlu'ir lives in some horrid solituih*, hall the* }ear eoiiqa licit 
to the most dangerous siiperiutcndcuee of the labours of the laetory iimler a eliinati* 
fi’auglit with disease, and the other half condemned lo miserahle iuaetixity ; no om* has 
been found to take up a project xvhich could not fiiil to produce an c\cell(‘ut return lur 
the capital laid out, and xvhich xxould prove a pleasurable employment of time. 

Three thousand pounds xvould sutlicc for the purpose ot establishing an hotel at 

L 
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SirnL'ij which, with proper care, must be rendered very productive, since the high rent 
of houses, and the expense of building them, deter many families, and vast numbers of 
single men, from visiting the lulls, who would otherwjse gladly make them their summer 
resort. A commodious family dwelling-house averages, in building complete, from 
three to five hundred pounds ; and the hotel premises w'ould, of course, cost the pro- 
prietor a proportionate sum, according to their extent. The ground is to be obtained 
on application to the political agent, at a trifling annual rent paid to government,* and 
there arc various spots in Simla admirably calculated for the purpose of an hotel j one 
in particular on the entrance, and one at a higher elevation, comprising a succession of 
terraces, which would afford ample room for spacious buildings, out-houses, &c., and 
excellent garden-ground. Besides the families w ho sovk health in the hills, numerous 
parties would run between return-days from IVIcenit, Loodianah, Kurnaul, and the 
adjacencies, if they had a place in which they could be accommodated without the 
necessit}^ of carrying everything with them excepting their wearing apparel. The land- 
lord might also keep a number of goonts, and let them out to the public at con- 
siderable advantage ^ these ponies are procurable at excecdiugly low prices at the 
annual fair at Rampore, and they may be fed upon barley, which is cheap in the hills. 
The hotel-keeper, besides the profits of his house, would have au opportunity of setting 
up,^inrLvallcd, as general provisioner and farmer, and, in a very short time would be 
dependent only upon foreign supplies of wine and brandy. There is no doubt that 
brewing* might be very successfully undertaken at Simla, and lie could supply the 
whole station with beer, butcher’s meat, poultry, butter, and cheese. Tickling, pre- 
serving, and confectionary, might he carried on upon a large scale ; the candles and 
lamps supplied from the oil and wax which the hills prodiu’C in abundance; and when 
the visitors quit the station, which is usually about November, the return taking place 
in March, the winter months might be very profitably employed. Wax, honey, 
cherry-brandy, presei;ves of all kinds, the skins of the numerous wild animals properly 
prepared, shawls, which may be purchased great bargains, and the soft, light, warm, excel- 
lent bfankets made from the coarser portions of the wool of Thibet, would, with many 
other articles, prove excellent investments for sale upon the plains. Labour is cheap, 
and there would be no difficulty in procuring the services of excellent cabinet-makers 
from Bareilly, or other towns in India, to manufacture furniture upon the spot. The 
same plan might be adopted at Mussoorcc with equal advantage ; billiards and reading- 
rooms forming a portion of the establishment, while a garden, carefully attendant by a 
regular resident, would be equally profitable with the nursery-grounds of England. 
The hill-stations are rapidly increasing in size ; and families intending ultimately to 

• The experiment of making beer has been tried at Meerut, and failed, but the causes which prevented success 
upon the ])lains could not operate in the hills. The liop-plant could be freely cultivated, and, what is still more 
essential, as a substitute can be found for hops, the manufacture of malt might be carried on, which requlreu an 
equable teinpcTuture unattainable in the plains. In addition to the large consumption by Europeans, good beer 
« would hnd a rea«ly .sale amongst the richer classes of native.s, who are not fettered by the restriction! imposed upon 
more orthodox Hindoos. 
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buiU, would gladly put up in the first instance at an hotel, while, until their gardens 
and farm-yards had eonsiderahly progressed, they would seek Iheir supplies from the 
general provisioiicr. In a climaic so healthy, employments so exciting, and such 
constant communication with strangers arriving from distant places, the oianipations of 
a family keeping an hotel at Simla must necessarily he cxecediugly henelieial to both 
body and mind ; while, as a matter of <-(mrse, if eonduetcil on a hheral scale, and for 
moderate prolits, they would speedily lead to wealth. 

Simla boasts a theatre and assembly-rooms, and is often, when visited by the rich and 
the fashionable, portion of the t'ompauv’s enil and military servants, the scene of much 
■^aicty. During the sojourn of Daily Barnes and Lady llrvant, a fauey-fair was held 
hi a romantic glen, named Auiiandale from the lady who lirst graced its solitude. The 
talents of both ladies and geiitlemeii were put in reipiisitiim to furnish drawings, and 
faiicv articles of every kind, while there, were many goods for sale, lor use as well as 
omament; the, proceeds being collected in aid of a native school, to be established at 
Siil'.athoo,' for the purpose of alfording mental instruetioii, needle-work, and other 
nseful art's to the female (ihoorka eliildren ; a boy’s school at the same place having 
b,,.,, found to answer. A h'te of this nature, seemed p.ntieiilarly adapted liolh to the, 
features of the scene, and the talents of the siihoidmatos employed: native gcipiis 
alvvavs appearing to groat advantage in tlie open air, tents were pilehed amid the pnie- 
.nmves of this romantic spot, and the inferiors spread vvilli prodnetions ot great taste 
ami elominee, drawings and sketches of the inagnitieent scenery around, lormmg a very 
..ppvopi'mde eontrihntion. The most interesting, however, of the numerous objects 0 
was a profusion of garlands, wreathed .d' the flowers of the Himalaya, and 
brought lo the fan- by the first idass of the hoys of the Suhatlioo sehoo , attended hv 
, 1 „: ;,ld tiooroo, their superintendent. Then: were olleniigs ol gratitude 0 the hidies 
who had so heiievolriitly .sought to extend the advantages ol msirnetion to t),o s 0 i, 
ot the native eommniiilv, whether male or female, who win, sit oitiliia t 
„.tl„n the circle of their nillnenee. Between seventy and eighty pounds ^ 

very high prices having been cheerfully given for the articles put op loe sale, the ili.vv- 

mgs (’spi'cially being in great ilemaiHl. 


c A AV N V 0 K 

The native city of CaMiipmv extends along tbe (.angeso.i Uir 

inovmee of Alialiahad, about (i.hO miles from Caleiitla. Thong 1 lump 

looked fhr th.c site of Balihrotha at this place, they have hceii comp < < . 

not a single vestige of a city of such great eelehrity being to a mn > 

tluingh having, like all other Oriental g'" ";, ,,,,,, ,,esents several 

meanly built, and boasts ol no edibee of partieular note, ; ^ 
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interesting landscapes ; isoja^ei^ naosqu^s, or pagodas, surrounded by a few jfp9$, b#li% 
of constant recurrence. T^o of these temples appear in the plate, built accordin^'^l^ ' 
the old Hindoo custom, not now invariably follow/jd, with mitre-shaped dqm^is i' 
white building to the left is the house of a wealthy native, and two bungalows in 
occupation of British officers are seen in the distant perspective. ; 

The view of the city on the land-side is a good deal shut out by a wooded iidgOj 
skirting a sandy plain, which divides it from the cantonments. When the setting .Sun - 
lights up the towers and pinnacles, which peep between the rich foliage of the treos, 
the gazer is apt to form an erroneous judgment of the ])icturesqueness and splendour 
of the interior ; there is absolutely nothing to repay the perambulator for the dust 
which he must encounter in a nearer survey. 

Cawupore is a very important military station, it faces the king of Oude's territories 
on the opposite bank of the river, and is always garrisoned by an imposing force. The 
cantonments, which are very irregular, and scattered over a large surface of ground, are 
at least five miles in length. They present a very agreeable succession of houses, 
gardens, and park-like grounds ; these have been literally reclaimed from the desert, 
for although (yawn})ore is situated in the Doaab, whie.h is celebrated for its richness 
and fertility, the country immediately around it is one wide waste of sand. Quitting 
the cantonments, we find the houses of the civilians at Nawanb-gungc in the midst of 
desolation ; and at the other extremity, the same characteristics prevail, the encamping 
ground occupied hy the troops in the cold season being absolutely treeless and leafless, 
and frequently presenting the phenomena of the mirage. Tiie cantonments are a good 
deal diversified by ravines, and being thickly planted and interspersed by native temples 
and village-like bazaars, afford a great variety of interesting drives. The houses, though 
principally bungalows, are upon a very large scale, and their general appearance is 
muoL improved by the addition of bowed ends, stuccoed with chuuain, and bearing 
a resemblance to stone edifices. !Maiiy of these bungalows boast very splendid suites 
of ap^tmeiits, and are fitted up in the interior in a manner wliich does infinite credit 
to the native workmen employed. All are furnished with one or more fire-places, the 
severity of the weather iu^thc cold season rendering a blazing hearth essential to com- 
fort. The gardens are in a high state of cultivation, and are exceedingly productive. 
All the European vegetables, with the exception of broad or Windsor beans, come to 
great perfection in the cold season, and, in addition to those of native growth, the nole- 
cole, an importation from the Cape, is in much esteem. Citrons, shaddocks, oratiges, 
sweet lemons, and limes, are abundant, the trees being literally loaded with their golden 
fruitage : the mango, plantain, guava, and custard-a})ple, are equally plentiful, together 
with melons in the season, and the finest peaclies and grapes which Hindostan can 
produce. The bazaars are well supplied with butcher’s meat, poultry, and game, the 
river furnishes many kinds of fish, and there are English farmers, or provisioners, as 
they are called, settled in the cantonments, who feed pigs, and cure excellent bacon 
and hams. The assembly rooms and the theatre are two very fine buildings, particularly 
the latter, which is surrounded by a corridor supported by pillars .of the Ionic order ; 
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there is unfortunately no clmrcli, the service beitiR performed alternately in tlie riding- 
house belonging to the king’s dragoons, and a bungalow fitted up for the purpose at 
the other end of the cantonments. * Engimier officers Inn c declined to undertake the 
work for the sum otfered by government, and the residents refuse to subscribe to make 
up the surplus required, in consc(piencc of tin; api)rehcnsion of further curtailments, 
should it appear that they had any money to spare. A line avenue of trees, which is 
selected for the evening drive, leads to the racc-coursc, the roads are well watered, and 
the hog and tiger hunting in the neighbourhood, though not cipial to that in wilder 
tracts of the country, is siihicient to afford ^ood sport to the enterprising. 

There is a great deal of military duty to-bedunc at Cinvnporc, and it is consequently 
not a favourite station ; there are also many temptations to expense, which arc not held 
out in smaller communities; but those drawbacks are more than compensated bv the 
choice of society, the facility of procuring European articles, especially l)uoks, and 
tlic constant intercourse with persons proceeding np and down the country, all affording 
a most agreeable variety to the usual mouotony of a Mofussil station. 


A K B A ir S TO M B, - S E C U N D R A. 

Amidst the numerous monumental remains of the Moglml conquerors of India, the 
magnificent pile which heaps terrace upon terrace over the ashes of the mighty Akbar, 
if not the most chaste and beautiful in its design, is certainly the most spacious and 
splendid which llindostau can boast. This superb mausoleum stands in the centre of 
a park-like j)lantation of not less than forty acres in extent, the whole area hein;^ Sur- 
rounded by a battleinented w'all, strengthened by an octagonal tower at each corner. 
These towers are built in a very noble style, and arc crowned witli an open cup«>la at 
the top. There arc also four gateways handsomely constructed of rihl granite ; hut 
three of these entrances ai’c eclipsed by the superior splcmktur of tlu^ lourtli, which is 
one of the most magnificent edifices of the kind to he found in India. It has often 
fallen to our lot to expatiate upon the majestic approaches which the vast conceptions 
of an Indian architect include in the designs fur palace, tomb, or ino.scjuc. The outer 
entrance is always in keeping with the principal building arresting the gaze of the 
visitor, who can scarcely imagine that anything more beautiful is to he seen beyond. 
The gate at Sccuudra, mth its spacious arched gothic hall and lulty marhh; minarets, 
would in itself be considered worthy to commemorate the deeds at the most renowned 
warrior of the world; and* we linger at the portal, notwithstanding the temptation to 
hurry onwards to the spot where the mighty Akbar lies entombed. 

The annexed plate gives a very correct representation of a building exceedingly 
singular in its design, and differing widely from the usual features of Moghul architec- 
ture. It forms a perfect square ; the basement story containing nothing worthy of note 
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e\('ej)tlnj^ its outer colonnmle — the four pAssaf^es leading; from the four gateways — and 
the dim vault in uhich tlm body of Akbar, eiudoscd iii a maihlc sareo))ha^us, reposes. 
A lamp is burning on the tomb, daily fed by tlu; pu)us rare of a few poor brethren of 
the iMoosulman priesthood, wlio als<i strew fiesh (loN^ers o\er the uuconseious dead; 
a beautiful eustum, ])revalent in e\ery part ol' lliudostan. Abovc^ Ibis ehaiuber thcie is 
a second, a third, and a fourtli, each foniiing a distinct story, and rising directly over 
th(5 body, and each containing a marble sarco[)bagus ; but tlua’e ar(' no large; balls, no 
spacious apartnu'uts, and tlu; rooms, which ar(' (‘utciaal from the cloistered verandas of 
tin; ti'rracc's, are (‘\c(a'diui;ly small, and mav almost b(‘ dcuominattal (‘(dls, flights of 
"tah's lead from the enframa's ladow to the first jdatfunu, the building being in the 
1 ,rm of a ])yrauiul uith its ape\ cut olf 'I hi^ stoiT consists of four noble ti'rraccs, 
or rather one (piadrangh', uith tlu' ceniral ch.mdxu' before nieutiomal ; its suite's of 
Miiall apartimmts, and cloistered arc'ide lu the midst, [ircseuting the same facad(‘ on 
e\erv side, ddie uhoh' is surrounded b\ a nohh; balustrade, and at each angle th('re is 
a large pa\ iliou-likc' turrr-t ^^it!l an opc'u cipiola. f lights of staiis ji'ad to the second 
tt'fi’aeed ([U ’dreiej I which is pri'cisi'ly the same as tlii' lower oiu', ('\et'[)t that it is 
smallei, and laeh tier diiuiuishes in si/e until we rea('h tie' snuiiMit of the hmlding, 
aiwl ('liter upon a large marhh* jilatform, sui'rouiuh'd on tlu* four sides by a sf'i'ia'u of' 
\\hite maibh', perforated in evc'iy compartmi'iit in brautiful jiattei'iis of arahescpies, and 
ha\iug turri t('d marble cupolas at the angles. In the ceutrt' stands a tilth sareopliagiis ; 
this is most d('licat(dy and bc'aut ifutl\M*arv('d, the name of the inouai’ch who shs'ps 
below" being inenb('d upon it iii gems. Though ('\posed to ('\('ry change of alinos- 
})hei'e, its beauty remains unimpaired by tlu' sunny climate ol tlu' fiast, and, notwith” 
standing tin' lapse of y(*ars, it is still as jiiirc', as wliiti', and as brilliantly polished as 
(\(;r. d’lie three stories winch iiitcrveiK' Ix'lwicii this roolh'ss ehainhc'r and the base- 
metif floor are constructed of n'd granite, fantastically inlaid with white marble. The 
cupolas an? eo\('red with coloured I ih's eomjioscd of a ceaise (U'seiiptioii of ('uamel ; 
and filtogi't liei- tlna'c' is moi(' of barbaric pomp disphiu'd iii this mausoleum than is 
iniiallv to be fdiiud iii the (degaut ami tasteful e(li!i('es which the Mohammedans of 
India ha\e rc'ai'ed to the niemory of (h'parted greatness. 

A\ hilc the upper pai’t of the building may form a h'gitimati' subject for criticism, 
notldng can be finer than the gateways and tlu' wide marble eolounadi's which swce[) 
along ( aeh side of the tomb. These spacious eloistf'rs would afford aeeoinmodatioii for 
n laiue army ; tin; regimc’iit of flnglisfi dragoons which was (piartc ri'd in tlu'ui during 
the siege of Agra under Lord Lake, oeeupicd hut a small ])ortion : they lead to marble 
chambers scn'cncd otf from (‘aeh other, in w hi(di sev('ral nu'mhei's of the inqierial family 
; !’(' ('iishri ned, and they are thinked with solid tow'crs, their enpohu'd summits forming 
p.ndimis to tin; ten’ace above, dlic interior of the arch at the jiriueipal entrance, the 
on'- to the right in the aeconijianying plab', is embellislicd with verses wliicli ('omme- 
m )i.i^e the fame, \irtu('s, and truimjihs of tlic founder, and expatiate iqam the insta- 
ijdi', y of human grandeur. 

Troni cNcry terrace of this magnificent building, a splendid view of tlie adjacent 
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country is gained. Tlio first looks down upon luxuriant plantations of un.lirageous 
trees, where tlie lofty tamarind forms a glorious Ijaok-ground to the citron and oiange, 
rich in liower and in fruit; pioturesipie groups of cattle give life and ammalion"to 
a scene, which, showing touches of decay in jirostrale coliiuins, and camewa> s .siilfernig 
from the want of repair, is somewhat of a melancholy eharaeler. From the seismd 
terrace, a wider extent of landscape presents itself— cultivated ]dains splendidly 
wooded, and interspersed with iiiniimerahle hiiddinn:^, whose dilapidated stiPe is con'- 
ccalcd In distance, while the topmost height emumands one id' the (inesf pn-p.etsiii 
the world; the .1 nmiia w lading like a sIKeiv snake througli ferlde tiaels, Inxiinanl iii 
foliage, and wealthy in the richest i i>eemiens of aiehiteeinre , p.daees and idlas, the 
imperial city ami tiirreted walls of the fort of Agra, with the Moutei' Mus|id (p'eail- 
niosipte) rearing its glittering cupolas on higli ; and, heymid. <-hi-.mg the e'lieinifieent 
perspeeti\e, the snow-white dome and slender imnars of the 'I'.ij .Mahal, eatehmg the 
of a cloudless sun. 

Tho toiiil) of \kl)nr is situalod ahfmt statai miles from A<;ra, wliieli siippoM'd m 
tli(Mla\^ of its -loi y to liavc r\tv iided to llu' Aer\ antes o( tlie sinroiiiidm- eiielosm e. 
2so\v tilt' Msitoi's Wt'iid Iheir u ay 1 'iroiiyli a |)i(‘l iii*t'M|U(‘ eomitn slfewed \MtIi miiis, and 
aloi);^ tlie stias'is ol a s{'eond->'a1t‘ Iml Imsilmo- et.iimua taal Itiwii, sihiated ii)i(i\\ay 
lit'lvtetai ttie ( ity and tin' toinli, to tlu' \illayo.‘ of Seen iidra, a yfu e wliieli Ixais tlio 
marks oi“ fon.iei’ ooidenee and ■> real .u's^, Imf ulneli now only all’.ir.ls a sliellia to a feu 
ot tin* poorest ])t'asants, eo'ilt'iit to dut'!) heiieatli the eiumhlmp; loots ol' deea\ni^ 
f;raiid( iir. 

Tli(‘ nenjiboiii 111 .:; iidialnl anl s^ net \\ it hstandin^- the p/ith' liny take in tiu' name of 
Akhar, pinna' 1 lienist'h ('s upon (,eenpyin<^^ <;rotiml ri'mh'ia d din ^1 rious l)v a still inoie 
(list iniyiie tied eoinnu'ror d hey siion lli*' liyiiri' of a tiorse, not hadi\ senlpfined in led 
stone, ulnth llit'v eall Itneeplialus , and thev boast that their \ ill, me deims its ;ipp''l- 
hition iioin th(‘ preat Seenmlra, Al(‘\an(h'r of jMacedon—a mmu' wineli ail i/\t'r India, 
doth ^Moslem and llindoo, proiioune-' witli r(‘\erenee and resjieel. lb'oh<ib'\ ont’ol I lit' 
suec'es^oi s to a li'.n^'inent of the In'ron* mad man’s p;iir:mti(‘ (‘in pi n' ('\t endt'd ins eoinjia " i x 
heyond tlic Indus, and left, lieliind him records of valour ^^tlleh are now attnimted to 
Piiilip > \\ailike soji dda; nati\es, wlio elierish an t'\t i aoi dimiiy \ ('iierat am lor tlu' di.ad, 
are ha[)p\ in llu' snp[iosil am that t in-v possess the ashes of this nmxhly eonijui'ror, hos(' 
lepiiU'd tomb on the sninmiL of tin‘ lull at Seenmh'i’ t\l<d;(‘e, in the ('ariialie, n said to 
bf' ^landed by i’o\al tih;eis, wjiu ket*]) the ]datform ele.in liy su eejuiii.^ it with their t.nls 
j he \irtiies ot Akbar s prnate eliaiau'ti'r, Ins lonii; and yloiions leiyn, and tlie stabilit; 
A\ldeh ln> iinarialilc sner(.'ss <j:a\t^ to an eminrc' which had so nearly lalhn a second time 
nmh'r tin' domiujon of the \i'};hanns, Iia\e inspin'd tin' people of Ihmiostan with the 
highest ri'yard for his nn'iiiory. The e\''s of the nati\es sparkle as tli('\ utter his name, 
and th(' fait hfiil t liouy h iiidiucnt tew', wlio now supply the nliei'.ol I la- ehl I ei'iiiy eoiir- 
tiei's (-llei'in^^ thattei 111 -' iiiC('nsc to 1 lie li\ ma: (‘injieror, w ni iiil_\ expo > t 'a ir d* !e.;ht w la n 
P'ilnrii:i> lioni iar and forc'iyni lands eoine to pay homme at ins loai ly lepnlelin'. 'I'he 
niiusoleum itself is kept iii tolerable reoair i>v the ^o\ernment, Imt an an' of desolation 
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is spread over the surrounding buildings. The great gateway belonging to the outer 
wall is in so dangerous a state, that visitors arc afraid to venture under its trembling 
walls; large stones detached from the main edifice al‘e constantly falling, and a breacli 
in the neighbouring wall, another symptom of neglect, aftbrds a safer entrance. The 
renown so justly linked the name of the great Akhar is of so absorbing a character, 
that few of the visitors to his splendid shrine bestow more than a passing glance at the 
recesses, not very unlike Uoinan Catliolic chapels attached to some great cathedral, 
where the less distinguished scions of his house repose. One of these is particularly 
interesting, from its containing the ashes of a Hindoo princess, induced by political 
considerations to give up her kindred and caste, and become the wife of a foreign con- 
queror dilfering from herself in colour and in creed. The Moghuls of that period^ still 
retained the fairness of complexion upon which at the present day they pride them- 
selves, though with little justice, since frequent intermarriages with the children of the 
soil have deepened the tint of t'u ir skins to the same swarthy hue. Throughout the 
wliolc course of Mohammedan invasion, the most determined hostility to unions of this 
nature has been manifested by the unbending Hindoo : many thousand females have 
been sacrificed by their fathers and brothers, rather than they should fall into the 
hands of the profane conquerors who desecrated their altars with the blood of bulls ; 
nevertheless, individual instances occurred, in which the concession was considered too 
essential to be withheld, and the daughters of Rajpoots liave been found in the palaces 
of the IMoghul. 


C II A D G 0 A N. 

The t(*mplc represented in the accompanying engraving forms one of the numerous 
edifices of the same nature which occur in lonely and unfrequented parts of India, and 
ajjpearing as if merely formed to cheer the eye of the traveller as he journeys along an 
almost depopulated wilderness. The adjacent village to which this large and handsome 
pagoda belongs is so small and insignificant, as not to be mentioned in any map or 
guide-book hitherto extant. It is situated in the south-eastern quarter of the Jeypore 
territory, and lies in the route from Agra to Kota, and other places in Central India. 
Chandgoan occurs in the middle of a stage, and therefore it is only from some accident 
that travellers halt in its neighbourhood, or obtain more than a casual glance at the 
pagoda as they marcli along. The country round about is not by any means interest- 
ing, consisting of one of those fiat arid plains thinly clothed with scattered trees, which 
so often fatigue the eye during a journey through the upper provinces of Hindostan, 
The tciu])le is very picturesque, and affords a good specimen of Hindoo architecture, 
unmixed by foreign importations; the pointed mitre-like figure of the cupolas show the 
antiquity of the structure, the greater number of Hindoo buildings erected after the 
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Ijettleitoent of t!ie Moiiammedans in the country having the round domes introduced 
by the conquerors. The shrines of the deities arc placed in these steeple-crowned 
templea ; the part devoted to rdigious worship of a large pagoda frequently not 
hearing any proportion to that which is intended for the accommodation of the offi- 
ciating brahmins and their various attendants. A troop of dancing-girls arc often 
doiiiesticated within the precincts of some well-endowed temple; they are not the 
most immaculate of their sex, but their devotion to the service of the god sanctifies 
their occupation, and the Nautch women belonging to a pagoda arc never considered 
to be so degraded and impure as those who hJlve not the honour to live under hrah- 
minical protection. Poor persons feel no objection to devote their daugldcrs to this 
kind of life ; and deserted children, who are taken out of compassion by the brahmins, 
are always brought up to assist at the religious festivals, Avhich arc frequently accom- 
panied by theatrical exhibitions. There is one especially, in honour of Krishna, in 
which, after the dancing-girls have displayed their art, a ballet is perfomed by young 
boys educated for the purpose, who represent the early adventures of the deity during 
his sojourn in the nether world. These boys arc always brahmins, and the most 
accomplished belong to Muttra, a place scarcely inferior to Benares in sanctity. 
The' corps dc ballet, if they may be so denominated, attached to any Hindoo estab- 
lishment of great celebrity, travel about during the seasons of particular festivals, 
and perform at the different courts of Hindoo princes. They arc always extremely 
well paid for their exertions, and become a source of wealth to the pagoda to which 
they belong. This explanation will account for the numerous suites of apartments 
intended for human inhabitants, which are usually to be found within the enclosures 
of the sacred buildiugs of the Hindoos. 

Little or nothing is at present known concerning Chandgoan, thoiigli by its perfect 
condition it appears to have funds for its repair at its disposal. Placed upoii the 
borders of Jeypore, it is not in the neighbourhood of any city oT note ; and though 
the province is now under British protection, it is rarely visited by the Aiiglo-Ttidiau 
residents of Hiiidostan. The capital of the state, which is one of tlid most splendid 
cities of the peninsula, and certainly the finest belonging to Bajpootana, attracts com 
paratively a very small portion of attention. "With the exception of the notice in 
Hamilton's Gazetteer, a work which is not so universally read as it deserves to be, 
little or nothing was known of this city until the publication of Bishop Heber s 
Journal, and the learned prelate seems to have been wholly unprepared for the magni- 
ficence of its architecture. 
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VIEW NEAR KURSALEE. 

At our lialting-place near the village of Ozree, on the road to Kursalee, the immense 
assemblage of mountains, range swelling upon range, again forcibly brought the image 
to our minds of the waves of a mighty ocean lashed into fury, and rearing their billows 
on high, until, suddenly cheeked by an all-powerful hand, they ceased their wrath, and, 
stilled into sullen majesty, became gigantic masses of earth and rock. The clothing of 
these hill-sides favours the idea, adding considerably to their wave-like appearance, and 
presenting altogether a chaotic mass of wild and singular grandeur. 

Kursalec is a large and flourishing place, full of temples and brahmins, the latter-* 
named gentry establishing themselves in great ahundaucc near the scenes most in repute 
with the numerous pilgrims resorting to the sacred sources of the Ganges and Jumna, 
from whose pockets these wily priests contrive to pick a very pretty subsistence. The 
brahmins who are attaclied to the temples have certainly the best of it, for the numbers 
rcsijrting to the hills for the purpose of making as much as they can of their sacred caste, 
render it necessary that some should toil for their support. Occasionally we find them 
populating a whole village, and settling down as cultivators; and many who are not so 
lortunate as to establish themselves as proprietors of land, travel to and fro from the hills 
to the plains, with jars of the holy water, which obtain a ready sale among the pious who 
are unwilling or unable to make the pilgrimage tbcmsclvcs. Daring tlicir journeys, the 
sanctity of the order is suflicient to procure board and lodging gratis ; to refuse a meal 
to a bralirain would, indeed, bo a heinous ofteiicc, for Avhich no punishment, either in 
this* world or the next, could be considered too great. Some of tlie temples are said to 
have been miraculously raised by the gods themselves, and of course derive superior 
holiuQss from that circumstance: they are adorned, according to the revenues of the 
neighbouring devotees, with ornaments of various descriptions, musical instruments, and 
images of ditterent degrees of value. 

The horns of numerous species of deer are very favourite decorations, both of temples 
and tombs, the natives attaching some peculiar virtue to these sylvan trophies, and 
believing that they exercise a mysterious influence over tlicir present and future fortunes. 
In addition to the worship of the numerous deities introduced by the brahmins of the 
plains, it is supposed at no very remote antiquity, the people of the hills have a very 
extensive catalogue of superstitions exclusively their own, performing religious worship 
to the symbolical representations of good or evil beings, which their imaginations have 
invested with supreme power. The cow is, however, reverenced by the most degenerate 
followers of the brahminical faith ; and when we first occupied the hills, the very poorest 
persons have refused to sell one of these sacred animals to a purchaser of a different 
persuasion, even though he engaged to respect a life so highly venerated, and offered 
gold in exchange. 
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The sacred character of the cow does not secure it from hard work, it being employed 
in the laborious departments of agriculture, in the same manner pursued by the more 
orthodox Hindoos of the plains ; bat it is better treated, being fed and tended with much 
greater care than the ill-used animal mocked by the worship of those who often prove 
cruel task-masters. 

Some fine pieces of land attached to the neighbouring villages are wholly appro- 
priated to the maintenance of the temples and their priests, and the images in some of 
these pagodas are remarkably well executed. The five brothers of the Pandoo familv, 
who make so conspicuous a figure in the cave-tcmplcs of Ellora, have a religious edifice 
dedicated to them at Lakha Kundul, a beautiful village in this district, where is also to 
be found a bullock couchant, of black marble, as large as life, and sculptured by no mean 
hand. Our road to this- lovely place, which deserves more than a passing remark, led 
through a noble forest, in which the oak and the rhododendron mingled freely with the 
pine, and on emerging from these woody labyrinths, we came at once upon the Jumna, 
as it swept round the base of a lofty mountain, covered with wood to its topmost height, 
Presently we reached a little valley, our march taking us along the side of gentle 
eminences in a high state of cultivation, and tliere, shaded by a grove of fruit-trees, 
stood a temple, in one of the most beautiful situations imaginable, an opening between 
the neighbouring hills aflbrding a view of the snowy mountains, and a cascade, which 
forms their welcome tribute to the plains. This valley, in addition to its natural beau- 
ties, wore a trim appearance, the evidence of human occupation ; the apricots attained 
their largest size, and the enclosures of flowering hedge-rows were neatly kept. 

The scenery of the glen of the Jumna is universally allowed to be exceedingly 
beautiful; some, however, of our party preferred that of the llupiii and Pabar rivers, 
where the precipices close in over the gradually rising bed of the stream, steeper and 
still more grand at every march, and wlicrc the forests which clothe the bases of these 
cliffs assume an aspect of more purely alpine character than those ifi their ncighbourliood, 
the dark yews, cedars, and firs, and the silver birch, occurring in greater profusion than 
in the vicinity of Kursalee, though at so much higher an altitude. *It is difKcidt to 
decide between the various claims to beauty which these striking scenes possess. One of 
our fellow-travellers was particularly delighted with a march along a steep ascent through 
woods of oak and rhododendron, which lusted a whole mile. Upon reaching the summit, 
an exceedingly grand prospect of the snowy peaks, from Bundcrpooch to the right, and 
Bachunch on the left, was obtained, the lower view being wide and varied, showing the 
course of the Jumna to the south-west, until it w\as lost in a distant range. The moun- 
tain he traversed was white with recent snow, but many of the surrounding peaks, 
which rose still higher, were, on account of their greater steepness and shaft-like 
summits, of the most deep and sombre hue ; subsequently descending, we ’followed 
another beautiful tract of forest, of a perfectly new character, the trees being ash, 
sycamore, horse-chestnut, bamboo, and the wild pomegranate, which were growing^ 
luxuriantly at the elevation of six thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven feet above 

the level of the soa. 
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FORTRESS OF BOWRIE, IN RAJPOOTANA, 

The name of Rajpoot is connected ^ith military enterprise, every man, so calling 
himself, feeling compelled to support his claim to the proud title by wielding a sword. 
In consequence of the warlike disposition of the inhabitants, and the difficult nature of 
the country, Eajpootana never was thoroughly subdued by those victorious Moguls, who 
carried their conquests throughout many well-defended provinces, down to the more 
easy acquisition of Bengal. At feud with each other when not engaged in. combating 
an invading strevnger, the chieftains fortified themselves upon heights which they deemed 
inaccessible to a hostile force. The native idea, founded upon a code of military tactics 
now exploded, that safety was best to be found at great elevations, has much improved 
the appearance of the country in all hilly districts. Whatever modern fortifications may 
have gained in strength, they have lost in picturesque effect ; and most persons who 
have had any opportunity of contemplating the bastions and towers of feudal times, will 
sympathize with the disappointment experienced by Sir Wiilter Scott, when he first 
beheld a modern citadel. 

Euined villages, of which there are abundance in India, arc not more plentiful than 
the fortresses to be met with immediately as the upper provinces are gained, and we 
approach a country capable of being defended from a height. Every little rajah, or 
petty chief, climbs an eminence, and entrenches himself within walls of mud or stone, 
according as his means will afford : these eagles^ nests are garrisoned by troops of 
retainers, armed with spears, and bows, and rusty matchlocks, and bearing tlie defensive 
weapons so long out of use in Europe, namely, the shield. The country comprehended 
under the name of Eajpootana, is comprised of so many districts, that every variety of 
scenery is to be found in it ; but though the valley of Oodiporc, and other equally beau- 
tiful portions, are celebrated for the exquisite loveliness of the landscape, the general 
character is that of stelility . The country, therefore, represented in the plate, surrounding 
the fortress of Bowrie, must be considered as a favourable specimen : wood and water, 
which fail in many other tracts, arc here abiiiidant; the banian affords an umbrageous 
foliage to the scene, and the one delineated in the accompanying engraving will give the 
reader an accurate idea of the manner in which a whole grove is produced from the 
parent stem. Each of the pendent fibres, upon reaching the ground, will take root, afford- 
ing support to the branch whence it has descended, and enabling it to push out farther, 
and fling down other pillars, until at length a wide area all round is formed into avenues, 
some of* these trees covering several acres. A native, who regards this beautiful product 
of nature witli tlie greatest veneration, will never, with his own consent, permit a banian- 
tree to be cut down, or mutilated ; few, however, are allowed to spread themselves to their 
♦ greatest extent, as the ground is in many places too valuable to be thus occupied. Thi^ 
small fig produced by the banian furnishes nutritious foc^ to ij^inense multitudes of 
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animals— monkeys, squirrels, peacocks and various other birds — living amid its branches ; 
and, indeed, so great are the advantages to be derived from its shade, and from the pro- 
tection it ailoids to tlic infeiioi c]asscs of the animal creation, that it is not surprising 
that the Hindoos should look upon it as a natural temple, and lie inclined to pay 
it divine honours. 

There is a tree of this description on the banks of the Nerlmdda, wliich, thon'di 
exposed to the devastating iriHueuec of high Hoods whicli have \iaslied a portion awav, 
measured two thousand feed in circumference; — only the principal stems, three hundred 
and fifty in number, being included. Travellers seek slielter in these luagiiiticeiit 
pavilions^ and the religious tribes of Hindoos are particularly fond of n'sting beneath 
their umbrageous canopy. Under many, a resident bralimin is often to be found, and 
few are witliout tludr attendant priesthood in some shape or other — the Jogeis, Byragees, 
Gossaens, Sunyesses, or other denomination of I'akeers. 


JUMMA MUSJID, -MANUOO. 

Tnosi: only who have had an opportunity of remarking the m^ble countenances, cvalted 
stature, and diguihed bearing of tin; ftwv sjieeinu'us (jf the tribe, who, in the hinnble 
capacity of ajiplc incrcliaiits and camel drivers, make animal visits to lliudostau, can 
form an adcapiatc notion of tlio splendid natuial gifts lavished on the Afghans. Thev 
claim to be of Jewish oiigin, aiul, though tlieir features (r(‘semhliMg portraits of lfi(' Jews 
Ijy the old masters), tlicir names, and many of their customs, favour the helu'f, yet the 
proofs are incouiphdc. Afgliaus owx'd their lirst introductiou into lliinlostrm to 

the couimercial dealings which they carried on ladwccn that country and Persia; hub 
Cstablisluug themselves iqion the throiu; of Dellii, .they became for a time mastcr>;of the 
kingdom, and have left in many parts nunieruus memorials of their foiimu’ supremacy. 
Tiic Jutiima jMusjid, at ^^audoo, is said to he tin; liuc'st and largist spi'ciuicu ot the 
Afgliaii mosque at ju’esent to be found in India. Its wild and desolate aspi'ct, as it 
appears in the accompanying jilato, is exactly correspondent wdh tiie .state ut tin' city, 
Icsertcd and reduced to a heap of ruins. Afaiidoo has alicady been dcscrdied as the 
ancient capital of the l)liar rajahs; standing on tlie summit of oiu' ot the inonntaio.s 
of the A'hyndian range; it Avas formerly a jdaee of eoii''id.cral>le iinportaiiee strong by 
nature, and rendered still more; so by art ; but, since its reduction by Akbar, it has 
lallen into decay, being, fur a long time prior to tlie Britisli conquests in Malwa, a .struiq;- 
hold of Bhcel robbers. The remains of a part of tin* piazza, (h'clare that the Juninia 
Musjid at Mandoo was formerly enclosed in a (juadrangle, according to the usual stylo 
of similar cdiliccs in India; the smallness and ronndness of the cupola show tlie pecu- 
liar characteristics of Afghan architecture. Domes of similar construct ion arc to be 
seen in the ruins of the adjoining college, now nearly reduced to a heap of stones. 
* 
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The small number of human beings, who now share the city with numerous families of. 
wild beasts, consist of a fevr Hindoo devotees, who are at little pains to defend them- 
selves from the attacks of tigers, conceiving that death from on^e of these animals 
affords a sure passport to heaven. 

There is scarcely any mention whatsoever of Mandoo in a iourncy from Agra to 
Oojcin, a city only sixty-five miles distant, performed in 1703; though the travellers 
crossed the Chumbul not far from its source, near the mountain-city. The buildings of 
Mandoo are chieffy built of red schistus, which is found in the neighbonrliood ; and the 
scenery is described as being very beautiful, especially on the banks of the Chumbul, 
which presents a large body of rapidly-running wati'.r, bounded by hills of different 
elevations, and the most picturesque forms. The water of the Chumbul is extremely 
clear, and it is overshadowed in many places by groves of trees. The fertility of the 
soil, and the favourable nature of the climate, are (;xem]dified by the redundance of 
vegetation which has sprung up in every part of jMandoo ; trees have planted their 
roots amid the stone- work of the Jumma Musjid, and its once paved area is overgrown 
with shrubby plants, and long jungle grass, now the haunt of tigers, w hich lodge in its 
palaces, and bring forth their young in the halls of kings. 

There is little chance that Malwa will become sufficiently dourishing and populous 
tq ffil Mandoo with inhabitants, before its neglected buildings shall have fallen into 
utter and irremediable decay. New generations will probably choose new sites for 
their cities, and, in a short time, the last vestiges of its former glory will have wholly 
disappeared. 


BENARES. 

• 

In ascending the Ganges, the first indication given to the anxious stranger of his 
approach to tlie holy city, is afforded by those loffy minarets which tower above the 
dense mass of buildings, spread in ])icturcsqiic confusion, along the curved margin of 
the river, to the distance of iiemdy live miles. Cold indeed must be the heart which 
does not glow, as the gorgeous panorama discloses itself — and temple, and tower, long 
pillared arcade, broad ghaut, and balustraded terrace, come iortli in full relief, inter- 
spersed with the rich dark-gi’ccn foliage of the pcepiil, the tamarind, and the banian ; 
and, garlanded at intervals with lustrous flowers, peeping through the interstices of 
highly-sculptured buildings, bright tenants of some blooming garden sequestered amid 
their spacious courts. 

Few cities, however splendid, present so great a variety of attractive objects as 
I Benares. The absence of all regular plan, the great diversity of the architecture, the 
•mixture of the stern and solemn with the light and fantastic, give a grotesque appear- 
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kSbils -portions of the scene ; but the effect of the whole is magnificent, and 
the details are of almost ^conceivable beauty. 

The ghauts^ or landing-places, broad flights of steps descending into the river, are 
the only quays, if such they may bo called, which the city possesses : the buildings, for 
the most part, project into the water, although it is thirty feet below tlic level of the 
bank; and the whole line, from sunrise until long after sunset, is s^\ arming Mith bu'^v 
multitudes engaged in various occupations. The ghauts are ciowded wilh people, 
some lading or unlading the numerous native vessels which convey mcreliandisc to and 
from this grand mart for the commerce of Ilindostan Prop(‘r ; others drawing water, 
performing their ablutions, or engaged in prayer; for, notwithstanding the multiplicity 
of the temples, the religious worship of the Hindoo is performed in the open air. 

Although the rooted hatred entertained by the followers of the prophet, against every 
species of idolatry, prompted them to promulgate their own creed by fire and sword, 
wheresoever their victorious armies penetrated, the desecration of the holy city was not 
effected until the reign of Aurungzebe. The emperor being determined to humble the 
boast of the brahmins, levelled one of their most ancient and venerjited pagodas to the 
ground, and erected a mosque on its site, whose slender spires, springing up into 
the golden expanse above, seem to touch the skies. In a city so crowded with splendid 
architectural objects, it required some bold and happy design, to produce a building 
which should eclipse them all; and this has certainly been effected by the minarets, 
which attract and arrest the gazei^s eye from every point. 

Previous to the erection of these graceful trophies of the Moghul concpicst of 
Ilindostan, the bralimins pretended tliat their city could not be affi cted by any of the 
changes and revolutions which distracted the world, of which it formed no part, being 
the creation of Siva after the curse had gone forth which brought sin and sorrow upon 
earth, and upheld by tlie point of his trident. The priesthood have been obliged to 
abate some of their lofty pretensions, since ^Moslem temples have been raised beside the 
shrines of their deities; and blood, not required for sacrifice, has been, and continues to 
be, shed withiu the precincts of the city. * 

The Mussulman inhabitants do not choose to relinquish their Icababs, in consideration 
for the religious scruples of their Hindoo neighbours, and kill ami eat without cere- 
mony. They have established butchers^ shops in some of the principal thoroughfares, 
which display, upon long skewers, those lean morsels of meat, the most esteemed i oasts 
of an Asiatic board, but Avhicli, previous to their removal to the Burivachrc khnna, cook- 
room, furnish a delicious regale to some millions of hluc-bottlc flics. Foimerlythe 
slaughter of an animal by any hand save that of the priest, and for any purpose except- 
ing that of religious sacrifice, would have occasioned a revolt in the holy city . hut the 
brahmins have now been accustomed to see the sacred cow fall a victim to the appetites 
of their rulers; and the neighbouring bazaars are well supplied with both beef and veal, 
articles of food, from which the East India Company's civil and military servants, 
uilw.|lling to off’end the religious prejudices of the natives, for a long period abstained, 
va ijllilj, tljte strong hold of their superstition. 
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Although the view of Benares from the river, must be considered the 
jiiid imposing, no correct idea can be formed of this singular city, without ped^^tjuQ^ ^ 
into the interior, threfiding its mazy labyrinths, and taking a bird^s-eye view from j 
towering height. The ascent of the minarets is usually attempted by those who are;3ft04 V 
afraid of encountering fatigue. The open cupola, or lanthorn, at the top, is gained by 
a narrow, but not very inconvenient stair, but as, with the want of precaution common 
to all classes of Asiatics, the apertures for the admission of light and air are left tofall^^' ’ 
unguarded, it is only those who possess strong heads and well-strung nerves, Tirho dStU 
look down through tliesc dangerous apertures, without encountering a very painful 
degree of dizziness and tremor. 

After winding through lanes and alleys, so narrow that a siifgle individual must be . 
jostled by every person he meets, and where a brahraanee bull, an animal privileged 
to roam wheresoever he chooses, may block np the passage, and render it impassable 
during his pleasure, the astonishment is veiy great, when we perceive that the closeness 
of the city is chiefly confined to its avenues. Looking down from the minarets, or some 
other commanding height, upon the city of Benares, as it lies spread out like a map 
beneath us, wc arc surprised by the stately gardens and spacious quadrangles occupying 
the ground between the high buildings which line the narrow streets. Some of these 
seclftded retreats are remarkably beautiful, surrounded by cloisters of stone, decorated 
with a profusion of florid ornaments, and flanked by some high tower, whence the most 
delightful prospect imaginable may be obtained of the adjacent country, with its fertile 
plains, umbrageous woods, and ever-shining river. Others, smaller, arc laid out in 
parterres of flowers, with a fountain playing in the centre, and all are tenanted by 
numerous birds of the brightest and most resplendent plumage, flocks of every variety 
of the pigeon and the dove common to the plains, blue jays, yellow-breasted sparrows, 
and whole battalions of ring-necked paroquets, with tlicir brilliant feathers gleaming 
like emeralds in the sun, as they skim along, soaring far above the mango-trees which 
bear their nests, yet seldom overtopping tlie crowning pinnacle of the minaret, whence 
the spectator surveys the singular and beautiful objects revealed to his admiring gaze. 

At a short distance from the minarets, to the left, the house of the Peishwa, a 
Mahratta prince of great wealth, is visible in the accompanying plate, towering above 
all the other buildings ; it is*seven stories in height, and from the terrace on its roof, 
wliicli is surrounded by a parapet breast high, a prospect as extensive as that from the 
minarets, may be obtained. • 

It is no uncommon circumstance, for the princes and nobles of Hindostan, who$e 
possessions lie at a considerable distance, to build or purchase a residence in the holy 
city, to whicli they may repair during the celebration of particular festivals, and where 
they are anxious, when worn out by the cares of state and the deceitfulncss of tKe 
world, to spend their last days. Those who die at Benares, in the favour of the brah- 
mins, arc assured of immediate absorption into the divine essence ; nor is this priWlq^ 
confined to any sect or caste ; such is the sanctity of the place, that persons who h^, . 
committed the most frightful crimes, or have (ever been convicted of that worst 
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of sacrilcf^e, eating beef, may secure a glorious immortality, ])y yii'ldiug up their spirit 
in tliis liallowcd spot, provided always that they ha\e Ij^eii charitahh; to the brahiums. 

Though there is no garden or pleasure-ground attaidu'd to the JhMsln\a’s residence, 
the building affords a very fair specimen of the habitations of wealthy Hindoos. There 
are outer windows only on one side next the strci't, \ihieh contains scvmi large apart- 
ments, rising over each other: the rest of the chambers open upon covered galleries, 
surrounding three sides of a small court, and the communn'atioii from story to story is 
very curious. A single flight of stairs leads from the lower to Hie uppm* apartment, 
wdiich must be ciosscd before the next flight can b(‘ gained; a mode of const) ncl ing a 
staircase whiidi is often seen in native buildings in India, and ^\liich Mills well with the 
j(‘jil()us precautions formerly necessary in the unsettled stat(‘ of the count ly. Some of 
the atiartments are furnished with bialsteads peculiar to the IMalirattas, a platform of 
polished wood, slightly curved, suspended from the ceiling at an easy distance from the 
ground : the panels and pillars of those rooms arc of car\ed wood, and their decorations 
were composed of rich carpets, and silver vessels, very splendidly wrought. 


TIIK GANdl^S ENTEKING THE PLAINS NLAll HliRWAR. 

Aetki? journeting for some days through an inland country, the sight of a liver always 
afbu’ds gratifieatioii, and at all limes and seasons European tra\elli'rs, possessing the 
slightest (Itgi’i'C of sensibility, share in the enthusiasm with which tlie natives liail 
a view of the (laiigi's. At the spot in which we now beludd it, the sacred ri\er was 
peculiarly iiiten'sting : it had already traversed in its winding course over a limldreil 
and iifly miles, from its secluded mountain birth-place, amid mighty lahynntlis ol 
roeh^; and, now, having forced a passage tlirough tlic last hairier, fairly eim'r^o'd in 
a broad clear stream upon Ibe plains. No loiigi'r opposed by ditlicnlt'ie^, the rage and 
fniy of its rush has subsided, tranquillity eharaeleriziiig the torrent which eaiiu^ foam- 
ing and davliiiig f’’om its source, now leaping a [irceqnee, and now wearing away the 
solid rock ill the impetuosity of its progress. 

Ecyoud the point in wdiieli the Gauges enters the plains, to its final junction with 
the ocean, a dislaiicc of tw'clvc hundicd miles, it flows smoothly and placidly along, 
occasionally vexed and ruflled by the tempest, or, assuming an alarming m-gree of 
velocity, as swelled by the melting of tlie snows, its strong cuirent fhes with the speed 
of au arrow, ^riierc arc, liow'ever, no cataracts in its long (h'seent towards the se<i, the 
fall being somewhat Ic'ss than a foot a mile, through a cliaiiucl which varies in width 
very considerably in particular places and at jiarticular seasons, until, as the mighty 
river approaches' the ocean, it spreads out its waters afar, pouring tlicm lorth in a Hood 
tea miles broad. The Ganges is not fordable below' its conflux with the Jumna; but 
tiiougb it may be crossed by men and animals at se\eral places previous to its junction 
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witli tins majestic tributary, tlic navigation is never interrupted from the spot in wliich 
it runs into tlie plains. Its rise is seldom above thirty-two teet, and when it reaehes 
this height, it spreads over the adjacent eountry like a sea, inundating the low land, and 
fr('([uently destroying whole villages, those lhat remain rising like islands in the midst 
of the tlood. 

The road by which avc travelled was skirted on one side hy a precipitous craggy 
range, elotlu’d witli lichens and creep(*rs of various descriptions, and crowned occa- 
sionally uith a t]'('e spreading its delicate toliagi; against tin; sky, a ladder of bamboo 
here and tlnu’e aiding the ascent, llcautiful wild ^lo^\clS, some ot them highly odorous, 
were springing from the chdts, while the bright river which glided bcsidi; us bluslrcd 
with the pink of the lotus blossoming on the surface. 

The Ganges, at this place, abounds witb fish of all kinds; and, amongst them, the 
king of the linny tribes, the noble mahascer, or great-head, ulneh by many persons is 
esteemed 11 k‘ most delicious lVesh-wat('r fish uhleh ever gratified the palate of an 
epicure. It rise's to the lly, affording excidleiit s[)ort to the angler, sonuMimes attain- 
ing the size of a large cod, and is tidvcn with consuleiable difiieiilly, cm ii by those who 
have been accustonuHl to saliiioii-fishing in tlie most cehbrated n\('is ot Scotland. Ihc 
mali;ise('r is sent to table in various ways, Indian cooks bi'i ug lamoiis lor their lish- 
stews and curries; but it, doi's not n'lpiiri; any ad\entitious aid liom tlie culinary art, as 
it is e\(pnMt(' when plain-boded, beiue:, according to the best gastronomic anllionty, 
luscious but \et unsatiatirig. In India, (isli can only Ix^ (atmi in perfection on the 
banks of the stream nlierc it is eanglit ; it must bi' eookial imnierliatt'ly niion its 
capture, for it will not Ix'ar salt, and alter boding can only bi' kept tor a tew lionrs in 
a pickle composed of vinegar, clnlies, and grei'ii ginger. With n spirt to this hdtif 
adjunct, those who possess any pliilanthropie feeling will nniti' in tlu' ho[)e lhat at some 
not v*(’rv distant period llu‘ root whu'li produces it may be made to Ilonrisli in fairopi'an 
gardens, for there can be nothing that (uilers more generally into tin' eomiiosition o( 
every disli, whether sa\onrv or swc'ct. ^Flie \\arni aromatic ila\oiir diilei’s widely troiii 
the harsh biting heat of tlie dried root, \>lnlc tlie stewed slices jiosvc'^^ a degri'C ot rieli- 
ncss and delicacy wliicli are highly agrei'able to tlie taste. dTis digression in lavonr ot 
the nuiliasecr, and green ginger, tboiigli cbaraeteiistie ot liidnin travelhus, may bo con- 
sidered by some readers out of place at an approach to one of the most sacred spots 
throiigliout Hindostaii. 

We \\CYC jonrneying to the gate of Ilniia, or \ Islmu, the most popular ot the 
Hindoo triad; the town of Ilnrdwar, or JInrrudwar, a seem' chosen from time inime- 
morial for the concourse of pilgrims from e\ery part of the Eastern world. To heliohl 
Hie (ianges at tin; moment in which, having forced a passage through the mountains, 
it glides in one broad stream along the plain, seems to the exhausted devotee, who has 
sutfered every fatigue and privation eousoqueut ujion a long and painful journey, aided 
by very scanty means, as more than a recompense for all his toils. He gazes, enrap- 
tured, oil the holy river, and, gathering up his Ikiling strength to the task, presses 
onward, hut too happy to yield up life with the first iilungc of his body in the hallowed 
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wave. A blessed immortality according to Giil\i‘rsal belief amongst the followers 
of Brahma, sccaired to the person wlio thus has ended his eaiecr on earth; and manv, 
wearied of life, and an\ious to enter scenes of purer cnjdyiiHMit, will (ather commit 
suicide, or, if too feeble to perform the act themseUi's, pre\ad upon their fiicuds to 
hasten the moment of dissolution, leavin;^ their bodies to lloat down lhi‘ dauyes, whih' 
their souls are absorbed in the Divine essence. 

It is at this place that persons journeyin;^ from a ;^o-eat distance are anxious to till 
their jars with water, in order that they may carry a portion of th(‘ sacred {'lenient to 
tlu'ir homes. Sometimes these water-pots are coineyi'd m a \erv jnet iiresipie inaiiiier, 
being sliiiig upon bamboos resting upon the shouhha-s of long file's of nii'ii, ami gaily 
decorated walli flowers and ja'aeoeks’ feathers. Bieh and pious Hindoos, who inhabit 
the Deccan and other remote pro\inC('s, spend large sums of ihoik'n in [aoeiiring I In* 
holv-w%'iter of tlu' Ganges, which is brought to them by a class of persons who obtain 
their livelihood by their long journeys. They are, houi'ver, content to take the wati'i* 
at the nearest point, and, if not basi'ly maligiu'd, are sanl to ha\e little seiiqih' about 
suppUing any deticieucies, occasioned by biaaakage and leakage on tlu' road, at tin- liisL 
j'licror well wliieh they pass on their way. Some precautions arc taken to pre\enl 
tli('s(‘ frauds: in onh'r to [irovc that the water lias in reality lieeii brought Irom.tlie 
Gangix'f, till' 1)('arers oblaiii a certilieate to that elfect, together witli a witli which 
the proper oflu'ial at tin' place' wliere it is tilled, elo''es the \(*ssel. ddie jars ni<‘ c‘nclos('(l 
ill a frame-work of bamboo slung at eilher cud of a [loh* of the same, which is e:ii‘ri('d 
aero'^s the shoulder, and is home m this maiim'r many hundred imh's. Tin' hearers ol 
tlie Gauge's water, though ha\iiig lite'rally nothing to tempt the' plumh're'r, h:i\(' bee'ii 
fre ipientlv mnreloi'e'd of late \ ears hy those: fiightlul tiands ol assM-vsnis, the* 1 hugs, wliei 
consider it to be an act eif duty towarels their goddess Hliow aiiee', who i ('presents the 
de'struel i ve powc'i*, to sai'i'itiee' all the xielims wliieli she' throws ni tln'ir way, and iIh'I'c'- 
fore miirdi'i’ the' most povcrty-stneke'ii wretelies, in the' hope' ot being lewinehd by 
a lielier liooty. 

7 \ii acfpiaiiitanee xxitli a tithe of tlie* horrors, the' slioeking w<is|e ol hunnm hie, llie* 
fearful sum of biiman sulferiiig, ]U’odnc('d by the most b<n]jaioi.s as well tin' nio''t iiie'on- 
sisteut religion wiiicn the dist('nipe*red imagiualiou ol mau lias e\er ti.mn'd, suliiee to 
call forth melaneliolx tee'liiigs in tlie breast e)i the (diristiau sjieetatm, as h<' ga/cs upon 
the bright wate'rs, subje'cted to so many and sneh dreadlul pollutions, heeogm/aiig tin 
Supreme Bejwer in the lilcssings wbieli a benignant |)e'it\ lavnhe"' upon the' ohje'cls ot 
its cre'ation, an untutored mind may i)e forgiven, il, leiiorant ot the' Source' whence the 
henctit is derive'd, adoratiem and homage sliuuld he jiaid to Hie tree atloreliiig shade', oi 
to the river, wliieh supplie's the ('le'iiiciit so ue'cessaiy feir Hie preserx alioii and enjoy- 
ment of life. But tlie llmdoos have, with the bliueh'st perxersity, departed horn the 
early simplicity of Ihe'ir erec'd, and ha\c reare'd, througho'it scenes of tiampiil beauty, 
altars ecmeuted with human blood, deseeratiiig the' pure waters ot the (lungcs with the 
swollen corses of the eh'ael, who have been murdered on its hanks, iii ohcelienee' to the 
niost horrid superstition. It is deemed incumbent upon the rclatixes of a dying person 
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to hurry the unfortunate to the side of some sacn.d river, there to breathe the last sigh ; 
and 'when deatli is protracted, and exposure to cold dews or a burning sun fail to 
accomplish the object desired, the sufferer is relieved from his miseries by a more 
summary mode, the mouth and nostrils being stopped with the mud of the Ganges, 
which is supposed to possess purifying qualities. There can be no doubt that the death 
of multitudes is hastened by this process: for when once a patient is brought down to 
the water to die, recovery is deemed disgraceful, inasmuch as it proves that the person 
thus escaping is rejected by the gods. 

Til consequence of the expense of burning a corse upon a funeral pile, wood being 
in India both scarce and dear, individuals belonging to the poorer classes are after 
death thrust into the river with very little ceremony, affording a shocking spectacle to 
unaccustomed eyes, as they float down generally with the ghastly head above the water. 
People who can afford it, obtain wood for the performance of the last sad rites ; but, 
generally speaking, they grudge the cost of a quantity sufficient for the purpose of 
reducing the body to ashes; it is merely scorched a little, and then consigned to the 
Ganges. AVhcii incrematiou is completed, the traveller who is so unfortunate as to 
pitch his tent or moor is boat near the scene of action, suffers \cry considerable anuoy- 
anoc from the effiuvia arising from the burning corpse, while at the same time his 
eyes may he shocked by the sight of some huge carrion-hird, wafted down the liver by 
the prey which it has seized and is devouring; a corpse being frequently indicated by 
the vulture which has j)erchcd upon it. 

These arc some of the sights which deform a river, wliosc calm and heavenly beauty 
few can behold unmoved by admiration. Cold indeed must be tlic person who could 
refuse to acknowledge the loveliness of the scene presented in the accompanying plate; 
and every step of the road there delineated, constructed by government into the valley 
of the Dhoon, leads to some region equally gratifying to the eye of taste. 


BENARES. 

The annexed view is taken from the upper part of the city of Benares, looking down 
the Ganges; and it affords a lively idea of the sjdciulid panorama which this celebrated 
place presents to those who have an opportunity of seeing it from the river. The 
minarets of Aurungzebe's mosque, at once the pride and shame of the holy city, appear 
in the distance; and the foreground is occupied by one of those stately but fortress-like 
mansions, which are so commonly to ho found all over India. There arc a great many 
habitations equally large, and of equally solid construction, in Benares; they occupy 
an extensive portion of ground, each comprehending several quadrangles, or courts ; 
and, considering the great bulk of the population, which is estimated at about 630,000 
souls, aud the comparatively narrow limits of the city, it is surprising that so much 
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Iplb Be one famflj^ even though the persont composing it, and 

Ih^ retainers, might be exceedingly numerous. The seclusion so much affected by 
^^atio» in their domestic residences, is completely attained by the mode of building 
repes^Hted in the plate; where the walla are so high, and the towers so strong, the 
femalet may be indulged with something more than the few yards of sky to which the 
prospects of the greater portion of Hindostanee women of rank are limited. In some 
pla^, however, even the high terraces and elevated turrets, running along the exterior 
surface of the walls, are the exclusive monopoly of the men, who may be seen in an 
evening enjoying the dewy air in these pleasant places, while their m ives ayd daughters 
are fkin to be content with some narrow confined court-yard below. Tlie love of 
ffowers, common to all the females of Hindostan, must be an instinct rather than 
a ta^te ; many never see them before they have been gathered. 

Tliey have no idea of water, except that which can be obtained from looking at it in 
a ba^in or jug ; and it is scarcely possible to imagine the gross state of ignorance the 
jealousy of man has doomed beings as intellectual as himself. With some, the system 
works well ; they are quiet under the tyranny, fancying, because it is only tlic lowey 
orders of their sex who are indulged with liberty, that to be enslaved is to enjoy dignity 
exclusive, and therefore to be prized ; others, more lively and intelligent, aie possessed 
with an insatiable curiosity to acquire information respecting things which they arc not 
permitted to see; they are continually tormenting those about them with questions, 
puerile, of course, since infants in European countries have better opportunities of 
obtaining knowledge; and, for want of more noble employment for the mind, they are 
apt to become harsh and tyrannical, many being know^n to exercise the greatest cruelty 
over their dependants. That instances of barbarity, practised by women reduced to so 
degraded a state, are not more frequent, is a strong argument in favour of the natural 
amiability of the sex in Hindostan : it is not easy, even for a European female, to obtain 
access to the best society of natives of her own sex ; but when such opportunities have 
occurred, the observations made have been highly favourable to the intellectual endow- 
ment of a class who have to struggle with so many disadvantages. Though few can 
read, they all speak correctly ; and it is said that even the womcn-servants, who have 
been brought up in the zenanas belonging to persons of rank, express themselves in 
very superior language to those who are employed in attendance upon European ladies. 
The Hindostan females are frequently very expert at the needle, although that kind of 
employment does not belong exclusively to women. Men do not tliiuk it disgraceful 
to earn their subi^stencc by embroidery, and at Benares they may be seen sitting in 
open shops busily employed in flowering muslins : mending shawls is also a lucrative 
oecupation ; and many of their operatives are so expert, as to make the worn-out por- 
tions which they have restoi^jd, so exactly resemble the rest of tbc web, as to defy the 
strictest examination. Shawls, considerably the wmrse for wear, arc thus frequently 
sold for new ones at Benares ; and it is not until they drop to pieces, that the purchaser 
discovers how much he has been deceived in his bargain. 

Bat^^siS: to manufactures. The striped washiug-silks which $re 
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worn there, are much in request for female garments : there, are also M Vi^i^ 

kinds, and every description of gold and silver tissue and brocade ; the last ia 
kincol), and is most frequetjtly sold in the scales, fetching its own weight in 
silk with which it is intermixed paying for the workmanship. The Benares tUtbanS are'“ 
exceedingly splendid ; some are formed of scarfs of gold or silver tissue, with ' 
bordered ends, and others are of velvet, so exquisitely wrought with the needle, a» 
look like a constellation of jewels. Besides these, and other native productions, 
Benares is one of the great marts of the riches of the East. Diamonds, pearls, and 
other precious gems, are brought from all parts of Asia, together with shawls, spices, 
gums, dyes, and perfumes. It is, perhaps, only here, and at a few other places, that 
the finest products of the looms of Dacca are procurable. Ilindostanec females of rank 
delight in attiring themselves in a drapery of a texture so thin and transparent, aa 
scarcely to be visible, except when folded many times together. This is called night- 
dew; and it is said that a certain monarch, objecting to the indecency of his daughter's 
dress, was told tliat she had clothed herself in several hundred yards of muslin. This 
delicate article is very expensive, and in all probability never found its way into Euro- 
pean markets. 

The extraordinary influence which the British government has obtained in India, 
can in no place be more strongly displayed than in Benares, where the brahmins were 
formerly lords of tlie ascendant, and might commit any act they pleased with perfect 
impunity; for the Mohammedans, though leaving a proud emblem of their triiunph 
in the mosque, so often mentioned, did not make any permanent conquests in the 
immediate neiglibourliood of tlic holy city. Tlic privileges of a brahmin are not 
recognized by the law of the British courts of judicature : if a murder be proved 
against him, be must suffer for the crime; and though all suicides cannot be prevented, 
they are far less frequent than heretofore. The curious custom of sitting dhuma, 
formerly so common amongst Hindoos, is not practised to so great an extent at 
Benares, as in many other parts of India, ^liere debts liave been recovered, and 
grievances redr/jssed, Ijy the most extraordinary means whicli the w'eak ever devised 
against the strong. The oppressed party, either singly or in numbers, clothed in 
mourning attire, with ashes on the head, sit down in some convenient spot, refusing 
to eat or to sleep, until they shall obtain justice. The enemy, thus assailed, is 
compelled by tlie prejudices of his religion, if a Hindoo, to abstain from food also, 
until he can come to a compromise; the blood of the person dying under this 
strange infliction being upon his head. l]vcn Christians, whose consciences have 
not been so tender upon the subject, have felt themselves awkwardly jilaced when 
the dhurua has been performing at their doors, especially at Benares, wherq, npon 
one occasion, nearly the whole population assumed the attitude of mourning, sitting 
exposed to the weather, and to the danger of starving, to procure the repeal of . an 
obnoxious tax. The ghauts of Benares, at another time, exhibited the same strange 
and awful spectacle, npon the desecration of the sacred well, by the blood Of 
killed by a Mussulman party : but such sights are becoming vefy rare ; nOt- 
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wiUlstanding the superstition whicli now prevails in the lotus of the world, the learning 
for which it has been so highly celebrated will, no doubt, take a new direction, and 
lead, if not immediately to thq establishment of Christianity, to a better form of reli- 
gion, more nearly approaching to that pure deism of which the brahmiuical worship is 
a corruption. 


KYLAS-CAVES OE ELLORA. 

The front entrance of Kylas, the heaven of Siva, one of the central excavations of the 
hill of Ellora, represented in the accompanying plate, from the want of uniformity of 
design, is less beautiful than many of the fac;adcs which have heen sculi)turcd in this 
noble range. But though deficient in exterior elegance, the cave of Kylas, of which 
the part exhibited in the engraving is merely an outwork, is pcrhaj)s the most splendid 
of any that Ellora can Imast ; and it is only necessary to refer to a former portion of 
this work, to bear ont the assertion. The top of tlic pagoda, which stands insulated in 
the centre of a cleared area of considerable magnitude, and which is ornamented by 
several colossal statues, ajipcars above the wall coniu'cting the gateway and the chamber 
over it with the scarp of the rock. Tiie snmniit ot one of the olndisks is likewise to be 
seen, together \vith the hill which rises, thongh not to any great elevation, abo\c. 

Tlie height of this outer gateway is fourteen feet, and it leads into a ])assagc having 
apartments on either sid(^ liftcen feet by nine. The sculptures on llu^ outside are partly 
Bhuddist and partly Braliminican, and over the door is the Kagara kliana, or music- 
room, the floor of which forms the roof of a passagi; leading from the eiiirancc into the 
excavated area witliiii. Notwithstanding the introduction of Bhuddist emblems, the 
Kylas belongs to tlie brahmins, being evidently, with those who oecujiy its immediate 
vicinity in the central range of the hill, dcdicatcal to tina, uhosc sacicd hull occupies 
a conspicuous place in the interior. The anti(inily of the Bhuddist religion ovlt that 
introduced by the brahmins, has been strongly insisted upon by many of the learned; 
but the greater number contend that the disciples of Bhood w(‘rc the letoimcrs of the 
wild creed, which converted attributes into deities in such multitudes, as to produce 
a perfect mob in its Olympus. Though having its origin in Ilindostan, Bliuddism is no 
longer to be found in the place of its birtli; but its followers succeeded in spreading 
their creed over the greater part of Asia, uhere it still prevails, thongh in a \ciy 
corrupted state. The four southern excavations of hJlora are pronounced to be 
Bhuddist; while those upon the northern side arc more douhtlul, being by many of the 
learned attributed to the Jains, who, however, cun scarcely be said to follow a distinct 
religion, their images being the same as those to whi<’h the Bhuddists pay honiagc, and 
their reverence for persons yielding themselves up to religious abstraction being equally 
profound. Though the Bhuddists have bccu expelled from India, two sects of Jains 



still remain, who are held in great abhorrence by the brahmins, and who • 

detest each other. They do not admit their connection with Bhuddism, and 
only identified with it by similar customs and ceremonies, and by their acknowlii|p|m^ 
of the same faith which has obtained in Thibet aijd Pegu, They agree 
brahmins jn their adoration of the Ganges, and their respect for Benares; hot 
declare, that although others may be acquainted with the true God, they alone 
how to worship him. Jain temples are to be found in several parts of Ind3;^fhd^^ 
like the brahmins, they have deserted those of Ellora. The Jains are n6t .i||yd|y. ‘ 
extensive community, but many belonging to the sect have attained considerably 
in mercantile pursuits. y m 

The obelisks of Kylas, one of which is visible in the accompanying engravin^^Uhf . 
upper part arising above the outer scarp of the rock, are objects of great interest 
curiosity* They are ornaments placed in front of the area between the temple and tl^t 
gateway, and on either side of the chapel, if it may be so called, dedicated to the bull, 
Nundi. These obelisks are of a quadrangular form, eleven feet square, sculptured 
a great variety of devices, which are distinguished by the beauty of their finish : their 
height is about forty-one feet, and they were surmounted by the effigy of some animal, 
supposed to be a lion, which, though not an object of braliminical veneration, occurs 
very frequently in the sculptures throughout the cave temples. In a preceding view of 
Kylas, there is a representation of one of these obelisks, which w ould in itself be worthy 
of a visit from all the savans of Europe, were it not surrounded by objects still more 
wonderful. It is larger at the base than Cleopatra's needle in Egypt, and, as well as 
the remainder of the temple, belonged to the solid rock, being hewn out of the hill 
when Kylas, which, unlike the other cave excavations, is insulated, without the ponder- 
ous living roof which rises over the rest of the caves, was first projected. Kylas is also 
distfbguished for the splendour of its upper story, tlie ascent is by two flights of stairs, 
one on each side of the principal excavation, consisting of thirty-six steps, winding 
inwards, which lead to tlie top of the portico of tlic temple, and conduct the visitor 
across a bridge to the apartments over the gateway, which appear in the annexed plate. 
The remains of a lion are seen on the top of the portico and in the interior there are 
two figures, pronounced to be sphyuxes, tlie only place in which these emblems occur 
throughout the whole range of the hill. Sphyuxes, it is said, arc found in the 
Bhoodhist temples of Ava, and Sir Stamford llafllcs fancied that he had discovered one 
in Java, but tliose in India have been subjects of great speculation and dispute. The', 
bridge, so often mentioned, lending to the balcony over the gateway, is furnished with 
a parapet, three feet six inches in height ; and from the balcony itself, the eye rangea. 
over one of the most pleasing views wliich imagination can portray. The hill sweeps 
down for about half a mile from the excavations in gradual descent to the plain, whic^; 
is of considerable magnitude, but relieved by scattered groups of trees, and the vilfitjgif 
of Ellora arising in the distance. 

The temple of Kylas is still much frequented by faquirs, religious mendicants, 
however, are to be found wherever there is a spot which has once been esteemed hi!dy» 
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It is mm&ry for visitors who wish to spend sufficient time amidst the excavations, to 
make themselves acquainted with the numerous objects of curiosity which tlicy contain, 
to conciliate these people, who are fond of appearing- to be of consequence, and lose no 
opportunity of showing that they will not suffer themselves or their religion to be treated 
with.any kind of disrespect. In their character of holy men, it would be unsafe as well 
as unwise to give them just cause of provocation, but it is not difficult to secure their 
good will A few rupees, or a present of grain, accompanied by courteous words and 
a disposition to respect tludr religious prejudices, will be invariably successful amid all 
classes of Hindoos, who, tliough not of that mild and peaceable temperament which has 
been so generally attributed to the worshippers of the cow, are easily subdued by kind- 
ness. A liberal, or even a just person, who possesses gracious manners, mav make his 
way all over India with the greatest facility; no temple will he closed against him, ami 
no privilege, which it is possible to grant, withheld. Unfortunately, the English arc 
not conspicuous for the suavity of their manners, or for their toleration of foreign creeds 
and customs ; and there is some danger, in throwing open India to all sorts of adven- 
turers, of creating a disgust amongst the natives, which may occasion the loss of our 
empire in the East. The introduction of beef by the visitors at Ellora would, c^cu 
now, be attended with serious consequences. Persons lately arrived in the country, 
who have had no opportunity of making themselves acquainted with the extreme 
liorror which the Hindoos, in many parts of India, entertain at the hare idea of the 
slaughter of the sacred animal, are too apt to treat so ridiculous a prejudice with con- 
tempt, though there is notliing more likely to create a serious disturbance than the 
sacrifice of an ox in any spot esteemed holy. 


CHINESE JUNK, -CANTON RIVER. 

Voyagers accustomed to the scientific improvements in ship-building which charac- 
terize the present era, arc struck with amazement wlien they encounter for the first 
time, amongst the islands of the Indian ocean, the clumsy, ill-contrived vessels which 
still continue to he navigated by the Chinese. The description given of the large 
trading-junks at present in use amongst this singular people, by Barrow, in his Travels 
in China, is the best and most perfect which is extant, and, though quoted before, must 
be preferred to any less authentic account. After stating that tlicse ships, in conse- 
quence of the peculiarity of their construction, appear to be very unfit to contend with 
the tempestuous seas of China, he makes the following observations : — The general 
form of the hull above water, is that of the moon when about four days old. The how 
is not rounded, as in the ships of Europe, but is a square flat surface, the same as the 
stem, without any projecting piece of wood, usually known by the name of cutwater, 
and the vessel is without any keel ; on each side of the bow a large circular eye is 






painted; the two ends of \tl^ a pi'odigions neignt above the dede^ 

carry two, others three, and some four masts, and each of these consist of sin^ 
of wood, consequently they are incapable of being reduced in length occa^ii 
those of European ships. The diameter of the mainmast of one of the larger 
Chinese vessels, such as trade to Batavia, is equal to that of an English ship' 
sixty guns, and it is fixed in a bed of massive timber laid across the dedc ; 
mast is a single sail of matting made from the fibres of the bamboo, and 
means of poles of that reed^ running across at intervals of about two feet 
bottom. These sails are made to. furl and unfurl like a fan. When well Op^5 

and braced almost fore and aft, a Chinese vessel will lie within three and a h^Jf 
points of the wind; but they lose this advantage over ships of Europe, by their dieting , 
to leeward in consequence of the round, clumsy shape of the bottom, and thpir of 
keel.'^ Captain B. Elliot, in quoting this passage, observes, that ^ 

vessel, as ships are commonly called in England, is not considered to come?|Le^^^&ei ^ 
wind than six points, with any benefit, in going to windward.^^ The same au^^^ ipL ^ 
noticing Mr. Barrow’s statement, of the rudder being so placed in a large apert^ in 
the stern as to admit of its being occasionally taken up, draws the attention 
reader to the annexed plate, where the rudder seems to be triced up, ap{au*pnt^ jkOjv 
make room for the cables ; and he also gives some curious information res] 
internal construction of these vessels. The hold of the ship is divided into 
compartments, made water-tight like the bottom, there being sometimes as m^y 
sixty of these warerooma in a large vessel; they have no communication, 
with the well in the centre; wherefore, if the ship should spring a leak in any one of ^ 
these chambers, and it should not be found possible to reduce the water, th^t cavity , 
alone would fill, and the buoyancy of the vessel would not be materially affecteid. \ 
JThe Chinese are little skilled in the art of navigation. It is now proved beyond ' 
a doubt, that they were in possession of the compass long before it was know niH 
Europe; but they have no other instruments worthy of notice, and it is very prqbl^ii^^ 
matic^l whether they were ever guided by a chart. Yet, in despite of the ignbr^n^ 
which the mariners of the Celestial Empire manifested concerning latitude dnd longi-^ 
tude, their want of acquaintance with the heavenly bodies, and the dangerous 
which frequently agitate the ocean, they seem to have always put to sea with greali con-f " 
fidence, carrying their trade as far as Batavia, and even to more distant places, i" 

The internal commerce of -Chuirf is very considerable ; and from Canto^^ 
is the great emporium of the empire, the products of distant provinces iSn^their^ ’ 
way to every part of the globe. Kwang-tung sends to the metropolis 
salt, fruits, vegetables, and various kinds of wood, silver, iron, and j 
quantities, cassia, and betel nuts. From Fah-keen come the black teas ; 
sugar, indigo, tobacco, paper, lacquered w^re, excellent grass-cloth, and 
productions; woollen and cotton cloths of various kinds: wines and yrtAch^f'^ 
in return to this province^ Che-heang sends to Canton the best of i 
^so fans, pencils, wines, lung^ti 
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lent and very costly tea. There are likewise, from other provinces, fruits, drugs, dates, 
skins, and deer’s flesh, gold, brass, iron, tin, musk, feathers, quicksilver, birds, precious 
stones, lioney, hemp, indigo, and chinavvare. 

The junks trading to Batavia are laden with cargoes of teas, raw silk, piece goods, 
varnished umbrellas, iron pots, coarse cliinaw are, sweetmeats, nankeen, paper, and many 
minor articles. They also carry out considerable numbers of emigrants : for, though the 
Chinese government does not sanction the departure of its subjects as settlers in foreign 
countries, numbers are to be found living under the protection of the authorities in all 
the European colonies of the East. A whole street in Calcutta, named the Cossitollah, 
is chiefly tenanted by Chinese shoemakers, a frugal, industrious race, who sometimes 
acquire very large fortunes, which in few cases, if they return to their own country, fire 
they permitted to enjoy in peace. A hakeem, or doctor, has accompanied them to the 
Bengal presidency, who, notwithstanding the profound ignorance of the science which 
distinguishes the professors of the healing art in China, and the ease with which the 
best medical aid is procurable in Calcutta, carries on an exteustive practice, and may 
be seen every evening on tlie public drive, seated in an European chariot, which, though 
not quite so magnificent as some which figure on the liackney-coath stands in London, 
nevertheless forms a most respectable Cijuipage in Bengal. Chinese natives emigrating 
to the islands, succeed even better than tliosc who have to cope with the thrift-loving 
Hindoos of the continent; and the residents of Batavia carry on a very considcrablo 
trade with the mother-couutry in birds’ nests, Malayan camphor, hkh ik viar, tin, 
opium, pepper, timber, leather, liides, gold, and silver. 


THE CELEBRATED HINDOO TEMPLES AND PALACE, 

AT MADURA. 

The singularly interesting remains represented in the accompanying engraving, occur 
iu the immediate neighbourhood of the ancient city of Madura, which is situated in the 
southern Carnatic, and ivas formerly a place of very considerable importance. 

Madura was celebrated as the seat of learning in this part of tlie world, its college 
being famous all over tlic East, and, previous to the changes which took place after the 
Mohammedan conquest, exercised a strong degree of influence over the entire of the 
native population. It continued to flourish during seven centuries, its institutions secur- 
ing to both male and female children (for the sex was not degraded in those days) the 
advantage of a liberal education. By the rules established at the foundation ot this 
college, every person, without respect to caste, was eligible to become professors, upon 
showing tlie requisite qualifications; and at a somewhat late period, when the prejudices 
of the Btaluninioal faitli had become more confirmed, two persons presented themselves. 



HINDOSTAN 

Wbo vere Fariato, a brother *nd sister. An, attijiiiiii ini . ^ 

dates j but, confidently appetding to the laws passed on the establishment Of' 
and being found to excel all other competitors, they were elected, and continn 



the head of the institution during the remainder of their lives. Tunvaluver, 
and the author of many distinguished works in the Tamil language, became 
dent; and to Avyia, the sister, the country was indebted for the best 4 ^ 

treatises which ever appeared, her productions being to this day the class-b0oh»*'0f '1*^ 
scholars of the highest rank and caste in all the Hindoo schools in the penhMt^^W.^ 
India. It is worthy of remark, that the neglect of female education, and thp;.it^^> 
slavery to which the women of India have been reduced, have exerted a very 
effect on the condition of all classes of society — learning has declined, and the chaJS^I^, 
of the people has suffered in proportion. • ' ^ ’ 

In the education of their women, the Hindoos were influenced by the soundest prin- > 
ciples, justly observing, that to the sex the care of the male children must necessarily to 
entrusted at a period of life in which they would receive their earliest and 8troe^5^ 
impressions. Had this wise system continued, India would have presented a very difr 
ferent aspect at this time ; but in adopting Mohammedan prejudices, it has effecMly 
prevented the advance of knowledge, and the progress of civilization and refinement. ■ 
The ruins at Madura are objects of particular interest in the present day, on account 
of the attempts which arc making to revive learning in the East, and to restore thp 
college at this place to its original splendour. In consequence of the influence whidi 
was exercised by this college for seven centuries over the Hindoos in the southern pen- 
insula of India, two celebrated Jesuit missionaries, Robertus de Nobilius, and Beschi, 
flourishing in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, formed plans for its revival, but, 
owing to dissensions in their order, were unable to carry them into effect. The father 
of ‘Sir Alexander Johnston, and the late Colonel Mackenzie, who resided at Madura in 
1783, having procured an account of the ancient college, and copies of the plans of 
Robertus de Nobilius and Beschi, in that year formed a plan of their own for the revival 
of this college ;*and Colonel Mackenzie, who was an officer of engineers, and who was then 
superintending the building of the house for Mr. Johnston, which is known at Madura 
by the name of Johnston’s House, and which is now the property of Sir Alexander 
Jbhnston, at the request of Mr. Johnston laid out this house in such a manner as sho^d 
enable him, whenever an opportunity might ofl'er, to convert it into the Hin^ 
which he had planned. No such opportunity, however, occurred during the 
Colonel Mackenzie and Mr. Johnston; but, the house being the property of S|ir .^i- 
ander Johnston, he subsequently offered to make over all right which he posst^^e^ 
it, according to the original plan of his father, to any individual or society who^^ 
agree to carry that plan into effect; with this design he entered into coinmhn ‘ 
with a society abroad, who entertained the intention of sending out to Madura 
eminently distinguished in different branches of science, for the purpose of 
themselves at Madura, educating the Hindoos of that part of India, and oiriS 
them the arts and sciences of 
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In addition to their magnitude and splendour, the buildings delineated in the accom- 
panying engraving, arc remarkable for their dissimilitude to the general style of Hindoo 
architecture. Upon inquiry it has been ascertained, that the dej)artme from the usual 
mode exhibited in some portion of the palace was occasioned by the suggestions of tiie 
Jesuit missionary, Kobertus Nobilius, before mentioned, wlio, ^,itll a view to tlie intro- 
duction of tlie religion which he advocated, recommended the ornamental api)endages 
of angels, whose appearance has puzzled many of the learned, surprised by the confusion 
of various styles, which, however, notwithstanding their departure from recognized rules 
give to the whole an imposing cliaracter. 

The great temple covered an amazing extent of ground, and, in addition to the 
numerous shriucs dedicated to the favourite deities; Trimulnaig, the founder erected a 
magnificent choultry for the accommodation of travellers and wayfarers witliiii its walls 
These remains are now beginning to excite a very great degree of attention, and draw- 
ings illustrative of tlicm have been sent to Rome, a ])lace which will prob:ii)lv furnish 
many scientific and intellectual travellers, anxious to further the views for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, now directed to so interesting a portion of the British empire in 
the Eiist. 


SASSOOR, IN THE DECCAN. 

The most remote and secluded places in India frequently display to the astonished eyes 
of the European traveller scenes of b(!auty and of splendour, which, if situated in any 
other country, would attract crowds of tourists to the spot. Imagine the surprise’ of a 
party journeying through a tract of country of no great celebrity, wlien suddenly com- 
ing upon a scene like this which is represented in the engraving. There splendid 
ghauts, shrines, and temples arise at the coiifiuence of two inconsiderable streams; a 
circumstance which in the eyes of the Hindoos always invests the spot in which it occurs 
with peculiar sanctity. This jiiiictiou takes place near the fortified lull of Porrundah, 
to the south-east of Pooiiali. The principal temple is dedicated to Mahadeo, under 
another name, and is surrounded by several slirines, scimleliral monuments, and memo- 
rials of the immolations of widow's on the funeral piles of tlieir luisbands. Although 
Very few Hindoo castes bury their dead, in many instances the ashes arc collected, and 
preserved in buildings prepared for their reception ; while the burning of widow's is 
esteemed so honourable, that it seldom fails of being properly commemorated. The 
valley of Sassoor is a sort of oasis in the desert, the adjacent country being singularly 
rocky and barren ; the contrast thcrcfoix; of its splendid buildings, its cool transparent 
waters, and the fine trees which have been carefully jdanted in tlie surrounding gardens, 
produces a striking effect upon the eye. The adjacent walled building is a palace of one 
of the great Brahmin family of Prorundhuxee, whose fortunes for upwards of a century 
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l)!n c bcf'H closely connected with those of the Peishwas, princes wdio have made a very 
crm‘?[)icnous figure in the affairs of the Deccan. Like many other buildings of the same 
dosci iptioii, this palace is strongly fortified^ and in 1818 its garrison held out for ten 
Jays against a division of the British army. The covered carriage in the foreground is 
a represontation of a native equipage, much in rccpicst uith females of rank, called a 
llhat, or lllicta; it is drawn by two rnilk-wdiitc bullocks, the favourite colour of these 
animals, and the canopy of fine scarlet cloth is ornamented at the top with a gilt pine- 
apple, while two Mahratta horsemen form the escort. 

Tlic usual idlers of an Indian ghaut, are to be; seen bathing, praying, gossiping, or 
drawing water, together with the never-failing CJossain, who may be distinguished by 
the flowing drapery, wdiich he holds up over his right arm. Ih'vond the steps of the 
ghaut, under the spreading foliage of some pine-trees, the small camp of the Euro- 
pean i)arty, to w hom we arc indebted for a sketcli of this beautiful scene, appears a proof 
of the excellent taste sbowm by the servants of an Anglo-Indian establishment, avIio 
generally contrive to pitch their tents in some peculiarly delightful ])lace. 

The neighbouring town of Sassoor contains a considerable niuiibcr of substantial 
lirick and stone buildings, and the adjacent forti(‘ss of Porliuudcr commands a very 
fine \iow' of the surrounding country, wbicliis scc.i 1o great advantage at sunrise. The 
valley in which both the town and the fortress stand, is richly cultivated, being watered 
by those fertilizing streams, which in India are so highly valued as to become objects of 
venoralhm. Ilencc the beautiful pagodas wbieb rise upon the banks, affording, Avitli 
their aceompjinjdng ghauts, a scene of rccrcaliou and enjoyment to (wery class of the 
inhabitants, and offering to the wayfarer rest and relrcsbmcnt. — If wo trace the insti- 
tutions and superstitions of the Hindoos up to their true .source, we shall liml that they 
originated in very natural and laudable feelings; and it must ever be a source of regret 
to the philanthropic mind, tliat so good-int(mtioned a people should not have been 
guided by true lights, and that tlicir religious cutliuslasm should have been perverted 
and thrown away upon idols. 


TIGER ISLAND. 

The most famous fortress in all China is that on Tiger Island ; and the narrow opening 
in the Canton nver, which is protected by ;m amazing number of cannon, is designated 
Bocca Tigris, or the Tiger’s ]\louth. 

The great estuary of the Canton river, wbicli, opposite or near to the Eactories, 
assumes the name of Cliou-keang, or the Pearl river, is contracted between the forts of 
Chuenpee or Sliakok and Tycocktow (Great Rising Head,) into a channel of about two 
miles in w idth. From the former of these points, the coast trends eastward, embracing 
the shallows known as Anson’s Bay, to the batteries of Animghoy (Woman’s Shoe,) 
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IjW itt^fee miles Ik'om Chuenpee. Above Tycocktow are two rocky islets, South and 
Nprth Waptong, bet^^^^eeu which and Anunghoy, rather less than two miles* distance^ 
is the celebrated throat of "Tiger*s Mouth ;** and about two miles farther up the river, 
is situated Tiger Island, or Ty-hoo-tow. Anunghoy batteries have al\va}’s been strongly 
garrisoned, and, at a recent period, mounted one hundred and forty pieces of ordnance; 
the batteries of North Wantong, immediately opposite to them, mounted one Imndrcd 
,.,aud sixty- five. Between the islet of South Wantong and the new fort of Anunghoy, a 
hoom, consisting of powerful iron chains, partially sustained by wooden raffs, was raised 
at sunset. At this fort vessels were required to produce their permits; and those that 
happened to arrive in' the Bocca after the boom was raised, were under tlie necessity of 
continuing outside until daylight. These forts were undoubtedly constructed more with 
a view of terrifying merchantmen, and extorting tribute, than with an ('\[)(‘( t:ition of 
obstmeting an armed force : and Keshen, in his memorable defence, lays this i'act before 
his imperial master. Whether, however, the commissioner’s statcim iit was advanced 
in mitigation of punishment for his faults, or whether he spoke the historic truth, the 
forts of Bocca Tigris have not been able to check the British sailor, for the passage hits 
been repeatedly forced by our vessels. When Lord Napier, tlie British Commissioner- 
General at Canton, bec<ame apprehensive of insult, he ordered the Andromache and 
Imogene to pass Bocca Tigris, and ascend the river to Whampoa. This achievement 
was performed with little difficulty, the discharge of a few broadsides liaviiig com})letely 
silenced the enemy*s fire, without any material injury to the works : these were spared, 
to add still further glory to the British arms at no distant period. 

In the commencement of the year 1811, our envoy, disgusted by tlie faithlessness 
or fickleness of Chinese functionaries, directed tlie resumption of lio^li])(i('s; and, in 
consequence of this determination, Commodore Sir J. G. Bremer was diri'ctcd to take 
and destroy the forts of Anunghoy and Wantong, and force the passage of llic Bogue. 
With a fleet of tw'elve sail-of-thc-line and four steamers, even a less gallant oflicer would 
have felt little apprehension for the result ; but the style in whicli these orders were 
executed, has justly associated the commodore’s name with those of our naval heroes. 


The forts on North Wantong were cannonaded by the Calliope and Samarang, w hile a 
battery of howitzers, established on the South island, a position most unacconntably 
neglected by the Chinese, opened their fire simultaneously. The quickness and preci- 
sion of English gunners soon overpowered the brave efforts of the enemy ; in a few 
minutes they were seen flying from their post, and a landing was effected without oppo- 
sition. The scene of inhumanity that followed wdll always remain a subject of much 
f regret to our brave officers. In endeavouring to escape from the works, tlie Chinese, 
■;had fallen into the trenches, which were literally filled with them, and in that helpless 


bohdition they implored for mercy. In vain did onr generous ofllcers menace, cold- ; 

enjiroat the sepoys to spare the prostrate foe; cither from a setthnl hatred of the 
d^on* 0^^ of the lan^is^e in which the oi ders were given, they conlinu^ td 
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equally successful in his attack upon Anunglioy ; and by the united exertions of these 
(livi.sions of tlie expedition, the Bogue forts were captured and destroyed, the charm of 
their hivincibility dissolved, British su])eriority in the art of war demonstrated, and the 
foundation laid for those concessions by China, which may yet terminate in a sincere 
alliance of esteeiu and fiiendsliip between the conquerors and the conquered. 

The large vessel in the plate represents a Chinese war-junk, the invention of a bar- 
barous Cl a in naval architecture, and which has sustained no improvement from the 
coutcraplatiou of the vastly superior models which the commercial visits of foreign 
nations have so long presented for their imitation. 


DELHI. 

The ca[)ital of the Tvloghul empire, is situated on the left hank of the river Jumna, in 
hit. 28° 40' north, and Ion. 77° 5' east, about nine Inindred and eighty miles to the 
norjth-W'Cstward of (bdeutta. The subject of the present plate is taken from the modern 
city, or Shahjehanabad, the designation by wliicli it is distinguished by the natives, who 
have not yet fallen into the European liabit of calling it New Delhi. 

In common ^Yitb all other Indian cities, there is a mixture of meanness and magni- 
ficence in every avenue, which conveys melanclioly notions of the decay of the place ; 
but, with the exception of the fortunes of the king, vvhieh have fallen to a very low 
ebb, modern Delhi may he said to be in a nourishing condition. Its nobles and mer- 
chants arc wealthy, and, in a population of nearly 200,000 souls, there is much less of 
abject poverty than is to he scon in the capitfils of imh^pendent states. The gateway 
represented in the engraving afibrds a bcantifni specimen of the Moghul style of archi- 
tecture. Its t:dl, graceful minars, with tlie open lantcrn-likc. cupola on the top, the 
massive hall of entrance, hattlcniented, and crowned with cupolas, appear to groat 
advantage in the wide area ])artially shaded by trees, which spreads itself in front. 
Though crow ded in some parts, the city of Delhi boasts broader avenues than are 
usually to be found in Eastern tuw'iis, in winch tlie principal thoroughfares arc seldom 
little better than lanes. The Cbandry Choke, or ISilvi'r Street, leads into the open 
space which forms the foreground of the plate j it is wide and liandsome, and, being 
shaded by trees and watered by a canal, w hieh runs down the centre, might afi’ord an 
agreeable promenade, were it not for tlie luitiie indifference to comfort. Accustomed 
to live in an atmosphere of flies and dust, the inhabitants of Delhi arc not at the 
trouble of doing anything to alleviate tlicsc nuisances, and strangers, w^ho are anxious 
to regale tbcmselvcs witli tlie sights, must make up their minds to be suffocated and 
smotlii'ivd. The Chandry Choke alw^ays exhibits a lively spectacle; the houses on 
either side are irregular, some being stuccoed, flat roofed, and of more than one story, 
the residepces of persons of wealth ;#thoi% are of more crazy materials, looking as if 
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they could not stand a”nins.t the simoons which occasionully sweep the city; a 

line of shabby shops succeeds, then an angle of some more imp()^ill^ building preps 
out, and the whole is iiiterniinglcd witli trees. This street is usually crow (bsl w ith a 
very picturcsipie-looking population. Delhi being a grand mart of comnierec, multitudes 
of jiersons resort to it from the most distiuit pioimecs; rare birds from the lulls in 
cages, cheetahs hooded and led along by their kc'epcrs, Persian gre^ hounds, ami Persian 
cats, are exposed in the streets for sale, the \eudcrs sitting or walking pmdecllv 
indifferent to the multitudi's of hackeries, the strings of camels, the ('olumus of 
and the troops of horses which jostle th(‘ir way through dense throngs of 
pedestrians, engaged in cliadering, bargaining, (piarrelling, or In their \aiions trades, 
^^hich arc carried on in the open air outside the houses. Though llu' si-hl is 
striking and novel, it rcipiires strong nerves to bear th{‘ licat, the glare, and the noi^e. 
The gaudy colours of the dresses worn ))y the Moslems and Hindoos, when sicn nnd( i 
the beams of a mid-day sun, arc exceedingly dazzling, glittering scull ea[is, stuck no ai 
one side of the bead, are much affected liy the Mohammedan dandies, and acHow ;o d 
pink enter largely into tlieir costume; but if the sight is weariial by ga/.ing ujum 'tie 
vast numbers of showy figures on horseback, or on foot, mounted upon larions animal , 
or lounging over tlic balconies ami balustradcd roofs of tlic liouscs, other senses aie lu t 
loss strongly assailed; the noise is absolutely stunning. 1 n addition to im n\ \ oe t 
raised to their highest pitch, shouting, hallooing, or talking iii all tin' loin-ju s of I , 
there is tlie croaking and rumbling of ungreascd wIktIs, the bi,i\iiig of homs, i!u' 
beating of tomtoms, the neighing of horses, groans of camels, and trumjalimjs of 
elephants, mingled with the screams of birds, and the sliarp, sliort roais, or oeeasioiial 
growls, of the huutiiig-leopards ; wliilc such a fume aiises liom tin* gnlie, and othei 
uiiodoriferons artieh's employi'd iii tlic cookery, that tln^ (dlluvia is almost o'.t i pon r i m;: 
Frcipu'iitly the (‘unfiisioii is heightened to a tumult by tlie uproarious ptogiess of (he 
siiwarrec of some native of rank. The great man sits at Ins ease on tlu' b.iek of a t ill 
clepliant, or lolls lazily iii bis palanrpiiii, in citliereasc jicrleelly imlillen nt to the meuii- 
Aenicnce or clamagi^ which his retinue may occasion. A promiscuons llnoie'. sim.e on 
camels, some on horseback, and many on toot, <d('ar the wa\ hefoie him, Mnlniig 
onward, bnuidislinig tlieir weations or their maees, and making his titles In.itd alio\e 
the din and clamour winch Avould defy less stcntoriaii lungs. Sneh is a l.nut pa l me of 
the streets of Didhi, >\lneh witli their itinerant inuMciam, tin ir tapestiw han nies flow ing 
in long dra[)eries from the to[)s of the liouscs, (lu'ir ^t i ijied [mrdahs or (antains, tin (dink- 
ing of makers of liardwang and the glittcu' of tlair biass and eo[)per \ess('ls in the snn s 
rays, must be seen, to be duly appreciated. 

The walls of the palace arc encircled by the 0 ]k'u area described iu the plate , tin \ 
enclose a very considerable portion of ground, eoutaining a great Aarirt\ oi buddings 
more resembling an irregular town than a palace ; cpiadrangle succeeds to tpiadranude. 
intermixed with ordinary houses, dilapidated stables, and mud huts of the im am st 
description. Little of the splendour which once surrouuded the throne ol the M ugh id 
emperors has remained to the unfortunate family who now hold the poor remnant ot 
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a once glorious sceptre. The Dewanee Khas^ a beautiful open marble pavilion iu tte hall 
of audience, still excites the admiration of those who pay their respects to the fi4ieti 
monarch j but the gems and gold which adorned the peacock throne, and which ,were 
estimated at twelve millions of English money, disappeared with Nadir Shah; and since 
his visit, the magnificence of the palace has dwindled yearly. Adjoining the palace, 
and connected with it by a bridge, is a fortress-like building of dark red granite, built 
in the sixteenth century, under Selim, and named after bim Selimgurgh, which for many 
years served as a prison to those who had incurred the royal displeasure. The Imgest 
of the towers, called Shah-boorg, royal tower, is peculiarly attractive to an English 
in consequence of a picturesque incident attached to it. Mirza Irwann Buckt, hei? - 
apparent to the throne, made his escape from it in 1781, being let down from one of 
windows by the turbans of his followers, unrolled and made into a ladder ; reaching 
the ground in safety, he sought protection from the British government. ’ 

. The English language has made greater progress at Delhi than in any other city of 
the upper provinces of India ; it is no uncommon circumstance for strangers in the 
European dress, in quest of lions, to be greeted by respectable-looking inhabitants in 
their own tongue. “ Good morning,^^ or “ How do you do, sir are the usual saluta- 
tions ; these persons have received their education in the English college established in 
the city, an institution which is likely to attract a greater share of government patro- 
nage than it has hitherto enjoyed. To the intelligence and good conduct of one of its 
students, Lieutenant Burnes has borne honourable testimony, in the well-merited praise 
which he has bestowed upon Mohuulal, the faithful companion of his travels. 

English equipages and English furniture are in a good deal of request amongst the 
natives ; the horse and buggy are seen to supplant the bullock and rhut, and even the 
elephant, formerly the conveyances of men of moderate fortune. Prince Baber, the 
king's second son, appears in public in an English chariot drawn by eight horses, and 
is fond of substituting the uniform coat of a general-officer for the Hindostanee upper 
vestment ; this, however, he chooses to adorn with two grand crosses of the Bell, one 
on each breast. Prince Mirza, a younger brother, also drives an English carriage, and 
the names and callings of many of the shopkeepers are blazoned over the doors in 
English characters, while the shops themselves are filled with all sorts Of European 
manufactures. 
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AURUNGZEBE’S TOMB^-ROZAII. 

Rozah i8 a small town in the province of Aurungabad, and about fourteen miles from 
the city which gives its name to the district. It stands upon a highly elevated tract of 
table-land, the summit of a hill-pass between Dowlatabad and Ellora, and commands a 
very beautiful and extensive view. Aurungabad appears in the distance ; and the bold 
abrupt conical mound, the pyramidal wonder of the scene, crowned with a bristling 
rampart, and deeply scarped at the base, the most singular of the liill-fortrcsses of India, 
forms a conspicuous object. Dowlatabad is only distant six miles and a halt from Rozah, 
and from no point of view can it be seen to more advantage. The town is approached 
from a well-paved causeway, twenty-feet wide : it is surrounded by a wall, constructed 
with great elegance and solidity, and contains numerous relics of its former wealth and 
magnificence; but tlic sculptured walls of the palaces of the Omrahs, who in the days of 
Moghul glory reared their proud pinnacles to heaven, arc fast verging to tlic last stages 
of decay. 

Rozah being the royal burial-ground during the period in which Aurungabad fornu'd 
the captital of Aurungzebc^s dominions, its neighbourhood is thickly strewed with tombs 
of great and pious men. Probably, in the first instance, its boasting the mausoleums of 
several reputed saints may have occasioned a monarch, who either felt or feigned the 
strongest zeal for the cause of Mohammedism, to select it for the place of his o^^n 
sepulture. The tomb of the last of the descendants of Timur Lung, who maintained the 
ancestral glory bequeathed to them by that mighty conqueror, rises within the same 
enclosure in which the remains of a Moslem sAint are deposited. The mausoleum of 
Seid Zin Ul Ahdcen eclipses in splendour that of the occupant of the hundred thrones 
of Ilindoostan, and his memory is far more highly reverenced ; Auriingzcbe’s tomb, 
though picturesque, has little claim to elegance or grandeur. The mouarcli's taste and 
liberality have been called in question by those who suppose it to have been liis oami work, 
but the usurper affected great plainness and simplicity in bis own person : if, tljcrefore, 
he was himself the founder of his monument, it was only in keeping with the character 
he desired to maintain ; and if he left the care of his remains to his successors, we can- 
not be surprised by the scanty honours paid to them. Upon attaining the summit of his 
ambition, Aurungzebe rendered Ids dominion acceptable to the people whom he go\crned ; 
hut his public virtues were obscured by the atrocities of his private life, bis filial impiety, 
and the cruel persecution of his more beloved brothers. Though enduring the monarch 
who ruled with wisdom and moderation, the vast multitude, readily yielding obedience to 
laws justly administered, detested the man ; and, notwithstanding the reputation for 
sanctity which he strove to acquire, the emperor remains uncanonized ; and while his 
relics are resigned to the care of a few of the most indigent ot the priesthood, incense 
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is burned and flowers are still strewed before the neighbouring shrine. The marble 
sarcophagus containing the ashes of the last of the conquering Moghuls, is covered ^th 
a paltry canopy of wood, which has now a very wretched and ruinous appearance ;* 
lamps are no longer lighted before it, and the utmost neglect is visible in every part. 
Some of the monarch’s family repose in the same enclosure, but the whole is little 
worthy of a visit, except upon account of the unenviable greatness of the name which 
Aurungzebc has bequeathed to posterity. 


SCENE IN KATTEAWAR -TRAVELLERS AND ESCORT. 

The unsettled state of the country, tenanted by wild tribes of a very lawless 
description, renders it necessary that those who undertake long journeys in Guzerat 
should travel well protected. The scene in tlic plate represents a party just arriving at 
the halting-ground, which, in the absence of better accommodation, lias been chosen on 
a plain thickly scattered over with the remains of tombs. The scp\ilchres of India are so 
completely devoid of those revolting features which in other countries render them 
distasteful to the living, that travellers usually make hut little objection to take up 
their abode among them : wells are usually found in their vicinity, and they arc generally 
erected in pleasant places ; while during the greater portion of the year, the nights in 
India arc so remarkably fine, that the shelter alibrded by a pavilion, open, as the one 
in the plate, to all the winds of licavcn, proves quite sufficient for comfort. Fires are 
speedily lighted in the evening bivouac, animals unloaded, and the baggage piled in a 
place offering the greatest chance of security. Each person is provided with food, the 
Hindoos contenting themselves with a simple meal of grain and vegetables, to which 
the richer portion add butter and spices. The Mohammedan travellers, though allowed 
a more generous diet, are well satisfied, when upon a march, with the same materials 
prepared somewhat differently. Water is the common beverage, which, with the 
addition of sugar, and the juice of some of the abundant fruits, is easily converted into 
sherbet. A cloak or blanket, or at most a thin mat or luattrass, suffices for the bed, 
many sleeping as profoundly upon the bare earth, as if they were cradled on the couches 
of kings. Wealthy persons travel provided with tents; and the night encampment 
often boasts a great deal more of comfort than persons unacquainted with the climate 
and manners of the people could possibly imagine. 

The name of Katteawar is frequently applied by the natives to the whole of the 
peninsula of Guzerat, but in reality it only comprehends a portion of the interior. 
Accustomed to a predatory life, the natives of this district are very reluctantly compelled 
to relinquish old habits, to which they return upon every favourable occasion. They 
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are a bold warlike race, but not numerous; a circumstance partly owing to a practice 
very prevalent, that of female infanticide. It lias been erroneously supposed that the 
efforts of the British political agents employed for the purpose, and the treaties which 
they have obtained, have occasioned the abolition of this frightful practice. According 
to the best-authenticated accounts, it still exists to a very great extent among the higher 
classes, who, in consequence of the difficulty of procuring suitable matches for their 
daughters, murder them as soon as they are born. It has been ascertained, that since 
the year 1820, in which many refractory chiefs were reduced to obedience, and obliged 
to conform outwardly with the stipulations made by the British Government not more 
than one hundred females have been suffered to grow up to womanhood. Until the 
natives tlicmselves can sec the enormity of this crime, no cnuctments, or representations 
from persons professing another religion, can ever prevent its commission. Where no 
other means jire employed, neglect will speedily secure the desired end; but in most 
instances the infant takes its first and last draught in this world, of opium ; whicli sends 
it immediately to its eternal rest. — More recent statements, how ever, give some grounds 
to hope that this horrid practice, hitherto too strong for Biitish power, is slowly giviii;r 
way before the gentler operation of British influence; and philanthropy may be 
permitted to indulge the pleasing anticipation, that the day is not far distant whicli 
shall sec this atrocity yield to the benign inroads of a social revolution, progressing 
with a rapidity unknown to all preceding ages, and which, w'c trust, is liasteuiug on 
the happy period when these ‘Mark places of the eartlU^ shall no longer be the “ habit- 
ations of cruelty.^’ 

The people of Katteawuir trouble themselves little about the distinctions of caste, 
hajpoots by descent, and children of the sun, they worship that luminary, but, while 
equally superstitious with their Hindoo brethren, are not .imbued with the same religious 
■/eal. Kattcawar is famous for a breed of horses wliich is esteemed throughout India; 
and its camels, which come from Marwar, a province in the north of Giizerat, arc also 
considered the finest in India, being taller, more muscular, and believed to be of a moie 
noble character, than any other. 


AN OLD FORT AT MUTTRA. 


Therk can be no question of the superior pleasure to be derived, in India, by those 
who in their travels are enabled to follow the course of the rivers, and to enjoy at case 
the perpetual change of scenery which their banks afford. In many portions of the 
jilains of Hindcstan there is a good deal of monotony, but the voyagers of the Ganges 
and the Jumna have their attention continually kept alive by a succession of landscapes 
of the highest interest. Emerging from a wide waste of waters, rendered more savage 
by a few islands of sand peering above them, where the huge alligator lies basking in 
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the sun, or ^i^antic cranes watch for their prey, the boat suddenly passes some populous 
village, some romantic city, or some splendhl temple, rising in solitary majesty amid 
encircling woods. 

The lofty, dark, and frowning walls of the fort at Muttra, especially when seen 
against the red Hush of an Eastern sunset, have a very imposing appearance from the 
river. In coming down with the current, it is reached very sliortly after it is descried ; 
but in toiling up against the stream, full leisure is i>ermitted to gaze upon the massive 
bastions which liave in former limes successfully opposed the hostih^ projects of the 
surrounding chieftains. This castellated edifice stands upon the wesleni hank of the 
Jinniia, and was in former times a place of great strength: its ap[)caranc(^ is still 
formidable, and its walls .cover a large evtent of ground, containing many buddings of 
various degrees of interest. Amongst the olijccts ot curiosity to be lound within the 
gates, arc tlie remains of an observatory built by llajah Jye Singli, a sovereign of 
Jeypore. The once beautiful and still striking relic of feudal ])ower at JMuttra has been, 
like many other castles and fortresses of British India, allowed to become the prey ot 
time. The necessity, formerly so great, of furnislnng every district with defences against 
the sudden attacks of numerous predatory hordes, no longm’ exists, liven pi’C'vious to 
tlie fall of Bhurtporc, the garrison of the neighbouring cantonments sidiieed to keep 
the most turbulent spirits in awe; and since that far-famed citadel has bt'cn stormed 
and taken, none of the native princes of India can venture to entertain a hope of 
recovering the [>ower which has been wrested from them, in their (jiiarrels with each 
other, by the stra]ig(‘rs who rule the land. 

Muttra is a stronghold of Hindoo snpersition : previous to the early Mohammedan 
compicsts it was a city of great sanctity and importance, reverenced as the birth-place 
of Krishna, the Hindoo Apollo. Its splendid tcmjdes and shrines, in which tin; idols 
were of pure gold, arc supposed to have tempted ]\lalnnood of (Ibi/ni to Invade the 
country. He carried olT their treasures: and the immense value of the spod with 
which lie loaded his camels, inviting others to follow his example, the temples were 
soon plundered of all that he liad cither left or overlooked, and in these days not a 
vestige is to be found of Ibc jewelled ornaments formerly so profusely lavi^lu'd upon th(' 
idols of Ilindostan. .Mabmood, in the fullilmcnt of the duty enjoined to all true 
believers, ovei’tbrcw the principal pagoda at Muttra ; it was afterwards rebuilt by Bajab 
Beer Singh l)eo, of Oorcha, who expended thirty-six lacs of rupees in the erection. 
Auruugzcbe, a bigot not less zealous than his predecessor, destroyed the temple a 
second time, and constructed a raoscpie with the materials on its site, which may vie 
in splendour with those of Dcllii and Agra. But the Moslem conquerors, though 
planting the crescent upon the prostrate ruins of heathen altars, could not succeed in 
rooting out, or even diminishing, the spirit of idolatry, or tlie worship of wood and 
stone ; which existed in its fullest extent at the period in which the city fell into the 
hands of the British Govcrnuicnt. 

Tiie Scindiah family had become possessed of Muttra towards the conclusion of 
the eighteenth century, the descendants of Aurungzebe being incapable of keeping 
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toj^^ethcr the vast empire wliidi he had acquired. It surrendered witliout resistance 
in 1803 to Lord Lake, although it was then tlic head-quarters of Gi'ueral Perron, 
coDimandant of Sciiidiah’s army, who had strengthened tlic fortifications, and put it into 
a position of defence. According to tlic policy which we ha\e always pursued in our 
conquests in Ijidia, Lord Lake not only protected the persons and spared the projicrty 
of the inhabitants, but also showed respect for the prejudices of their religion, lb* 
commanded his troops to abstain from the slaughter of bullocks, and it is only lattdy 
that beef has been killed and eaten in the ueiglibonrhood of this abode of the Brahmins. 
The Hindoo temples contained in the city are, as it may be supposed, Aery numerous; 
though inferior in point of size, and the grandeur of their design, to the places of 
Braliminical worshi[), which excite wonder in some other parts of India, thev are 
finished with great elegance; and the architectural splendours of tlie Chants, with tlnnr 
accompanying pagodas, at ^Inttra, exceed in beauty the numerous superb landing- 
places wliicli spread thcinsehcs on both sides of the Jumna, and arc to be Ibund 
adorning its wildest solitudes. Tbc city is avcU built, after the Indi.an fa>shion; many 
of the liouses are constructed Avith mucli solidity, the Avails being massive and lofty, and 
cmla'llishcd Avith richly-carvc'd ornaments in Avood and stone : its principal distinction, 
however, consists in the troops of monkeys Avith Avhich the Avholc of its avenues sAvarin. 
These creatures arc to be seen cviu’yAvhcre, and, as at Bindrabimd, are said to know 
their oaaui districts, none daring to intrude ujion the quarters of their nearest neighbours. 
At both places, young Europi'au onicers are frequently templed to give a few rupees to 
the Brahmins, to provide a feast for the tribe under their immediate protection. Tlu' 
sight of the provision attracts many eyes, but, though Avistfully regarding the good 
things spread out before the laAvful OAAuers, those living across the border, awuirc that 
they have no right to partake, kci p at a respectful distance, and make no attmnpt to 
seize a sliarc. IMonki’ys arc revcrimced by the Hindoos in consequence of one of tlieir 
ndigions fables, in Avliieb Humaioon is .said to have led an army of these animals to tie' 
assistance of their god Itama, Avlicn Avorsted in his conflicts Avith the great Ravaim. 
Taroquets, peacocks, pigeons, and Brahniancc bulls, are almost equally abundant, Imt, 
Avitli the exception perbap.s of tbc latter, not half so troublesome as the monkeys, 
H'liicb are cousidered a nuisance even by the Hindoos themselves. There is no 
possibility of keeping them out of any ])lacc which they chouse to invade; they elimb 
upon tlie tops of tbc bouses, descend into the interior courts and gardens, pcrcli upon 
tbc Avails and door-posts, and assail the ])assengcrs lieloAv Avitb missiles. Few persons 
have rambled tbrougb the strccds of Muttia Avithout experiencing this kind of 
annoyance from a race prone to every sort of miscliief. To kill or maltreat these 
disagreeable neighbours Avonld even now be attended with very serious couseipicnci's. 
Not many years ago, tAvo young officers who fired at a monkey at Bindrabund, were 
drowned in tlie Jumna, in tJie vain attempt to escape from the rage of an exasperated 
multitude pursuing them to tlieir dcstruetion. 

Muttra during a considerable period Avas a v(‘ry important station to the British 
goviTnment, and, as long as the frontier was limited to its neighbourhood, it was 
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garrisoned by a large brigade of troops. Since the occupation of Neemucli and 
Nusseerjibad, and the vast extent of territory which we have acquired in remote 
districts, it has dwindled into insignificance. The troops have been greatly reduced in 
number, and the utmost quietude and tranquillity now reign, though it is surrounded 
by a multitude of native chieftains, who may be supposed to be the least inclined, amid 
all the people of India, to submit to a government which precludes the hope of their 
regaining the despotic power over life and limb wliich they formerly exercised. The 
fort at Muttra, though no longer required for the purpose of defence, might still be 
rendered useful in some mcrcautile capacity ; and we trust that the introduction of 
commercial speculations will jiresorve this aud similar edifices from the fate which 
must befall them, unless the progress of decay shall be speedily arrested. 


ASSER MAHAL, BEEJAPORE. 

The accompanying plate affords a representation of one of the numerous palaces now 
in the last stage of ruin, which cmhcllished the once flourishing capital of lleejapore : 
it stands upon the edge of a broad moat, which encircles the citadel in the central 
quarter of the city, and a part wherein the progress of decay has been more rapid and 
extensive than in almost any one of the desolate avenues of this deserted place, \Vc 
learn from scattered notices in Ferishta^s history, and from other sources, that the riches 
of the chiefs and omrahs of the Adil-Shah raonarclis of Bccjaporc were not inferior 
to the displays made in any other Mohainincdan kingdom of India j the concourse of 
elephants, in particular, those imposing adjuncts of barbaric show, was very great. We 
hear of studs consisting of three hundred of these animals; and in no place could they 
be shown to more advantage, or amid more splendid accompaniments, than the lofty 
towers, gigantic domes, and soaring jiinuaclcs of llccjaporc. 

This place was distinguished for its feasts and festivals, more especially for the 
celebration of the Mohurrum, which the great majority of the inhabitants, being Sheeas, 
kept with the greatest degree of solemnity and splendour. Yusuf Adil Shah, the 
founder of the kingdom, set an example of toleration, Avhicli was almost invariably 
followed by his successors. Inquiring of Mowlana Gheias-ood-Deen, a celebrated 
Persian Moollah, who had obtained a liigh reputation both for his learning and talents, 
and tlie jiurity of his life, wliieh was the best of all the numerous sects of Islam; that 
devout person replied, Suppose a great monarch to be seated in a palace with many 
gates leading to it, and through whichever you enter you see the king, and can obtain 
admission to his presence — your business is with the prince, and not with those at the 
gate/^ Some of Yusufs followers, being Soonecs, were^ inclined to.witbdraw when 
they saw that their master had adopted the religious opinions of their adversaries, but 
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he detained them in his service by a promise of the free exercise of their faitli ; yet, 
notwithstanding this indulgence, so great wiis tlicir animosity against the rival’ sect’ 
that the king was obliged to watch narrowly over the chiefs of the Soony persuasion’ 
who, encouraged by tlm determined hostility of other hlohamniedan nobles established 
in the Deccan, could with dilHculty be kept to tlicir idlcj^iaiicc. 

The annals of Bejapore contain some very curious instances of tlie political influ- 
ence and the bold interference of women in affairs of state; for, notwithstanding the 
jealous exclusion of the Mohammedans of females from any part of the j^ovcrmmmt 
and the little weight whicli they permitted them to have in society, they contrived to 
take a vefy active part in the intrigues and revolutions of tlio court. The (luccn-mother 
saved her son Ismael Add Shah from the usurpation of the regent Kumal Khnn, to 
whose care the administration of the affairs of the kingdom had been entrusted durim^ 
the minority of the young prince; the method taken was tliat of assassination, and she 
adroitly contrived to make an old woman, who had been placed as a spy over her, and 
who was devoted to the regent's interest, one of the principal, though unconscious, 
agents. The design, though successful as far as the dcspnfeh of Kumal Khan was con- 
cerned, had been nearly frustrated by the spirited measures taken by the mother of t!ie 
regent, who concealed her son's death, brought the body out, dressed, and supported 
upon pillows, at an open })ulc()ny of the palace, to rceei\c tlu; homage of the nobles, and 
advised her grandson to repair instantly to the royal residence, and seize the person of 
the young king. The queen-mother, imagining fj*om this movenient that Kumal Khan 
had escaped the dagger which liad been aimed at his heart, ^^ould have temporized, had 
not Dilsliad Agha, the young monarch’s foster-aunt, another high-sonh'd and talented 
woman, came forward witli lu'r counsel. She told Iicr auditors, that, in such a crisis, 
valour and fortitude would be of more avail than submission ; ordered the pulaei? gates 
to he sliut ; sent to tlie foreigners in her retinue, who had lately accompanuHl lier from 
Persia, to inform them of the danger to which their sovereign, nho was their country- 
man, w'as exposed from the ambition of Kumal Khan; stahal that the palace was sur- 
rounded by the usurper's forces, who W'crc advancing to put the king and all the royal 
lainily to death ; and adjured them, if tliey were men, not to h< ed the superiority of 
numbers which the euerny could bring against tlicm, but to stand np valorously fur 
their prince, and overthrow tlie traitor, who, by the Divine blessing, would he punished 
for ingratitude, accursed in tlic eyes of God and man. The foreign guards instantly 
drew their weapons in defence of their young sovereign, and tlic (]ueeri-niothe]’, together 
with Dilshad Agha, assumed men's attire, and ajipeared upon tlic walls clad in mail, 
and armed with bows and arrows, but still wearing their veils. The hoy-kiug, Tsmael 
Adil Shah, accompanied them, attended by a Turkey female named ^Moortufa, who held 
the yellow umbrella, the emblem of sovereignty assumed ])y his father, over his Iiead. 
An animated conflict commenced, but, though tlie females fought witli ardour, their 
httle party must soon have been cut to pieces, had* not Dilshad Agha, with the skill 
of an experienced general, despatched mcssciigcrs over tlic walls to all the Toorks resi- 
dent in the, city, and assisted those who attended the summons to scale the terraces . 
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by means of ropes. Tlie outer gate whs forced, but Dilshad Agha gallantly repulsed 
tlie ])esiogers ; and the young king, perceiving that Juftlar Khan, the regent's son, 
liad croiiclual down to avoid a flight of arrows by which he had been wounded, rolled 
a heavy stone upon his adversar/s body, and victory soon afterwards declared in his 

favour. 


M A II C 11 U N G K E 0 W. 

The peculiar beauty of tlic Chinese bridge, and its adaptation, for the purpose of oma- 
luental embellishment, to landscape gardening, have long ago occasioned its introduction 
into English parks and pleasure-grounds. The elegant specimen aflbrded by the accom- 
panying plate occurs in the immediate neighbourhood of Canton. It spans a stream 
which falls into the river on the side opposite to that whereon the city is built, and 
within the narrow limits permitted by a jealous government to be perambulated by 
Ihiropiuin strangers. 

There are few placcjs in which iidand navigation is carried on to a greater extent 
than in China. The Imperial, or Grand (kin;d, is a \\ork of unparalleled magnitude, 
and the city of Canton might bo styhul the Venice of the East, on account of its being 
intersected in every direction by arlilicial rivulets. The bulky portion of the merchan- 
dise is conveyed to every part of the city by water. A large canal extends along the 
whole length of the eastern side, another takes a westerly direction ; between these 
two, and communicating with each, there is a third canal, which nearly skirts the wall 
on the north side, so that boats can pjiss to and fro, from one to the other. The 
suburbs are also supplied with several canals, and from these large channels a great 
nuruber of smaller ones flow, which are called by the Chinese, ''the veins of the city.'' 
The bridges arc numerous; many of them arc constructed of stone, and, like the one 
I'oprcsented in the engraving, contribute not a little to the picturesqucncss of the 
landscape. 

Tliere is some difficulty in ascertaining the precise extent of Canton, the Chinese 
themselves diifering in their accounts of it. Some late European visitants, in making 
the circuit of the walls, have walked the wliole distance in little less than two hours; 
and, according to their calculation, they cannot exceed six English miles in circum- 
t'rrcncc. T1 le walls arc constructed partly of stone, and partly of brick ; the former, 
A\liich is cliiefly coarse sandstone, is employed in the foundation and lower portion of 
tlu! walls, the archways, and the gates ; the bricks arc very small, and of a soft texture, 
the economy necessary in the article of fuel preventing them from being more than half 
baked. In several places, particularly along the eastern sid6, time and the warfare of 
the elements liave made such serious inroads^ that in the event of an attack from expe- 
rienced engineers, they would offer a very feeble defence, and could not stand an instant 
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befoi*e a besieging army directed by European sbill. They arc nearly perpendicular in 
their elevation, and vary in height from twenty-live to thirty-five or forty feet ; they 
do not exceed twenty-five feet in thickness, and in some places not more than twenty. 
They are the strongest and most formidable on the nortlu'rri side, the quarter from 
whicli hostility is chicfl;^ to be dreaded ; a line of battlements extends all round on the 
summit of the w;ills, and there are embrasures at intervals; altogether, the whole, 
though imposing to the eye, is totally deficient iii the strength ro(pusitc to withstand 
the artillery of modern times. There arc sixteen gat(‘s, hut us four of them are opened 
through the wall which separates the old city from the new one, there arc only twelve 
entrances to the outer erection. The suburbs of Canton arc very extensive on three 
sides of tlie city, spreading themselves to the east over tin; whole interval hetMceu the 
walls and the river ; towards tlie north, however, there are only a few scattered huts, 
of the meanest description. Tlie streets of Canton are very numerous, more than six 
hundred being enumerated in the catalogues published by the natives. Some are long 
and liaiidsorac, but the greater portion short, narrow, and exceedingly crooked; they 
vary in breadth from two to sixteen feet, but the greater number arc about six or eight 
feet \^idc, and all are flagged with large stones, cliiefly granite; some of the names are 
very fanciful ; the dragon, the flying dragon, and the martial dragon street, the flower, 
the golden flower, and the golden street, appear amid others of less note. The houses 
present an infinite variety of architecture, though few arc upon a very grand or splendid 
scale. Tlie principal material is brick, but two-fifths may be said to be of mud, the 
houses of the Tartars inhabiting the old city being all of this description. Slone and 
wood are not very extensively employed, but the former is iis(m1 in the constructiou of 
gateways and door-posts; and columns, beams, and rafters arc formed of the latter; 
the floors of the best mansions are paved with marble ; in those of inferior splendour, 
thin tiles arc used ; but the greater number are composed of indurated mud ; few are 
supplied with glass windows, the substitutes being oiled paper, mica, or shell. 

Bricks arc manufactured in the neighbourhood of Canton, and brought into the city 
in boats ; they ai’c chiefly of a pale brown, or lead colour, .those only that have been 
thoroughly burned being red; the brown arc merely baked in the sun; aud tlio blue, 
though submitted to the kiln, are not allowed to remain long enough to become har- 
dened, or of a deep colour ; they are sold at from three to eight dollars a tliousand. 
The greater number of the houses belonging to the most respectable inhabitants are 
enclosed in a wall twelve or fourteen feet in height, which completely conceals the inte- 
rior from the view of the passenger. The outer gate opens into a small court, or orna- 
mented garden, and along the front of the mansion the rcccptioii-hall extends, which is 
frequently only enclosed upon tliree sides, Iiaving notliing but a row of pillars towards 
the court. These apartments are very neatly fitted up, and supplied with those light 
and pretty articles of furniture in which the Chinese excel. The grandeur of the supe- 
rior habitations is displayed more in extent than in elevation, but their numerous courts 
and avenues do not exhibit long colonnades or noble quadrangles, being cut up into 
petty details, and having more of grotesquencss than of elegance in their ellcel. The 
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lininlsouic’st buildiiii^s are tliose to the didcrent or faeforics, established 

by ibreiyni nations that of tlic Ihiydisli lhast India Coinpanv bcdiig finer, and of greater 
extent, than tlie xvhole of the othe rs. 

A gre'at part of the eity and sn])nrbs is bnilt iqion low ground, and flats near the 
river ; and in situations of tliis description, Mhere the soil is loose and iiuiddy, the houses 
are rai'-ed ii[)()n wooden piles, which au' necessary to render tlie foundations secure; 
sonu' of tlicse ap])('ar above the ground, and the (‘dilices erected upon them are of slight 
mateiials, pnnci[)ally wood, but in others the jiiles arc surmounted a few feet beh)\v the 
surfaei’ by a fonud.ition of mud, luaek, or stone, and in these cases the building is eom- 
])leted ill tin' sann' inaiuu'r ; many are entirely baseless, and during heavy Hoods these 
vretelied habit Cit hoin an' eompleted catiicd away. 

bdie slops are gail\ jiainted, and fitted up with great atti'nllon to eouvenienee aiut 
eomfort, with laequeii'd sign-lmanh, and ('inblenis of tln-ir various trades, gilt and \ar- 
iiisbed. At an early bunr in the da\, tlu' streets are ail in eominotum, and, amongst 
'lie novelties to an lluroiieaii I've.aiv the tribes of atlih'et le, half-elad porters, (mqilou'ti 
in till' coini'Amiee oi {\e]\' species ol jnei elnmdi'i', whose noisy Micib'i’atioiis, and the 
tbi’oiig and ]ostle w bieb tli('\ oeea^ioii, eri'alc a bustle and coidusioii nut interior to 
tliat prodnet'd by the carts and eairiaeu’s of other cities. Tlu' favourilt' veliieh' is tlu' 
o'tlan, nr chair, borin' Cipon men '^ ‘d'oiihh'i s. d'lu' lieari'rs arc ('xee('dnigly nimbii', and 
pnss('ss(‘d oi powei'fid lune,'^ , and 1 In ir w aruiiig^ and admonitions to the p issei’s-b\ , 
t!i(' cries of tin' \('inleis of vaiimis goods, tin' njlieitatioiis hi’g'oir^, and otliei 
clamorous sounds, arc' ipiilc sothcn'iit to banish all nh'a of (juiotude from tlif'sf' crowded 
a\e!ineN Tlie temples are ('xlremely nnmc'ions; sonn' of them arc' I'l'inat kable ior 
llicir bc'autv, but Ilea greater nnmbc'r arc' in a diiapidatc'd slate, all are open to evci’\ ^ 
inaiy, am! ioaiy\ sc'i\c' ucc'aslon.dly a- theatre's, gamblmg-bouscs, and ta\c'nis. 

'i'be teiiipb' of Honan, wliic'b risc's on the bank of tlic' rner opposite to ilu' faetoric"'. 
ril'd at a short distance Irom tbc'ui, is c xec'C'dingly handsome. Ihitc'niig tbremab 
;i p( j'tiee, gutirded by eohisscl liguii", cut out of granite', representing two tanioie 
('iiiiu''. waiiiois, tin msUof' c'-n'diietod into a spacious court , sii I’l’oiinded by ver\ 
pictiii ' ■'([ue Imilding-, planted w it b line tree’s, and adornc'd with numerous images oi 
I’.li')' ' .Old 111" diseijilc's, ol all cbniensions, sonu' being eol()''''al, ami others extu'inely 
siiiail diii- t"’M])h' is well c'udow cd, and snppwrts a grc'at immbi'r of prii'sts, who, 
with ti l' I'xeeption c»f a lew ofi’eiings pr< sc'uted to the' slirinc's, art' lolt to the sol^‘ 
pf'rf'ormaiiee (.f leligioiis worHii)), tliC' (’biuc'sc troubling themsehes ly little about the 
carc' oi' tin'll' sonh. Undcibisu! is not e,den]ated to create anything like' enthusiasm on 
ilie ])art ol its disdplcs; it ineideates an utter elisrogarel to all the social dntic's, sc'parate^ 
tlu' [laront fioio the' ebihl, the bn-bainl Irom the- w d’c', and ree'omme'uds a gloomy and 
Milh'ii abAr-'.i’tion, as the most aeeejplable act ol ele\otion to a deity fur ewer wrapped 
np 111 sob mu meditation. 

d'ho n.ilional indilferenre to religion may be jiartly attributed to the eoinlnet of its 
ministe rs. The piicstbooel of liliooel has sunk into contemjit in China, wlie'ie its ranks 
arc recruited from the lowa-st classes, men destitute of learning, and of notoriously 
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profligate cliiiractcr. The temples, wliicli i)osse.ss good revenues of tlieir own, nn^ o\ci- 
crowded with priests ; and those belonging to ('tluTs not so amply endowed, are o!)liged 
to pick op a miserable subsistence; iVom chanty, oflen denied, and always gruilginglv 
bcstowc'd. Few are, in these days, ilntingmslu'd for learning; tluMr ze:d for the 
honour of tlie god, and tlu'ir devotion to his seniei', being eliielly displac'd bv utter 
sei'lusion from the aflairs of this world, and a sort of niisantliro[)ic contempt of man- 
kind'-a mode of conduct which dot's not evei*e a very high tlegrec of \enerati()n 
ainongst so li\ely a people as the Chinese, wl.o, in this respect, diller widely from tin' 
more imaginative tiindoos, who arc stnu'k with adimration by the saeiillces made bv 
religious ascetics, aud load those who are capable of \ieldlng them with little less llian 
div im; honours. 

The Huddliist prit'sthood of Cliina assume \eiiow robes dining the pt'iiod cinjilovt d 
in religious worshi]), which consists of chanting, heating of gongs, counting rosaiies, 
and perforiniug the bt'fore the gilded images of tht'ir god. In the immediate 

Mcinity of tlic temple of Honan, there are pigsties for the aeeominodat ion of se\eral jag^, 
which are allow t'd to gorge until tlnw du* of snllbeatiuii tioin thc' aeeimndatiou of l.i'., 
Oioiigli, before t he attainnu'iit of this delectable condition, a few aie saeiitieed at the 
Usual festnal held in honour of the god. fl'hus, Ibiddhisni lut'hina, with its ('iiconra'^a'- 
jiK'iit of infanticide, its ignorant and heentious ]inesl hood, its hriitid ap^ieiidairis, ami 
its swinish feasts, appears under a hideous as[)eet, presenting one 'of the most feaitiil 
I'oekines of lebgmn which the world can aflord. 

The manufartmes and trades of (kintoii are exeecdmgly numerous, hut there is no 
machinery that, can bear tlie siiglitesl eompansoii wntli that of lhiro])(', and, in com 
mipieiice, no large maiiufaet iiring ('stablislinn'iits^ under one s'qu'rnitmident, ari' to be 
found. Till' (diiiiese lia\(' not u't li'anied the \aliie of time, or the proper distribution 
of labour; amf loinincicial s[)( enlatoi's are still uiiac(|uamtcd with tlie be4 nictliods of 
■ iiiploNing (ajiitai. About scvi'i.teen tlioimaiid persons me engaged m (kanton in 
wea\imj silk, wliieli is a [irolitablc oecupalioii , and it is .sanl that sonu' ol the Iianales, 
a !i() {]e\ ot (’ then’ Iniie to tlie liin r kind of < mbi'oider\ , eaii eai n ti oin t w ( iify to tw (‘idy- 
fne doILii's pel’ inoudi, ddiongli this and other souiees ol (‘iiu'lunK iit are open to them, 
the condition of wunieii in (diina is extremely mi.serahh' ; those helongiiig to the lowi'i’ 
orders ang perhaps, the be.sl olf, since, notwithstanding their being made duinestie 
' rndges, tlu'y enjoy their liberty, and arc of some importance to then' husbands; while 
till' women of a highei* class, incapacitated, by llie distoi’tion ol their t'ect, from any 
active cxci tion, are di'spised, and reganled as iii'ings of an inferior oi’der. 1 he birth oi 
a daughter is always the subject of rcgri'l in Cliina, and, in former times, the luckless 
infant wais cast on one side, and left to take its chance for life during three days after 
its entrance into the world. 
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DUS AWTAR, -CAVES OF ELLGRA. 

The name by Avliicli tliis excavation is distinguished, is said, by the Brahmins hi atten- 
dance, to be derived from tlie rtipreseiitations of the ten incarnations, or avatars of 
Vishnoo, sculptured in the several compartments around it. The cave occurs in the 
centre of the range, and tlie Icai'iied have decided that it has no claim to this particular 
appellation, since all its Brahminical neighbours are equally supplied with delineations 
of tlie exploits of the god during his sojourn in this nether world. The subject of the 
accompanying plate is taken from one of the most perfect remains of the numerous 
compartments. It represents Siva, who forms the principal figure, in the act of punisli- 
ing the audacity of a demon, guilty of olferhig an insult to Barwutee, Avbo, in his cha- 
racter of Ehr Budr, he had espoused. There is so little interest in Brahminical fable, 
that the mere stories attached to these spirited sculptures can only engage the atten- 
tion of learned men ; the casual spectator loses all ciu’iosity respecting the adventures 
of tlie Hindoo gods, in the pleasure derived from the contemplation of the wondrous scene 
chosen by the followers of Brahma and of Bhood for the worship of their deities. 

The Dus Aw'tar, though evidently, from the multitude of its figures, actively emgaged 
in the afiairs of life, a Brahminical temple, is distinguished from other excavations of 
the same description, liy having cells opening into one of its halls, resembling those 
which arc found in the Buddhist caves; figures, in the attitudes assumed by Bhood, 
adorn the capitals of the jiillars in front, and visitors are puzzled and perplexed by the 
amicable a(\mlxturc of two religions which have, for so long a period, been at variance 
with each other. The most diligent inquirer has not ventured to decide which of tlie 
two hostile sects possesses the strongest claim to antiquity ; it is, however, a curious 
fact, that tlio Nerbuddah, a river dedicated to Bhood, and still bearing his name, is 
considered to this day, by the Hindoos, to be of a more sacred cliaracU?r than the 
Ganges. It is necessary, they say, that a man should taste of the Ganges, before he 
can derive any advantage from its waters, but that the sight of the Nerbuddah is suffi- 
cient to pujify him; and while the inhabitants of the provinces, through vvliich the 
Ganges takes its course, arc reconciled to the slaughter of oxen upon its banks, those 
in the vicinity of the Nerbuddah attribute all the calamities which liavo ruined their 
harvests, to the consumption of beef by Christian and Mohammedan troops stationed in 
the neighbourhood of that holy river. Crimes, they say, iii such a place, were always 
visiteil more immediately and severely than elsewhere ; and though they liad at first 
imagined that the failure of their crops w'as occasioned by the indifierence of the British 
government to feminine derelictions, the second marriages of the widows of Rajpoots 
and Brahmins, they were now convinced that the vengeance of heaven had been aroused 
by the horrible sacrifice of the sacred animal. Trees were pointed out, which had been 
withered, in consequence of having had joints of beef hung upon their branches while 
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the British troops were stationed in the adjacent cantonments, and none could be per- 
suaded that such a visitation was the natural consequence of a severe frost. 

The compartment represented in the engraving occurs in the upper story of the 
Dus Awtar, in a chamber ninety-eight feet in breadth, and one hundred and two feet 
deep. It has a flat roof, nearly twelve feet in hciglit, and supported by forty-eight 
massive pillars, in addition to twenty-two pilasters along the walls, dividing the several 
compartments, or niches, containing the sculptures, from each other. The whole 
facade, in front, is open, admitting a more than usual portion of light, and showing off 
the interior embellishments to great advantage. 


THE BRIDGE AT EIIUllKOTE. 

In travelling through the hill-districts, we arc continually surprised into a remark 
respecting the changeful nature of the scenery on our line of march, and it is 
impossible to attempt to give even the most brief description of the country, without 
a constant repetition of the observations to which these sudden alteiations in tlie 
landscape give rise. The transitions from heat and cold, and vice rcrsfi, are frequently 
very smhhm, as we ascend and dc^sceud ; sometimes dreadfully annoyed by the 
incumbrance of our clothes while passing through a deep and sunny valley, and envy- 
ing tlie freedom of our followers, who make no scruple of divesting themselves of 
every superfluous garment — and at others shivering with cold. 

The features of the landscape are subjected to equally striking mutations : a horrid 
region of barren rocks, bare and bleid^, without a trace of vegetation, surmounted by 
beetling cliffs frowning in imrcclaimed sterility, afford an awful portraiture of deso- 
lation and famine; no living creature is to bo seen in these dismal solitudis, neither 
bird nor beast intruding on tlie rugged wild. The pass threaded, wc mount some 
steep and rocky pathway, and, gaining the summit of a ridge, look down for se^ua 
hundred feet upon a tangled scene, trees scattering themselves between the rocks, am 
an impetuous torreut running through them with dash and foam; aiioii, we emerge 
into green and smiling pastures, ciianieilcd Avitli flowers and shaded iiy fiuit ticcs, an 
showing some interesting memorial of the ingenuity and iiidustiy of man, such, 
instance, as the bridge at Bliurkotc, which is, iu its way, a perfect specimen ot t ic 

architecture of the Himalayan engineers. 

When the stream is loo wide to be spanned by single trees, the banks are irougi 
nearly to a level by the means of stone buttresses erected on cithei sue, 
surmounted by rows of stout beams, laid close to each other, one end piojectin^ a ou 
ou»-fhrfrth of their length across the river, and the other secured to ten a firma. 
theVanother row of beams is placed, projecting still fmther, and supported by those 
below ; and in tliis manner the sides are raised, floor above floor, until the vacant space 
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between may be crossed by single planks. The whole is very skilfully put together, 
neither glue^ rope, or nails being employed ; the absence of these articles, and the 
tools which an European workman would consider necessary for any structure of tl^e 
kind, being supplied in a very ingenious manner by contrivances which are quite 
sufficient for the purpose. Even the masonry is occasionally bound together with a 
frame-work of wood employed as a substitute for mortar, and so admirably managed 
as to give great strength and security to the fabric. The platform across is furnished 
on either side with rails ; but although they afford some appearance of safety, the 
springing motion of the planks, and the rapidity of the current which hurries along 
the rocky bed beneath, render considerable steadiness of brain necessary in crossing. 
The bridge of Bhnrkotc is constructed of a species of larch, and the river is shaded by 
some very fine alders, uhich here attain a gigantic size. 

Our sportsmen tilled their game-bags, after a very exhilarating pursuit of the furred 
and feathered race, most beautiful to the eye, and certainly excellent eating. The 
antelopes which they succeeded in killing emulate in speed the swiftest of their kind. 
At the slightest alarm they begin their flight, for such it may be called, doubling up 
tlicir limbs close to the body, and bounding along with such graceful and elastic 
springs, that they scarcely appear to touch the earth, and seem to wing their way bird- 
like through the air. When closely pursued, the speed increases; fleet as thought, 
they bound across astonishing distances at a time, springing over very considerable 
heights, and, but for the fatal bullet, would leave pursuit far behind, since horses and 
dogs would have no chance against them. The monal, or hilhi)hcasant, a most superb 
bird both in size and plumage, affords a very acceptable regale for the hungry traveller ; 
and though the fish of these mountain-streams, usually the leather-mouthed kind, are 
not particularly good, they form a welcome variety to the daily fare. Sometimes the 
shikaiTces, nativc-lmnters, bring iu a wild slieep for sale in our camp ; the specimens 
w’c have seen are large animals with short horns, and superior in flavour to the common 
sort of the hills, at least wc thought them so ; but gastronomical opinions, given under 
the influence of sharp appetites iu these mountainous regions, are not always to be 
relied upon as infallible. When too much fiitigued to enjoy a meal, or suffering from 
heat or indisposition, we are apt to pronounce the mutton coarse, rank, or flavourless, 
which under other circumstances we should extol as the finest it had ever been our 
fortune to banquet upon. The existence of wild sheep was not knowm until our 
occupation of these hills placed the matter beyond a doubt ; many flocks have estab- 
lished themselves in inaccessible regions, where they tantalize the traveller by their 
appearance upon some green slope, so effectually encircled by impassable ravines, as 
to defy the intrusion of man, and completely out of the reach of the shot which many 
persons in mere wantonuess would fire at them* 
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BORllO BOEDOOK 

The Blioodist religion lins^ in the island of Java, wholly gucii plact^ to the doctrines 
of Brahma; and so little is known concerning the era in whicli if nourished, tliat 
opinions are divided respecting the period of its introduction; some authors snjiposing 
that it preceded the present prevailing s\^stcni of faith, while otliers maintain that it 
had a later origin. Amid the numerous Illioodist monuments, still in existence in 
places w he. re the religious worship formerly ])erfornied in them Las disappeared, none 
possess a greater degree of interest and beauty than llic Icmpie at Borro Hoedoor. 
Tt is situated eighteen miles to the north-we st from Vngyacarla, and is verv extensive, 
and solidly Imilt. The image of' lihood, in the contemplative attitude winch is ala a vs 
the characteristic of this deity, is placed in each of the scries of niches strctcluny along 
the edifice, which is altogether strikingly dissimilar to the remains to ho tuund upon the 
continent of India dedicated to the same purpose. 

The interior of Java, though the island has been so long in the possession of a 
European power, is little known. Whatever information the Dutch colonists may have 
obtained eonC’crniiig the country of their residence, is k(.‘pt to llimnsclvcs, Uk^ jealousy 
of the govei’innent rendering it unwilling that the atlontioii of tlio civilized vunhl 
should be called to a scene, which it has been the policy of tin* autlionlics to rciidi-r as 
little attractive as possible. The aiitiiiiiitic's of the island of Java aii* altogi'tlu r very 
intciTstnig, and, during tlio period in vvliich it was in the p('ssess]oii of the British, acre 
visited by many gentlemen of learning and rc'scarcli ; tin* nnmerous avocations, lioMcvcr, 
vvliicli cm[)]oye(l tlic time and attention of those who Indd appointments under tin.' 
guvcninu'nt, and the brief interval of our occupation, prevented the must anxious 
inquirers from taking more than a cursory glance. • 

Tile e]iang('S now in progress in the Eastern archipelago will, in all probability, lead 
to some altnratiou in the internal government of Java, which cannot mncli longer exist 
under tin' present system. The Dutcli must, souin'r or later, consent to forego many 
of their favourite doctrines, and cither relinquish tlic monopolies to which they cling so 
fondly, or lose the remnant of1;heir possessions in India. 

Tlicre is perhaps no place in the world more easily snsecptihle of improvement than 
Java, wdiethcr wc regard the extent and value of its natural prodiu*ts, or the sjiirit and 
industry of its native inliabitauts. Oppressed in every way, they have been compelled, 
after a few' vain struggles, to submit to a despotism which admits not a hope of advan 
tage to die multitude ; but this short-sighted policy in a government whose true interest 
it is tomiake the people subservient to its rule, rich and happy, must be changed lor a 
nioj^iberal system. Free ports, upon the same principle as that at Singapore, will be 
spijfnging lip in ail directions in the archipelago; and the total loss of its trade^ already 
* z ' 
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declining, will oblige the Dntcli autlioritics either to adopt the changes which circuiOa- 
stances so loudly call for, or to cede the country to others. 

The drawing from which tins engraving was made was taken by a Dutch officer 
before the restoration of the island of Java by the English to its former government, 
and was sent to Sir Alexander Johnston by his friend the late Colonel Mackenzie, who 
was at that time the chief engineer in the British service, for the purpose of being placed 
in a collection of drawings which Sir Alexander Johnston was employed in forming. 
The object which Sir Alexander had at heart, was the gathering together of drawings 
and ground-plans of the most celebrated Hindoo and Bboodist temples in India, and on 
the islands of Ceylon and Java, 'yvitli the view of illustrating a history of the rise, pro- 
gress, and influence of these two systems of worship in different parts of Asia ; and also 
with a view of collecting materials for a history of the state of the Hindoo and Bhoodist 
systems of architecture in ancient and modern times. This drawing derives much 
additional interest and importance from tlie circumstance of a communication having 
taken place between the Prince-Royal of B?ivaria and Sir Alexander Johnston, relative 
to the best mode of sending out to India a commission composed of persons conversant 
nifh different branches of science, for the purpose of carrying into effect the plan 
formed l)y Sir Alexander, so far buck as the period in wliicli be was President of Ilis 
Majesty^s council assembled for the purpose of examining into the state and condition 
of Ceylon. — A detailed description of the ruins of the temple Borro Boedoor may be 
found in the second volume of Crawford^s work on tlic islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
and also in the second volume of the octavo odition of Rallies^ History of Java. 


CAVE OF KARL I.' 

This celebrated excavation, like all* the cave-temples of India, stands upon Mabratta 
ground. It occurs in the province of Aurangabad, in the midst of a chain of hills 
running east {ind west, of a very pictnresciue character. Many of the ridges are level, 
]jut others tower above in lonely majesty, lifting their summits high into the heavens. 
Most of these eminences, however, have platforms of table-land at the top, and are, on 
that account, admirably calculated for the hill-fortrcss*es, which were such favourite 
places of defence in the early ages of Indian warfare : two of these mountain-citadels 
arise in the vicinity of Karli ; they are merely separated by a valley, and their scarped 
sides and bastioned heigiits give them a very formidable appearance. 

The entrance of the Kave of Karli, or Ekverah, forms the subject of the accom- 
})anying plaio. It is situated at the distance of about three hundred feet 
base of the hill, and is approached by a very toilsome pathway, which has mioto the 
appearance of a watercourse than a regular road, being very steep, and exceedij^gly 
rugged. This track leads to a terrace, or platform, partly artificial, being cut into 
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ht, abstracted of the rock Wout of the interior. It is about a hundred feet 
wideb and forms an appropriate approach to the magniBcent temple within. In front 
and on the left side of the entrance, there is a column twcnty-four feet high, and about 
eight in diameter; the upper part is dome-shaped, surmounted by a flat slab, on which 

the remains of three lions, much injured by time’s abrading hand It is supposed 
that a corresponding pillar, on the opposite side, has been removed, to make room for 
the .small temple which appears there dedicated to the goddess Bowanuee, a deity in 
hfeh favour with Hindoos of the Brahminical persuasion. The column is decorated 
with an inscription in a character which has hitherto baffled every attempt made to 
decipher it. 

A screen originally ran across the entrance, but tliis has been partly broken down 
and displays the grandeur of the arch which is cut over the door-way, an aperture 
certainly not commensurate with the noble dimensions of tlio interior. Between the 
outer and inner screens there is a veranda, or vestibule, extending the whole length of 
the cave, very finely sculptured with figures of men and animals in alto relievo. Three 
colossal elephants stand on each side, with drivers on their necks, and riders in their 
howdahs, executed in a very free and bold manner ; and other figures, both male and 
female, are finished in the same animated style. The sculptures of deities at Karli are 
confined to the walls, the only peculiar object of worship being a large circular altar 
of stone, suiTnounted by a wooden canopy. The length of the great cavern is one 
hundred and twenty-six feet, and it is forty-six feet wide. The roof, which is arched 
and ribbed with wood, a circumstance which injures its effect, is supported by two rows 
of pillars, each surmounted by an elephant, bearing a male and female figure on its 
back, encircling each other in their arms, and crouching beneath the weight above 
them. 

The interior of the temple is very grand and imposing, but it is more gloomy than 
any of the other excavations noticed in the present work. Some persons are of opinion 
that Karli was formerly illuminated, as, without the aid of lamps or torches, the figures 
iu the side-aisles are not distinguishable, and the pains taken to sculpture them would 
have been thrown away ; but India furnishes so many instances of an utter disregard 
to consequences, that some more conclusive evidence is necessary to decide the point. 
The wopd-work is supposed to liavc been added to Karli at a period subsequent to its 
first formation ; it is teak, and is said to have lasted nine hundred years : a part of this 
ribbing may be seen upon the roof of the arch in front, and the high state of its preser- 
vation shows the great durability of a species of timber which has rivalled oak in the 
building of ships. 

The learned have decided Karli to be a Bhoodist temple, the figure of Bhood, and 
the symbols attached to it, being the predominant ornaments, while it is destitute ot 
a singl^ vestige of the twenty-four saints of the Jains, a distinguishing feature in the 
temples belonging to that sect. There are other apartments besides the great cavern ; 
J B ^ unwished state, and present nothing worthy of notice. Out- 

a few native inhabited by the servants of the Brabminsi 
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who are, or rather were^ a few years ago, in greater force at Karli thAn al 
the cave-temples. One of these holy persons might, from his indiflterence to 
concerns, and total abandonment to religious contemplation, have been taken fq^ a^' 
image of Bliood himself, lie sat night and day before a flame of fire, vidth a 
over his mouth, to prevent him from inhaling pollution ; and he subsisted solely upon 
parched grain, and water strained through a cloth. The peishwa, wlio had endeavoured 
vainly to induce this self-denying being to reside at his court, supported him and hii 
associates from his own treasury ; and doubtless the fraternity will be kept up, for 
vacancies by death, of ascetics in India, arc immediately filled, many being ambitious 
of succeeding to the hermitages of holy men, even though they should be exposW to 
the most imminent danger from the attacks of wild beasts. 

The view from the terrace outside the temple is very fine, stretching over a rich 
and beautiful country, bounded by a cliaia of distant mountains. The village of 
Kai’li, about two miles and a quarter from the excavations, forms a pretty object in the 
landscape ; its rural habitations peep out from tlie midst of mango groves, and it is 
further embellislied by a large tank, and a ])agoda of very considerable architectural 
beauty. The chain of rnountaiiis amid uhicli these excavations are placed, extend 
from Cajie Comorin — in a scries unbi’oken, except at one jilacc, about twelve miles 
broad, in the Malabar territory — noitliward to tlic province of Candeisb. This hilly 
district never recedes more than lifty miles from the sea, or approaches within eight. 
There arc not many passes known to Europeans, and formerly the passage of the 
ghauts was a service of great difficulty and (hmger ; and even now these hills do not 
appear to have so strongly attracted the attention of scientific travellers ns their 
mineral wealth would have led us to expect. That so many int ('resting scenes, occurring 
in territories belonging to the British government, should have remained a terra 
incognita during such a lengthened period as that in wliich we have occupied Bombay 
and its adjacencies, seems exceedingly surprising. India, less fortunate than South 
America, lias had no Humboldt to investigate its numerous sources of scientific 
interest ; and should the researches of M. Jacquemont meet the public eve, the French 
nation will have the honour of giving to tlie world infomiation upon a subject which has 
been most unaccountably neglected by those who have left one of the richest harvests 
in the world to be gathered by foreigners. 

Nothiiig can exceed the natural strength of the country within the western 
gliauts: though called table-land, it is finely diversified by hill and dale, and, m 
some parts, may even be styled mountainous ; miuffi of the rock is covered with 
a very licli mould, and instead of presenting the bnre, rugged, sterile peaks which 
distinguish the eastern chain, they arc clothed with luxuriant forests to their 
summits. In no ])art of India is there finer timber, and the bamboos superior, 
ill size inul strength to those which grow in less luxuriant soils. The rattan^ 'efao 
attains a gigantic height; and the most sublime and splendid Tiew»^ 
are obtained from many points of the different passes. In addition tp 
min^ogical, and geological treasure^ and the magnificat 
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contained within their limits ; the western ghauts afford very curious meteorological 
data, the range to the southward being suffieicntly lofly to intcrci’pt the progress 
of the clouds, and to occasion an extraordinary diffcj curc of climate on tiuj windward 
side. 


INTERIOR OE THE BISMA KURM. 


CAVi:s OF EULORX. 

tlic numerous objects of uttractiou at I'blora, llio ^ranil lihood cave, kiiowu liy 
llic name of the Bisma Kurm, or Visvacarma, produces, from its niassire simplicity, the 
unity of its dc.si};n, and tlic ma-nitiido of its proportions, the slrunscst impressio-i . 
upon the mind. Jt is the only hir;;e temple at lillova uhich has been cNcavated «ith 
an arched roof; and the lofty \aulted coiliny:, the solid oeta'yonal pillars, and the ('rate 
eliaracter of the lieiires nlaeh arc scnlplnred upon and ahove the arclnlraM', eombuu: 
to till the soul willi a fcclingof rt;li;'ions awe, whieli cannot be inspired by the lanlastie 
thon-h spirited represcntal ions of the ohjects of Braliininieal Horshiii. 

A colossal inia.ye of Boodh appears at the cod ol the noble tista,of uhieh a perspec- 
ine view is -iven in the aecoinpanying pl.ite; the di;,'nit> and repose of this liyure a.ld 
'i-eatlv to the solemn elfeet of the Ion -vaulted aisle, and the dim reli;;ions hyht ithieh 
sheds'ils solemn lines upon the scene. I’laeed in obscurity, its gieantie form md.s- 
tinrtly revealed Ihron-h the .sober tv.iliglit of the ea\e, no idol made hymen’s hands 
could .so stronply eonvey the notions we base founed of the mysterious praiideiir, the 
awful power, and teiriiile majcsly of the Deity ; ami, in tlm ahsenee of the tniehyhl, 
we eau scarcely wonder, that, tlui.s typiiied, thousands and tens of thoiis.inds li.'ue 
{jowcii the kucc‘ to 

Altliough the Hindoos admit that there is only mie God, and arc umiminous lu 
dcclai'iiig the numerous personages of their mythology to be merely mu. iimtioin nom 
the one great Source of trutb, it is diilicult to malutuiu this ciet d m tin iiiuKt 
multitudiiKius variety of forms under uhich the ( n'ator, in his almost iiimiuu i.i di 
cliaracters, is worsliippcd. 

The atteiulaiit Jb'ahmiiis entitle the irisina Kurm, the ( aipcut( i s ( a i , 

that it was the voik of a grandson of IJrahiiia, uho belonged to the cash 

in wood : lie had tlie honour of being employed as the aiehitcct b\ \ ishnu 

1 *iws I'/T I •! ii ! 1 (•jj n(‘C ol Ills 

cipal tigiircs 

csult of their 

conceits and 

3 Reliance can 


and, according to the poprdar opinion, hi‘ has pia'peiua 
fcllo\y-la))ourej’s, by placing them over tlic entablature on uhiih th« pn 
rc'st — a sifuatiori which enables tbeni to view with great coiuplaccucv tin i 
hmiourablc toil. Every visitor to Ellora is amused by the extiaoidiuan 
s|range legends related by the Brahmins who loiter about the cuacs, but n 

1 o . 
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be placed upon traditional taled, evidently of modern origin, and invented long 
Budhism had declined in this part of Asia. For all accurate and authentic informati^^ 
we must refer to the accounts printed by the few learned persons who have made the^le 
interesting antiquities the subject of their study; and though too often quoted, to afford 
any new light, we must be again indebted to the report of Captain Sykes, for the only 
description of this temple which can be securely relied upon, This cave,^^ he tells us, 
is eighty feet long by forty-two and a half broad, measuring from wall to wall of the 
side-aisles ; the height is thirty-five feet six inches. The extreme depth of the excava- 
tion into the hill from the outer gate, is a hundred and sixty-six feet. There are twenty- 
eight octangular pillars in two rows, besides two pillars supporting a gallery over the 
door-way. A narrow border, or architrave, immediately above the pillars, which runs 
all around the cave, is filled with human figures, male and female. Above this is a 
broader border, or frieze, divided into compartments ; in each of which is a sitting figure 
of Boodb, with four attendants : projecting over this border are prostrate human figures 
liy way of cornice, alternately male and female; and the end of each of the ribs of tlu> 
roof appears to rest upon the back of one of these figures."*’ 


T111jBARE,-RED sea. 

The parched and sandy desert, the withering blast of the hot simoom sweeping over 
the howling wilderness, the utter desolation and horror which invest the burning wastes 
that spread themselves along the shores of the Red Sea, possess a peculiar and 
powerful interest over the mind. None, who have ever delighted in the perusal of 
Oriental travels, or who have luxuriated in Oriental fictions, have failed to wander in 
idea along these arid trficts : where the widely-spread caravan plods its weary way 
through seas of sand, or rests beneath the tall date-trees which shade some long-desired 
well ; where troops of wild Bedouins scour across the plain, scattering death in their 
])ath ; and where, at last, the minarets and cupolas of the holy city of Mecca arise, to 
cheer the fainting spirit; or the delicious gardens and fountains of Damascus reward 
tlic traveller for all the perils he has passed. 

Thubare is a small haven on the Red Sea, in which Arab vessels trading up or down 
the gulf find a secure place of anchorage for the night. This cove is rendered peculiarly 
desirable, from the abundance of pure and perfectly fresh water, which may be procured 
from wells dug close to the shore at the head of the hay. It likewise affords p inter- 
esting specimen of the mountain-scenery of Arabia; the bare and barren peaks whicli 
lift their summits to the torrid sky ; the deep and desolate ravines, scantily tlothed at 
intervals with rushes, coarse grass, aftid stunted bushes; while imagination may picture 
the dreary expanse beyond, crusted with salt, or torn up in billows by the rushing bla^. 











fi^^xLTek give animation to these unfruitful wilds ; a fe^F jerboas, hares, and 
.i^tljy ^ccasionally he seen, or a herd of antelopes, where tlie pasturage is more 
aWndBtt. The birds are equally scarce; half a dozen desert partridges, and the same 
of blue pigeons, are only to be met with during a lung march over a flat, 
country, where the range of the eye is only bounded by the horizon. The 
less serupulous than the more orthodox followers of the prophet, do not 
Ij^Osita^ to eJit jerboas, guanas, and even lizards and snails, provided that they arc 
: killed according to the prescribed method: they believe that all wild animals, with the 
„ ex<!^^tion of the hog, were created for the use of man ; and tlic scantiness of provision 
in the desert certainly afford a good excuse for some abatement of the prejudices of 
their religion. 

The present state of the soil of ‘‘Araby tlie blest is not very favourable to cultiva- 
tion: in the immediate neighbourhood of the towns and villa ;;*s, various kinds of grain 
and a few vegetables are raised, but the fruits are scarce and bad ; the apricots spungy, 
the figs hard, and the water-melons dry; the date trees, which are nourished with a 
<-oastant supply of water, afford the most abundant crop, and may he esteemed the 
staple commodity of the land. In the bazars, camcFs flesh, of an inferior quality, is 
exposed for sale. The Arabian camel ofTcrs the finest specimen of his class ; it is 
slighter in its form, and more active than that of Egypt, whicii is a large heavy animal, 
incapable of moving at a swift pace, and requiring a large portion of corn and forage 
for its support. The Arabian camel can subsist ou the bushes which are to be found on 
all the sand-hills of the desert; if lightly laden it will get over the ground in a very 
rapid manner, and it is also found efficient as a beast of drauglit as well as of burden. 
The guns of Ibrahim Paclia were principally drawn by camels from the Red Sea to 
Deriah. This ship of the desert,^* as it has been aptly styled by Arab writers, could alonci 
enable wayfarers to traverse the vast extents of sand which separate the habitable places 
from each other. Large caravans are usually divided into parties composed of from 
ten to fifty camels, each person keeping his own domestics and baggage around him. 
An advanced guard, to which the guides are attached during the night-march, points out 
the way by means of a lantern elevated on a pole, and affixed to the saddle of the 
leading camel. This beacon, like the top light of a commodore’s ship, directs the move- 
ments of the convoy; and, to keep the caravan from spreading itself too widely, pistols 
are discharged at intervals from front to rear. Notwithstanding the distress and 
danger which beset the path — the horrors of thirst and famine, the aggravations of every 
difficulty from the carelessness of the Arabs, who disregard all the precautions requisite 
to lessen the discomforts of the journey, halting inconsiderately at inconvenient places, 
and Wasting the supplies of water conveyed in skins, when wells arc not to be found, 

: aad the Cjpntlnual alarms occasioned by predatory tribes ol Bedouins the exceeding 
of /the cities of Mecca and Medina invite pilgrims from every part of the 

of Mohammedans, more intolerant and fanatic 
'of years, the perfoUftatupe o{ the^ 





duty eujoiiied Mre ^As onlj 

Pacha succeeded ia destroying the power of the Wahabees ; lie ma 
forc^a cross the desert to Deriahj the seat of tlicir dominion, attacked the 
after a most obstinate resistance, took it, togetlicr with the Wahabee chi^||^ 
and all their treasure, whicli was immense, including the spoils of Mccc»^^ 
plundered when the holy city fell imder their subjugation. Abdoola bell i' 
chief, and his children, were sent to Constantinople, and put to death there — 
which exterminated the sect : a son of Abdoola’ s, by an Abyssinian slave, wi 
the desert in 1830, but he has no followers of wealth or consequence. Th^ ' 
were particularly dangerous to pilgrims from Hiiidostan, who usually jc 
journey from Calcutta to Bombay by w ater, and w ere consequently in conatifth]t 
being taken by the pirates which infested this navigation. The Wahabee fcehetjiS«^ 
opposed to those of the tw'o grand divisions of the Mohammedan religion,, 
aud the Soonnecs. The Shccas maintain the prophet’s son-in-law, Ali, to be,^ual|^i^. 
the prophet himself, which the Soonnecs deny. These latter, considering th6; 

book of traditions, as a work of authority, charge the Shccas with discrediting it, iifV 
well as with corrupting the true faith w'ith new ceremonies and usages. The devotidKi^^ 
of the Sheeas are paid principally at tlie tombs of Iho Imams of Kurbalabee Moullah; 
that of their father Ali, at Nugf Usbruf; aud that of the Soonnecs, at the house of 064^; 
at Mecca and at Medina. ' 

The religion of the Wahahecs, if that can he called a religion Avhicli seems only ^o 
have been instituted as a cloak for indiscriminate’ ])lunder, diflfors wholly from these 
tw'O : they assert that the koran itself has been corrupted, and the real faith changed 
by the present Mussulmans; and a syllable of difference in any one from the Wahabee 
faith, forms a sufficient warrant for his instant death. A very interesting account of 
the capture of a Hindostance gentleman of rank, Nawah Abbas Khooly has 

been lately translated from the Persian of his personal narrative : an extract from thi$^" 
'curious and Authentic document,* which is not in general circulation, will show 
respect paid to the British power on the shores of the Bed Sea, for the prisoned. QW%d 
his life to his being a subject of the king of England; aud also the opinion 
the unsubdued followers of the prophet entertain of those w ho submit to Cyhristi|lJ^ 
domiuion. ' ^ 

** Ameer Hassan,^^ says the Newah, '^tlicn asked me my religion; to which I rep^ 
that it was to him of little importance whether I w as a Sheea or a Soonnee, 
Wahahees indiscriminately killed and plundered both the one and the other^;^^di& 
this topic of conversation, he asked me why I had come from Hiiidostan ? 1 1 
that I had been despatched on business from the Lord Governor General 
kiwg of Iran, Futteli Ally Shah, at Tehran. He observed, You call ,fj 
Mussulman, and yet serve the Christians.’^ ^^What,” said 1, ^^is that 
I in this: respect ? Thousands, nay, lacks of individuals, serve Js 
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and can I, who reside in their country, do otherwise ? I, my family, and relations, live 
under their protection, and from them l.ave, in all times of tyranny, opprcssioii, or 
calamity, found refuge, and passed my time in security/^ ]T<; said, ‘^^Vringhees are 
infidels ; he Avho serves, and praises, or est(‘ems lliem, is liim^^elf an infidel, and deserves 
death.” I replied, AVhoever cats another pers()u^s salt, and ^^onld not ho faithful 
to that person, is a base-born irreligious man, and Innn inon of nohU; bn-ili and exalted 
station look not for ingratitude.” Ameer Ahdoolla, and the Vnzw, were sittin*^ 
near vVmcer llassan, observed, '' The people of Hindostan, and that part of the country, 
are undoubtedly all Kafirs, and Moosliriks, and lialile to be put to deatb, if thev he 
not converted, and become as one of us.” “(Iracious powers!” T (‘\elainied, llie 
lioly prophet of God himself could not in bis time bring the whole world to la heve his 
religion, iior make all mankind .Mussulmans; is it likely that Ahdool Asseez or Saood 
should render their sclf-iuvcutcd religion eurreiit in the whole of Arabia?” In another 
])art of the conversation, tlic Ameer said, You ha\e seveial limes madiMisi' of the 
Mord Salieb, as Lord Salieb, and Jlruce Saheb, ( Resident of Ihishire) and lor this 
reason alone you deserve punishment ; what is the meaning of U'rming alvatir, Saheh ? 
tlic w’ord Saheh belongs to God alone.” The Nawah replied, “ You have said that 
(lod alone is Saheh, or master, and you ask why I call a keringhy, Saheh? I answer 
God is in truth the master of everything, and higher than all other masters ; as yet, 
howx'Ver, no one has CM'r termed him Alla Saheh, or Khode Saheh ; besides, those 
1 speak of, the Lord of all things has exalted; lacks of people call them Salub, and [lav 
them re\ereiicc and respect: it is not myself only, hut thousands of otliers ; and 
if you say it is improiier, of what irnportauce will your pnduhition he, or who wdl 
heed it ?” 


THE BRITISH RESIDEACY AT li V 1) k K A b A P. 

The splendid building rcpresmited in the accompanying plate, was erected for llie 
acconimodatioii of the Lritish resident, by tlie Nizam of Jlyderahad, a nati\e Aloham- 
raedan prince, who is sovereign of a very eonsidcrahlc territory. Tlie original plan 
was made, and the whole of the cxeeution superintended, by a young officer of the 
]\Jadras Engineers, a branch of tlie sciwiee Avliieh furnishes the art liileets of the Kuro- 
pcaii community in India. Tlio fat;ade shown in tlie (mgraviug is tlie soutli, or hack 
front, looking towards the city, from Mliicli it is separated the river Moosy. Tlie 
front tovvards the norlli is erected in a corresponding style of elegance, heii g adorned 
with a spacious Corinthian portico of six columns. Tlic lioiisc to tin: right, standing 
immediately above the bank of the river, is occupied by the officer comiiiaiiding the 
Residents escort ; and the wliole, with its fine accompaniments of wood and water, 
afiords a magnificent and striking scene, scarcely less imposing than that whicli is 
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presented by the Government House at Calcutta. The artist has taken advantage of 
the frequent visits of ceremony passing bet\^cen the Nizam and the liesidcnt, to intro- 
duce one of those picturesque cavalcades which form the most splendid pageants of the 
East. The covered Ambarry, a vehicle usually of silver or gold, canopied with gold 
brocade, which surmounts the back of the foremost elephant, is an emblem of royalty, 
none save sovereign princes being permitted to use an equipage of this description. 
The second elephant bears the common native howdah, which is often formed of solid 
silver, or of wood covered with silver plates, and is the conveyance employed by noble- 
men and gentlemen of rank. There is room in front for two persons, and a scat 
behind for an attendant, who, upon ordinary occasions, carries an umbrella, but in the 
presence of monarchy no person of iTiba-ior rank is permitted to interpose any screen 
between the sun and liis devoted head. The British Resident, as the representative 
of his Sovereign, has a right to a scat in the Ambarry ; and it is the etiquette upon 
great occasions, for the prince nho desires to testify his respect for the government 
with which he is in friendly aluanco, to invito the party whom he wishes to honour, 
to share his own elephant. 

Hyderabad gives its name to a larg(‘ province m the Deccan, between the sixteenth 
and nineteenth degrees of north latitude. It was invaded and subjngaU'd at sin early 
period of tlie Mohamnu'dan conquests iu India, and formed afterwards a portion 
of the great Bhamanoo empire of the Deccan. Thougli Aurungzebe succeeded in 
reducing all the Moslem princes wlio had established themselves iu Ilindostan, 
Hyderabad did not vcj \ long remain a dependent state. Tlie soubadabs, ap})ointcd 
to govern it, soon threw otf their allegiance, and, upon the destruction of the Moghul, 
empire, the Nizam, one of the titles assumed by tlie reigning jirince, l)eenme a per- 
sonage of considerable importance in the Deccan, and, by the assistance of the Biitish 
government, was enabled to maintain bis territory in despite of tlie utmost idfuris 
made by the jVfabrattas to wrest it from him. Though it is moj'c than suspected that 
the Nizam was secretly favourable to tlie project formed by the native cbicft:iins, 
who, under the guidance of the Ih'isbvva, threw down the gauntlet, and attempted to 
dispossess the British of their dominions in the East, no ojien rupture ensued, and 
the two powers have always maintained an outward semblance of friendsliip. The 
court of Hyderabad is kept up with great splendour, and there is more of the ancient 
ceremonial retained than is usual in the present de[).esscd condition of native princes. 
The Omrahs are men of considerable wealth, and there is a constant and increasing 
demand for foreign luxuries at the capital. 
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PULO P E N A N (I 

The island of Pulo Poiiang, or, as it is usually dciioniinatccL Prince of AA' ales' Island, 
is advantageously situated opposite to tlie Queda coast of the IMjilay pt'ninsula. 
Standing at the entrance of the straits of .Malacca, it forms a pictnrL's([ue*an(l Ijcantiful 
o])icct from the sea. A range of lofty nK)untains, whose irregularly-towering smninits 
aflord a striking and majestic ontliue, first, presents itself to view; ami, as tlic voyagers 
approach, they are charmed by the neat and tasteful a])pearanee of tin' houses which 
pc(‘p forth from shady groves, giving out all tin; spicy odours of an Indian isle. 

The hay is edged with well-built bungalows, standing iii the centre of lu\iu*iant 
gardens; and the fort, projecting into the water, arrests the eye as it vamho’s ^)^er tlu' 
adjacent town; while the scattered villas, luxuriant plantations, eiaggy hills, with tlie 
distant islands closing in the vi(!w, complete a panorama of no cuinnion di'grce of 
interest. 

TIkj island of Penang is about sixteen miles long and eight broad. It lies in 
latitudi; 5” 2 j 5' north, and longitude lOtP 19' I'ast ; with the exception of tvo plains of 
uieonsidcrablc length, on the cast(*.rn and western shore, tlu5 uholc surface is lull, aid, 
on account of the scantiness of tlie soil, little adapted to agricultural purpose's. Jfc is 
snp[)oscd that the mildness of tlu^ tcnipature, and the fertility of tlic earth, is produci'd 
by the cnaportition occasioned by the woods, those portions of the island uliich lia\c 
been cleared bccomiiig less prodiu'tivc every year. Put though the soil is not favoii - 
able to many kinds of culture, there is no apjiearanco of sterility; the rich clothing of 
tri'cs, the nutmegs, cloves, pepper, and golden fruits, which adorn Penang, surpassing 
those of the continent both in splendour and flavour, impress the casual \isit(‘r willi 
extraordinary ideas of its fertility. To a stranger's eye, nature aiipcars to put on her 
brightest and richest garb, the vegetation seems to be the mo.st vigorous iii (Ik' world ; 
and all who touch upon the coast cntei’tain tliis idea, siiicii fruit and toliage contimie 
in unfading splendour throiighoiit (he year. Pine-a|)plcs, espicially, aii-ne at lln^ 
highest degree of perfection; and although the mangostccii, llie most eelcbratc'd (d 
tropic fruits, docs not grow upon the i-sland, it is im[)oitc(l troin the neighbouriii 
scenes of its cultivation in such large qnanliti('.s, as to alfoid an ample .sujjply to all tlm 
iidiabitants. Some estimate may be formed of Ibc icdnndant growth ot tin; plantain 
and pine-apple, by the specimens which appear in the sketcli before us. Potli have 
attained a gigantic size, and the beautiful palo-grccii foafbering foliage o( tin.' lornicr, 
a distinguishing feature of tropic scenery, renders it one of the most ])romment and 
graceful ornaraeiits of an Indian landscape. 

The Chinese settlers in the neighbouring island of Singapore, convirt the fibres of 
the leaves of the pine-apple into a peenliai ly fine thread, trom vvliicli fnbru's ot an 
exceedingly beautiful and delicate texture arc made in China, whence the mateiialis 
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exported. It is tliat the preparation could be carried on with great advantage 

at Tcnang, wlierc labour is extremely elieap, the process ])eing simple, and a considerable 
portion fitted lor the ein[)loynient of wonu n and cliildrcn. The texture of this material 
very much resembles the tlax of Ncav Zealand, and though each fibre maybe subdivided 
into threads so extremely delicate as to l)e scjircely p('iceptible, there is no want of 
strength, and the uhole is so well adaj)ted for the rnanufaeture of linens and cambric's^ 
that it will probably become a (•onsid(‘i’able article of commerce between the islands ut 
the Ihistern Arehijwdago and England. 

The town of ih nang is of some extent, and rcmarkal)le for its nealness^ the bazaars 
cpeeially being much bettf'r ke[)t than those of Eengal. It is compo^anl of wide straight 
streets^ crossing at light angles, of ;i \ory respectable ajipi'arance, and tenanted hy 
Chinese shopk('('pers, a tliri\ing thrifty rare, ulio, uherever they seUh', are certain 
of reaping the reward of tlieir industry. 'The roads are excellent, ami condiiet the 
visitor to many scenes of romantic Ix'auty, 'rhos(' who arc induced to make a nih'ii- 
inagc to Penang in scaircli of li('nllh, usually take up their residence on the hill over- 
looking the town, wliciu'C the aceomp'in\ ing \i(‘w is taken. This eminence is studded 
w Itli ])ieturesfiue buildings, that to the right being tlic convalescent bungaloAV ; wlnle 
the g()\ei‘nm('nt n'sidencc, with its llag-slalf, app(‘ars upon the h-ft : tin* town stretelu's 
out along the low point of land in tlu' (arntre, ami, opposite, tlui (bicda shore closes 
tiie hailiMur, which is usually ja'iidered animated In tlic slii])s of dilferent iialious. 

TIk' hill, thougli exi'mpt from the sultriness of 1 Ik; iKMghhoiiring vallevs, is suhjc'eted 
to mists and togs, and cloudy visitations, which otler only a ehuiec of e\ils. Tlic 
cimiatt' of ikniaug would h(' very overpowering, were it not mitigated liy the sea-bree/.e, 
but such is the cooling influenee of these ocean gahn ihat many pc'i’sons who cannot 
Ii\e in Ihmgal with all the alhwiations afforded by punkahs, tatties, and otlier luxurious 
contrivances, napiiia; nothing but open doors and windows in those bung.aloAVS, which 
are slightly ehwati'd, and look out upon the ocean; and everybody who has enjoyed 
the sights and scenes afforded by glittering days and heavenly nights, in this cnehant- 
ing region, must remember the sensations which they produced with the most intense 
])leasnrc. 

The military duties of Penang arc performed hy a sepoy regiment belonging to the 
Ih ngal army, ^olnntcering for the service; tlic native troops never being sent on board 
shi[), e\e<'pting by tlieir own frc'c clioicm Their Puropcan officers, the governor and 
Ids dependants, with a few others, form the only jiortion of the highest class of the 
coninmnity not wholly mercantile. The golden dreams, formerly cherished, are 
speedily vanishing from the anxious eyes of those wdio are (uigaged in commercial 
spueulatioiis, tin; neighbouring settlement at Singapore having allured nearly all the 
trade' fioiii Penang; yet, notwithstanding tlie disappointment of their expectations, 
the mcirhaiits are still numerous, clinging to tlic hope of better times, wdiieh, perhaps, 
were they to attend very diligently to some of tlu; liithcrto neglected products of the 
island, wouhl be nearer at hand than is now imagined. Penang is at present what 
Calcutta used to bo, a place of the most boundless hospitality, a characteristic which 
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disappears before an exlonding population ; the society being \ cry limited, tlie arrival 
of every stranger is iininediately known, and he is made welcome at every table Milliont 
much examination of liis title to an introduction to the best Louses. Asa settled 
residence, perhaps, Penang, notwithstanding its social mee'ings, and the pietiircsque 
beauty that surrouiids it, would become wearisome; but, for a casual abode, there are 
few places which can alford a liigher degree of satisfaction to those; mLo delight in 
viewing the loveliest productions of nature. The Honors and the birds of the heaiitiCul 
islands of these Indian seas, arc infinitely more; brilliant than their contnu'utal mniu'- 
sakes; liere are to be found the loorics which gleam like a constellation of gems, and 
those superb crested cockatoos, of snowy white, whicli, on expanding their soft thick 
plumage, display the orange tinge beneath, changing at once from siher to gold. The 
palm-tree rises to the height of a hundred and tliirty feet, the cieepers trail tln ir large 
and lustrous flowers along thickets perfumed with spices, and the pitclu'r, and other 
curious plants, mingle witli fern lichens and fungi, glowing with evei \ cohiur of the 
rainbow. Amongst the numerous vegetable productions worthy of note at I’cnang, 
is tlie elastic-gum vine, or caoutclmuc tr(;e, {urre elastint,) from which the substance 
called Indian rubber is produced. It is a parasitical plant, witli a stem nearly rouml, 
and about three or four inches in diameter, having an ash-colourcd bark. It wdl creep 
along the ground sometimes to the distance of five hundred feet, putting out roots at 
short intervals, hut, upon coming to a tree, it climbs up the trunk, ai;d tv, incs itself 
around the very highest branches. The juice is obtained by bleeding tlu' vine, or by 
cutting it ill pieces when the plant has becorm' old; tlie latter is the usual iiK'tliod 
of treatment, and it will then yield nearly tvvo-tliirds of its own weight, ddie neigli- 
honring ocean produces a white sea-vveed, called Agar-agar, which is exporh'd in large 
quantities to China ; it is remarkably succulent, and is formed into a strong je ll y or 
glue, in which state it is used for various purposes: tastele.ss in itself, vlien mixial 
with su^ar, lime-juice, and rose-water, it affords a dainty mid ornamental ajipi'miagc 
to a dinner-table, but it is principally employed as a size, or cement, for stifiemiig 
linens, preparing paper, ike. 

The sail from Jkmaug to Singapore presents the loveliest snccission ot island 
scenery which old Ocean can produce ; tlic sea is actually studded vitli tracts oi fairy 
land, glittering like emeralds in the golden sun, where the waving trees dip their long 
bi'anclics into the water, where the smooth sands are covered with slulls sjiarklmg with 
all the lilies of the prism, and where birds of orient plumage shim over I he snif.ua; of 
the silver sea, or glance in and out from groves laden with the rieliest foliage oi truit 
and flower. These beautiful combinations of wood and valley, dazzling oeeaii and 
shaded landscape, wlietbcr lighted up by a glorious sun, lading in the mysli'iious vml 
of twilight, illumined by a cloudless moon, or softly revealed by the faint radiance of 
the star.'^ afford endless gratification to the rajit spectator vvlio possesses a soul to 
appreciate the tender sublimity of the scene. As tlic vessel glides along, the interest 
kept up by constant changes. The ocean, land-locked on every side, maiutaiiis 
an iinrufiled calmness; a gentle ripple is alone perceptible during tlic strongest 
* 2 c 
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Miluls, but now it spreads into a broad expanse, and now winds tlirongli tlie 
narrowest inlets. Squalls which threaten to drive vessels under water, have very 
little edect upon the smooth iina^itatcd bosom of the deep, which, amid these 
flowery labyriiiths, retains its placidity during the brief dominion of the summer 
tempests. 


V 0 11 T I 0 0 0 V A 11 I A 1) 0 0 T M P L E. 

! N the {'iigraviiig forming the fronti'.piecai to the present volume, it is intended to give 
Oiuc of the k'ading cbaracteii^ties of the saeu'd areljitectiire of India. The spectator 
is supi)0'''Ml to stand in the ])()reli of a Hindoo t('inple ; the proportions and details of 
aiiicli aie strictly eop-rd iVom a very ancient shrine dedicated to ^Mabades, of extra- 
o;dinary richness, still (‘listing at ^Toondluw ra, in the north-west of (Juzerat, near the 
aiaient Nehruala, now called riittun, or ^^tlic city.^’ 

This elaborate specimen of what may be called the host age of Hindoo arcbitc'etiirc’, 
li.cs bec'ii in mins smee the iinasion of Alla o Deem, suriiamcd Kliooriee, or the Bloody, 
ahont \.i). l:T.)d; to whose intolerant sjurit the tradition of the country attributes 
t’lie saenlices of that and iniinnierable other religious eddiees in Gnzerat. 

I'ln; ancient iMahometan thrliess of huttuu was ereeti'd upon a foundation formed 
eliieliy of tlie marble fragments of Hindoo tmupli's^ which the zeal and bigotry of the 
followers of th : Projilict (Icenual an ('Ih'ctual and praivew-ortliy mode of hiding the 
idolatrous ahominatioiis with wliieli the ])rovine(} of (jiizi'rat riolily ahoundi'd. 

Since the estahlisliment of the jHaihatta pow er, these fouiidal ions have been opened, 
andlnue long smw'c'd as an almost iiiexlianslihlc quarry of materials for the constriietiuii 
and rc'pair of Hindoo teinjiles. (lonfiiscd piles of massive fragnunits, in marble aiul 
I'MKg of s[atn(‘s, pillars, eapilaU, and \.‘iriens portions ef arehitec'tiii'e, most of them 
MiO’ight with surprising rielln("^s and taste, pri'scait a striking ('xanipk; of retributive 
' I'tiee, tliongk tardy in ils ojieratioii. Jl would he an endless task to dcserihe the 
\arioiis lu .iutiesof the tenqile, ot wliieli the jiortieo oiil\ is rejircsenti'd in the engraving. 
“ Many parts of tlie seulptnrc',^^ vavs (hiplain (liindlay, ^‘'wc'rein a eonsnleraiile slate 
of pi’e“'erv.ilioii, and displaycal a lertility of imagination and apinityof taste W'hich 
w.Miid not disgraec the architects of aneient (Irccei'.’^ 

{'ok'iiel stonier AVilliams, who was snrveyor-'^eneral in India, says — There is one 
of tiK' iinost specimens of anciemt Hindoo arehiti'eture at Mooiidlieyra I ever saw'. 
It is a pagoila very similar in construction to those of Hie present day; hut ornamented 
so ]irofusely, that it is very evident the founder was determined to make ikllie most 
finislied piece of work that it was jiossihle for the compass of human art to elicct. 
^iTost of the natives, liowevcr, believe it to he tlie performance of a deity. Allt**" 
iqipcr part of it is supported on pillars, wdiich arc of an order the most elegant, and 
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enriched with carved work of exquisite beauty, and wliich would be considered 
ill this refined age, as the conception of a correct taste, and the execution of 
a masterly liand.” 

The building in the centre-distance is a Mahometan tomb, iu that style of archi- 
tecture which prevailed during the kingdoms of the Dcccaii, and partakes of the 
general character of buildings of that class throughout India. The materials of these 
edifices vary according to their character or local circumstances j but their form is 
generally the same, consisting of an interior circular and square apartment, surmounted 
by a dome; this is surrounded by one or more arcades, having smaller domes and 
ornamental turrets. To cacli tomb are usually appended a small mosque and a 
reservoir of water, for religious ceremonies, or the interment of any of tlic family to 
which it belongs. 

From the portico, represented in the engraving, a flight of .steps (Icscomls to a tank 
surrounded by masonry, liaving various votive shrines. On either .side arc represented 
Hindoo temples of various forms in the detail, though their general cliaractcr is nearly 
similar. 


SCENE NEAR CIITLLAU TARAII GHAUT, 

BUNDELlvUND. 

The \iguetlc title to the present volume affords a v('ry accurate representation of fho 
genend natui’c of the scenery iu Ibuulelkund. Tin; pl.aiiis of tliis portion of India 
rescnnlding a ^ast bay bounded by eontiiiuons ranges of mountains parallel to eacli 
other, each successively abutting against a table-laud, w hieli, in tlie language of tin; 
country arc ealh'd Gliauts; the greater portion being crowned n ith some edifiec- a 
temple, a tomb, or the remains of a fortress. The progressive sitnalioii of the moun- 
tains from tin' Jumna is towards the apex of the bay, but the liighest does not exceed 
two thousand feet; the first range is called Bindhyachal; the second, ealh'd the Fauna 
Ghaut, runs ])arallel to the former, preserving a di.>tanee of about ten miles; and the 
third, named the Bandair, is the mo.st elevated portion of the province. 

Biimh'lkuiid (tliat is, tlic country of Bnmh'las), is situated principally between 
the 2 (th and 20tli degrees of north latitude, it is hounded on the noitli by the river 
Jumna, on tlio south by parts of Berar and Main a, on the east by Dagheleiimi, and on 
the west liy Simli;i’s territories. Contains 23,817 square miles, and about 2,000,000 
inl^jjtants. The soil exhibits every variety; the valleys are fertile, and, when 
watered, produce iu abundance every grain and ])laut of Ilindostan; tlic more 
elevated parts arc dry and sterile, affording a scanty supply of millet, panic, and 
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paspelum. There are many remarkable ruins to be seen at Mahoba, Cajram, near 
Rajanagur, and other places. Among the natural curiosities may be reckoned the 
subterraneous cavern near Chittracotc, and another in the hills near Bejaroar, and 
several cataracts, but the objects most deserving of notice are the hill-forts of Calhnjcr 
and Ajyghur. 

The principal Hindoo religious establishment is at Chittracote on the Paisuni 
river, and there are Jain temples at Scnawal and Kandalpcjor ; but the most singular 
is at Fauna, founded l)y an enthusiast, named Joe Sauheb, who declared himself 
to be the imaum Mehedi mentioned in the Koran, to which a book written by him is 
intended as an appendix. The peculiar dialect called Bundlccundy is a Sanscrit 
derivative, and is spoken in a tract lying due w'cst from Allahabad, and aloug the 
banks of the Jumna from Mono to Calpcc. 






H I N D 0 S T A N, 

ETC., ETC. 


THE SNOWY RANGE FROM TYNE, OR MARMA. 

HIMALAYA. 

The IIiin«Tlaya moimtaius, signifying the ubotlo of snow, form tliut tremendous bariMu-, 
which, stretching from tlie Indus on tlie north-west, to tlie lU’amaputra on the soutli- 
east, divides the plains of Ilindostan from tlie wilds of Thibet and Tartary. This chain 
of mountains comprises numerous ranges, extending in dillerent directions west of th(' 
Indus; one of its ramifications, running in a still more ^vc^sterly direction, is known to 
the Afghans by the name of the Hindoo Kosh, the wdiolc stupendous ranp.e being 
merely broken by the Indus. From the north-east point of Cashmere, it takes a sonlh- 
eastcrii course, stretching along the sources of all the Punjab rivers, exei'pt the Sullej, 
where it separates the hilly portion of the Lahore jirovince from those tracts which 
have been designated in modern geography, Little Thibet. Still jmrMiing tlie sanu* 
direction, it crosses the heads of the Ganges and Jumna, and compels then' currents 
towards a southward ehaiuicl. Farther east, the chain is sii})j)os('d to he less con- 
tinuous, it being the generally received opinion that it is pemdrated by tiie Guiiduck, 
the Arnn, the (kisi, and the Teesta. Peyond the limits of Bootan, the couisc of the 
chain, extending into an unexplored country, can he traced no longer; hut llie supjio- 
sition is in favour of its running to the Chinese stai, skirting tbe northern Irontier of 
the provinces of Qnangsi and Quantong, and lessening in height as it advances to the 
east. The pinion of this extensive chain Avhicli borders Ilindostan, ri>es to an eh vation 
far exceddirfg that of any other mountains in the world, in some [ilaccs loi'ining an 
iinpas^ble barrier to the countries beyond, and rendering their extent a matter for 
corrjecture only. The breadth of the snowy chain varies in different parts between the 
Sutlej and the Ganges; it has been estimated at about eighty miles Irom the plains of 
Ilindostan to those of Thibet. The heights of this splendid barrier are una-^iailablc by 
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niarij but in some places Iho beds uf rivers wliicli intersect it aflord access to its wild 
fastnesses; and as a few penetrate tlie lui-bty mass* tbcrc is a possil)ility tliat the 
uiiccasin<^ elforts of scientitic pc'rsons may force a pas^aj^e tlirongli tlu) rocks and snows 
of these desert wastes. The raii<;es of hills extending in a southerly direction from the 
Himalaya^ arc divided into numerous ]»]'iueipaliti('s, to the eastward of tlie Sutlej — 
Sirmoor, (Jurwall, Kumaon, Nepaul; and many others are to he found, several of 
which w ere unknown to the European luhahitauts of India, previous to the Choorka wars 
ot 1815, an event which lias led to our present aei^uaintauei; w ith this hi }i;hly interesting 
country. 

’^riu'ro is very little Icvcd f^rouud to la; found llii'ou^^hout the whole of these districts, 
which consist entiri'ly of a suee(‘ssion of exeeediu;;ly hi^'h rid^-es, erossin;:^^ each other 
continually, and presentiu*^ a confusion almost wholly imh'seribahle as tluy branch out 
Irom the j^reat elevations beyond, ^rewards the soui’ce, if it may la* so called, of the 
gri'at chain, these mountainous ranges increase in height, tla; lowest rising ahruptlv 
from a long and gentle slope slndchiug to liu' plains. These hills are ('xeeedingly 
stec]) and narrow'' at the summit, and Hut ap])roach ('ach otla'i* so eloselv, that (’xeeptiug 
in iXepaul there arc very h'w xalhw s, llu' ehaurnhs that divide tlaan liiaiig iiotluug 
more than ravines. 

All advc'uturous persons who take Uj) their liead-fpiartm’s at any of the lull-stations, 
make excursions through the mouidaiu-passes beyond, ami many pimetrate to tlif; 
sources ol the (Janges and .Imnmn AVe, who had travidhul for the ])ur[)ose of i'\])loring 
as much as we could ol tins vast and most iutma'sl iiig rc'gion, made preparations, as 
soon as we had satistied ourselves with th-;; seeuery and society at Alussoorei', to contium' 
onr journey. 

Our party cousistc'd of three European gentlemen, each taking t('u sc'rvauts, whde 
our coolees, or jiorters, amounted to eighty at tin; h'ast. AVhi lu'ovided ouisrhes with 
four tents, Ihri'e sure-footed ])oui(‘s, and two (“hairs, which in the ])laius are called tauu- 
jaiius, Imt whieli in these hills obtain tlu‘ name of jhampaus, whih' the hean rs, wlio 
eaiTy them on their shoulders on ])oles, are called jhaiiqmnis. It is not, alwjivs easy to 
imluee the natives to engage ni these' (“xpc'ditions, tlu'y consider the h\‘ringis, who arc 
not content with the comforts which they might enjoy under a good roof, to lie little 
hctt( r than madmen, and have no idi'a of snhmitt ing, witli jiatienee, to hardships and 
privations brought on solely from a most :d)snrd admiiatioii of mountains, rocks, trees, 
and liorrid snows. Accordingly, tin' inslaiit tliat any disastrous eirenmstanees oecnr, 
when food and fuel are scarce, tlie cold intent', und tin; jU’ospeet threatening, a gc'iUTal 
strike is alnuAt certain to lake [)lae(', and Ihe^a* midiim's are only sn])[)ress('d hvrctnrn- 
lug tine weather, the op])ortnne attainment of ;i fat sheep, or the mateiXals for a good 
tire-- discontent gradually subsiding nmh'r the genial iidlnenee of snushiin', roast 
Mudton, or (wen the lila/a; without tlie im‘at. 

W'c knew' beforehand :dl tlie ]K‘rds which we had to encounter from cold, hunger, 
and the n hellion of onr followers, hut onr ardour in tlie pursuit of the picturesque kxl 
ns to think lightly of bueh things, and we started in liigli spirits, determined upon tlie 
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acannplis^'i'^'iit of our o1/)('ct. AVllliout iiotin-- tin; events of eve ^ ,]av’s niare]i, it vaiII 
Eierel\'lK‘ ju-eosnry to s:iy, that the eojunuMieeinejit (,f our travels hrou-ht us to the 
|,laco wheiiev' tlie aeeompaux in- \ievv is taken. Alanna, or T\)h\ stands n( aii elevation 
of about ten tluiiisand fv'et, and on tlu' inorniny o-i v'.l,,rli we reaelied |],i,s spot, the 
vveatluT biiiiy naiiark ibl^. clear, vv(; liad an opuert unily of enjovie-, 1 > full perfection, 
the .suhliiiiify of nioiintaiu secaieiT. ddit' Ibia -eronud was eoepuv. ;! 
coven'd vvitli tiinbc'r, tli(‘ ,uro\\tb of ag('s,- and eont rast mp, ly Us d.uk fulia-i', with the 
linrer einiiu'iiei’s around, which, iisin^ in all dii* (lions, appeared as it llu' tniiiultuous 
wa\('s (/f a storinv oeiain had snddc'niy been eouveitiai into (uilh, wlnli' tlu' forest 
standiiiy forth in tiu' inubd, looked like a peniuseda str.t(diiny far into thehillows. 
llevoiid tins wild and eonfiisial siai, aro (' le. ealue-r m.ije'tv , thon' towerin- pdi's of 
a’u hanuliiy snow, whieli, from whatever p-int llnw may he vu'wed, can lu'via’ fail to 
insp .•(' ,s''iitiuieuts of awe and admiration. The hip’!' r eliuter of wlidi' peaks near the 
eenhs', ai'i' Iho-'e oi llnndcu poe(di, abovi' JmeiU' >r<(', the s auce ol tin' Jimiiia, which 
form (Muspienons objeets at a \erv (sm i lerabh' distanei', and vvbieh liad piauioiisle 
^ri'cted oi’r al ISabarunporv' ; to the nu'ht ai'cthe lludiM lliiuala, lu'ar (lun-ooluap 

wdiencs' ^pi'llu;•s the (lanyes; and still liirJiier to tin' east, th(' Ioltle^t ol the pi'iiks, the 
jlw aw a^'‘'hu 1, uiav' sonii'tiiea's he dl^eov (‘ri'd, althonpli the dislaiiee is tw o limidred and 
tiftv' niih s, rearing it . suov>y eoroiu t, and lookuii; down, at tlu' height of twenty-seven 
tliousaml let t, upon llu' [upaiiv world belovr ; w hi!e, iar to t lie (‘ast and wi'st I’xteiid the 
lioai’V' t rihntai'ies of lIu' yiaut, nntd their sn , eimnemas nadt into air, and are 
List to lh(' sli-ainine, si-lil. Milmnph tin' deknu'e, lu a diri'ct line, from the sjiol on 
wiiudi war st'iod, to the luan-st mount, ires of the miowv raiiy(“, i.s UKronsiderahle, not 
iiiori' ihaii thb'tv miles, jt rcapitia's a fatipmny journey of many dav.s to I'l'aeh it, in 
vvliieh the 1 lav elhu’ has al least iiiiudy miles of unmiid to yo over. Stweral persons 
liave Mieeoedi'd in foj’eniy a passage to the iiorthwaid of 1 lu'^e liiiK, hnt the peaks fliein- 
se1\o> :ii’e s.'iH mdroddeii hy Jimiian foot. Thi-, suov.v ha ii r divides iis li'oin tlu' jdains 
of d’hihel and C'liniese d'ailaiy, and at tin' narim,', d p i in ly he peiudrated hy Ion- 
and tedious jouiiievs thionyh sterih* scene' , (k' veils o( r,,. k mad siioa 'I liilad stands 
at an elevalion of fifteen thonsaml le( t ahovi' (hi‘ level (h tec se,>, and the descent on 
tills .sole IS eas\ , eompaic'l viilh the dilikailties vvhudi inud l:e eiieonnleri'd in ehniom- 
ti ' 'onthei'ii lace oi'th ' ’ -uy raiiy(\ 

Fii the pt’OL !’ ’-.s of ouj’ pniriievy the seauu* heeanie wilder and wildiu’ at evmv inandi^ 
tlie valley narrovi :iiy vv(‘ advanced, and lh(‘ rocks oii r sidi' riMuy with yieatei 
ak-riiptness . the stnaim which tlovved alony lair p it li, si'i. t 1 ni-es lioilmy ovei io(ks, 
inakiuy a sea of foam, at others diviny Into da' t nes^.. and ynr-hny lieneath impmu'- 
trr.hle hrusliwo^. Oeirasionallv the savayi* Iambi a[)(' was relieved h\ ye’ , oi a ealima' 
Jiiid ctuietin’ ><iiture, the imsth' of some (diiel'lam erowniny with ])i('tnres(pi(' 1;. mity a 
k)flv roe^y with the yivensward Ixmeath slopmy downwards to the water, einhedished 
wilh .sealtiuvd trc'cs, and a])j)roaeh(‘d over a earj.et of saye ->'(1 llivme, mtt'rniixed with 
lloW('rs of cWTry line, ddien, ay;iin, we were siirimmided with ei’ays, the hwid spai e 
beiny circumscriljcd to a few vards, and cascades roariny and tmnhhny arouiul m ('veiy 
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direction. One day’s marcli^ though all presented some peculiar attraction^ struck us 
as particularly romantic and beautiful. 

The first part conducted us through a narrow gorge, walled on either side by fan- 
tastic rocks, and wooded with fine alders, the stream rolling deep beneath our feet, 
while the path was overhung by dreadful precipices, toppling crags now and then 
threatening to follow some of the huge fragments which had akeady fallen ; then the 
scene widened a little, and a natimal terrace, shaded by some splendid mulberry-trees, 
offered rest and repose, the rocks scattering themselves around, traversed at one place 
by a foaming cataract. Ascending a steep and rugged eminence, we toiled on our 
weary way up rock and crag, until we came to another halting-place of table-land, 
adorned with fine chesnut trees, and commanding an extensive view, backed by the 
snowy ranges, while we looked down upon a splendid confusion of waterfalls, wild 
precipices, and luxuriant forests. The air was delightfully cool and bracing, and, as it 
may be supposed, we enjoyed the m(;al that awaited us in this glorious lialting-placc. 
In addition to the foreign articles of luxury which we had brought with us, we regaled 
ourselves with mountain mutton, a hill-pheasant, some of the delicious wild honey for 
which the place is famed, and poaches of no despicable size and fiavour. Our appetites, 
sharpened by exercise and the invigorating breeze, enabled us to do full justice to the 
meal, while we were at no loss for subjects for conversation, the adjacent scenery being 
sufficient to inspire the most prosaic mind with poetical ideas. 

Everybody who has visited the hills regrets the absence of those large bodies of 
water which alone are wanting to fill up the coup-’dccil. Illusion, however, often cheats 
the eye with the semblance of the clement, the valleys being frequently covered with 
mist, which assumes the appearance of a sea, wlieuce tiie higher land rises, till at length 
the snowy range starts up, and bounds the scc ie. The grandeur of these peaks, and 
their infinite variety, in the varying light and sl.ade, would seem to leave nothing to 
wish for, did not the craving nature of man insist upon absolute perfection. Early in 
the morning, before a single suii])cam has illumijied the dark deep twilight of the sky, 
they rise in solemn majesty, the icy outline being distinctly defined, while they stand 
out from the grey atmosphere around — anon a tint of amber spreads over them, and, 
divested of their chilling graiideuv, they come out warm and glowing : again they show 
like cold bright silver in the sun, while in the evening they are all crimson with the 
rose that fiushes through the sky : a single mile, nay even a single turn of the road, 
sulliciug to invest them with new shapes and new peculiarities. 

From this point, wc might be said to traverse a land whose savage aspect was seldom 
redeemed by scenes of gentle beauty, the ranges of hills crossing, and apparently 
jostling each other in unparalleled confusion, being all rugged, stccj^and difficult to 
thread, some divided from its neighbours by uide but rough valleys, i'heit summits 
crowned with forests of venerable gi’owtb, while others, more sharp and precipitous, are 
nothing more than ravines, descoTuling suddenly to a dreadful depth, bare solid iBcks 
several Inmdred feet in height, or dark with wood, and apparently only formed by the 
toiTents which have worn a passage for themselves through these fearful passes. lu 
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such a country, cultivation is (lidicult, nay, almost impossililc ; .small pieces of -Tound 
can alone Ijc reclaimed from the wildermsss, aiul a-ricultim^ is carried on with unremit- 
ting toil for very iiicllicient results. 

Every step as we recede from the plains l.ccomes more and more fati^uinfr, while 
the faint-hearted would lo(d< upon an adrance as tidally impracticahle, it hoin^’neces- 
•sary to scramble alon^' over riifrKcd and rocky iiatlnvays, elmdiln- at meryttep, or 
forcing a passage through the beds of rivers, or trusting to some" frad and perilous 
bridge, which must be crossed before another yard of the journey can be gained. 


CllOSSINd BY A SA-\(;i! V. NK.VR JUMNOOTllEE 

li IS not nlways that tlic traveller in the Iliin:il;ua will find himself aeeommodated 
witli sneh a liridgc as we passed at Bhurkote, and rejiairs being nmsldeicd as vorks 
of sii[)('rer()galion throughout the greater part of Asia^ the ehaiiees are strongly against 
his Ix'ing cipially fortunate with ourselves^ in erossing e\en that, wliile m good 
C(Mul:! ion. 

^J’he most eoiiimon contrivanec in those Iiill-distriets, \vlien the stream is siidieiontly 
nniroM' to admit of its cmployuKmt, is the sangha, the rudest hridgi' iniagiiialde. No 
<)M'‘ heing at the trouble to repair a vork wliieh is not at any lime wvy secure, these 
sang'ais arc usually iu an eAceeilingly crazy and pvei’arious condition, ami side-rails 
hi'ing' deemed snpcrtlnous, the narrow footnay, only siitlieieiit to admit of tlic passage 
of mie traveller at a time, forms a mctliod of crossing a torrent, mdiher ^ery easy nor 
Ycry agreeable. Where two proji'cting rocks arc found facing each otln'r, they arc 
employed as the siip])ort of a cmijile of fir-tr(*es nliicli rest on eitlicr side, a narrow 
platform heing constructed by the houghs cut from the neighhomaiig forests, and placed 
crosswise: this is often performed in a careh’ss and slovenly manner, without any 
endeavour to prevent gaps of an inconvenient Avidtii, and witJiout any iastemiig what- 
ever. So long as the traveller can keep in the centre, lie is tolerably sale, hut the 
moment that he plants his foot either to the right or loft, he is in danger ol inmig 
precipitated into the torrent by the houghs on the ojiposite side tilting up. Persons 
pos.sessiiig the Jiii'y stciadicst head find their brains scMU'cly tried in these dillieult 
liasses ; few can look upon the impetuous current below, and presc iwe any accuracy of 
^i^’ani, tliftl^^st plan being to fiv tlu; eyes upon souh' olijcet on shore, and to [lass firmly 
and along, for there i.s no parapet, no guiding rad, and in a high wind the frail 

bridge is so fearfully swayed, that even the mountaineers themselves relusc to cross it; 
niany accidents of course occur ; but that they arc not more numerous is woudcrfid, 
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rousidc'riiii; that not men only, Init bay'^'ai^e of \arIous kinds, is conveyed across. Our 
]\Iussidman sennants, and the people iVoin tln^ ])lains, looked ii[) 0 !i th(‘se tottering 
sjinglias V. i(h great liorror, and a s(Mis(‘ of shame, and tlie dread of our ridicule, alone 
indiic(Ml tlnnn to altinn[)l the passage'. Xot partiidpating in our delighted admiration 
oi' till' i'oinaidie* characters of the scen(‘, they had nothing but a point of honour to 
('f)‘i‘'Oic (luMi under i!s terrors. 

It i> not ('\(ny Ihiro^x'an A\ho goe's forth from tlie liill-slat ions on an (‘Xjdoring 
<'\[h'dil ion, liiat fuKils his original inteaitions ; many (ind the diflieidt i(\s and dangers of 
tin; ('ll! ci“[)ris(‘ too grc'at lo b(‘ eomncnsaled by the* wdd bcanlic's of the lainlsca[)f‘, and 
turn liack, some' on the \er\ thrv'sidiold ol the; undertaking, and others before they 
ha\i‘ pioceoded h.di-aay. \V(! neax' obliged to dispi'iise with onr ponic's at a certain 
point, aJid tlu'y were semt away under pj’oper care to an appointed place, which we 
int('ndcd lo piss em onr journey to Smdah, where* they would be a\ailabl('. \\h‘ did not 
make aii\ ('\t raordine./y use of onr jhampaiis I'lllu'r, ])erforining the gia‘at('r portion, 
and all tin* |)Ciilous ]) ii'ts of onr joniaie\, on to- t \W avci’c now' m'aring the source' of 
I lie Jumna, and tlujugh thi' asci'ut of its wild and c-chs' valley was anythin'; but easv, 
we moved foi'ward si^'raldy, and willi unahatid aiilom’. The’ (’old in tin' early paid of 
our march froi i Kui’eil-a' was ('\eessl\(‘, I Ik* t h('rmomel (r in IIk' shade’ benng helow the 
freezing poiid ; bcit our (‘xen’cise' was of a description to renider the circumstance of little 
importaiu’e’. 

The' g’len of the' .rum ' i be’camc narrower and narrow ('i' at ('\ e'ry ste'p, and the pre’ci- 
jiice's on e'ither side ste'e'pi'r, more lol'ty, and of a slid more' awful character, ddie’ 
Ib'ahmins, who neve'r fad to make some' ad’.antage' of their sacre'd calling, voluntee'red 
theii’ s('r\ le'e's as clce'rone'; we^ had our own coolies hesuh'-', who ha'ing (’ome alar 
wdth us, of course.' de'termined to aiad thcmscKes of all 1 he hcnctiis ot' the' pilgrimage; 
toge'the'r with a nuiiK'rous train e.f fate in, who are* alwa\s readv to tra\i'l at the' 
chcajx’st rate', and regareh'd tlie Imira lm\i('>’ great pi e'-ent , w Inch the lu'ad brahimn 
would re'ceive from us, as a sutru'K'nt rc'inniK'rat ion foi' the' whole [larty : thus we* imis- 
teie'd strenig. 

tjj) we went, emulating the’ monkexs as we seramhlcd upon hands and hiK'cs with 
e'le’i’v ])ossd)le eonforfion of bod}, while clinging and cliinhing the' \ery stcejicst ase'eiit 
that it seemed [lON^dde for hninaii lieings to aehu'xe'. Tpon gaining a hre'athing-phice, 
we fmnd that we liad reaedied a spot ace'-oimted Wi V ln/l\, being the’ portal as it were; 
to tlie sacred source'. /V small sliriiu' or teinjih' is I're'eh'd at this plae’e', eh'dicateel to 
llhvram Jee', and ealle’d Bhyraiii (ihati, and lie'ie we found a brahmin I'iiiging a hell , 
w(’ ])ause(l to recove'r onr breath, and to smwey the' jiroNpeet, whieli was inexpressibly 
grand. The gle'ii of the river lay uneh’r onr f'e t, and could traee'Athc' lolly j’idges 
whie'h (’iielose d nem’ly as far as tlie plains. Opposite', bare and bh'ak p\M'i])iees arose, 
re'ai’ing their 1 -fly and sterile ])e'aks to an ast()ni>hing lu'ight, while to tlm jmrth-east 
we cangid a liev cf the western angle' of linnderpooeh, glitte’i’ing in snow^ ; antwuearly 
in front, immense m.is>es of frozen snowg whence the Jumna derives its source, wTie 
piled in icy grandeur. 
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While rocov(*,rnig our ])rcutli uiul ciijoyin- llio prospirf, 1 Ik‘ .'/votot's of the ]):u’ty 
employed th(:in.se]\e,s in j^mtlicriii- the ihmer.s uliich juh.nu'd ik- wild and descdatc 
spot, as an oirerin- at the shrimn The dilluMiltu's of tho approndi p, -(rinded the pions 
architects of this place from any -real att< .np(, a-al (a., adar is ni (onscpunice of a 
very rude d^'.^criiilion, heln^^ merely a eolh'ehon (S loose* stoiu-s. |„P ehnnMlv to-eiher 
and enclosing a few wretelied idols of tin* most iru!nper\ deseiip; on, .Stiaic’e it is 
that men having so grand a shrine, so wonderfnl a tempi.-, ma.ie hv the Peil\ linnself, 
in the midst of the suldimest portion of his creations, should d sreeard the fihu'ss of 
the scene for that lnstineti\(' liomage which the least religiously nudiiK'il peiron mast 
pay to the mighty Author of the Mirronnding wonders, and stoop to uifer adoration to 
the misshapen Avorks of his own hands. 

Though the distance from Ivnrsalee to J umnootive Isoidy eight miles, tlie (Ullleulties 
and (langt'i’s of the route render it a very arduous jourmw. From our last n'sting- 
])laee, llliyraiii (lhali, we seramhh'd up and down, sometime, fmdiiig notliiiig hut a 
notched tree for a path, and wandeilng backwards and forwards through the river, 
which was \erv cold, as eitln'r side odenal the hidter footing; oee.isioiiallv travi’iMm'’ 

* • b 

the })rojeeting stoiu's arising from IIk* midst of the stn'um, dTis ilevious way h'd ns 
to a series of exceedingly bi'antiful eascadi's, the .lumna hemg in some ]d. ices joined by 
tributary stn'nins tumbling from immense heigbts, the precipitous massi's of rock on 
cither side attaining a still greater degree of nobleness and grandeur. Compleli'ly diut 
in by these moimtaiu-range.s, which rose abruptly on both sides of the narrowing 
stream, we could only eateJi glinipsi's of the snowy ju'aks heyond. ddu* course of the 
river at this place is iiuh'iMl a mere chasm cut in tin' roelc, and w'orii by thi* action of 
tlie water in ils continual liow. In some places, the solid rocks on ('itln'r sidi* I'liii up 
in a ])erpeiidieiilar lieiglit, j'emh'i’ing the opening as narrow at th(‘ lop as at llie basig 
and forming a dark pass, tin* foliage oi’ the spriiigiiig li'om ch its and slmlhiw 

beds of earl h, meeting at the summit. At each sUn the [.-e, h heeimie more ddlieiili ami 
laboriou.s ; dei'p jiools obligi'd ns to mount to the tvep oi'a piX'cipK'i', and to li'ap down 
again I'rom heights too steep to be mastered in any olm r way, w Ink' llii'i'i' a\;is soiiu' 
danger of prec'pitation into the rapid watei's lioiliiig Ik low. Then W(' elamhi i'i'd np 
loos(“ fragmmits of a gigantic si/e, which seemed to have l.d'i'ii linm alani' piii'pon'ly to 
block tlic wayg and anon scrambled tlirungh a sort of .mu (d’ einmbling sloiies bediled 
in ([iiag, and cxeecdiiigly dilUenlt to pass, where the trees, (a-eiwiomdlv laid along to 
serve as a pathway, are wanting. 
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VILLAGE OF MOIIUNA, NEAR DEORUN. 

Moiiuna is built upon a rid^c in tlic sccontlary Himalaya, strctcliing between 

the Tonsc and the Jumna, which at tliis place is called Deobun, and gives its name to 
the tract lying to the north-wcstA\ ard of Landoiir. The ridge itself is characterized by 
tlic peculiar beauties of these moiuitaiu -scenes, and presents a succession of rugged 
rocks [)ilcd grandly upon each other, entwined with lichens and creepers of every kind, 
and atfording at intervals large cl(;fts, whence spring the giant wonders of the soil, 
magnificent trees of immense girth and reduudjint toliage. A\ c pitched our tents upon 
one of a series of terraces, which, according to the mode of cultivation necessary to be 
pursued on the steep sides of these mountains, are cut for the purpose of adording 
a level surface to the husbandman. 

The lofty, ])reci[)itous, and almost impracticable rocks above, are the favourite 
haunts of the musk-deer, a diaiizcn ot these mountains, A\hich is highly prized, and 
which attracts the pursuit of hunt(*rs, who climb the apparently inaccessible crags, 
risking life and limb for the purpose of securing this valuable species of game. In 
many parts of the Himalayas, the musk-deer and tlie hawk are the property of the 
State; and in Bussaher particularly, and many other ])riiieipahtics between the Sullcj 
and the Jumna rivers, they are (daimed by the chieftain, who gives a reward for those 
brought to him, while any person eonvieted of ha\ing otherwise disposed of these legal 
trihiiles is liable to a liea\y fine. 

ddie [a tty liaruns elha* liawks and musk-bags to tlic jiriiiccs to whom they are 
feudatory, and many of the a^^scssc'd village's make up a dedieii'iiey in their rcveuiK! by 
presenting tjieir mnsk-bag^, w Ineli are reeeived at a certain valuation. d'lu'V are sold 
tliroiiglioiit the bills, and are pailieidarly vcndilde at the Ivampoor fair, the drug being 
exceedingly acceptable to those luMirious nobles, who can afford to mix it with tlie 
tobacco and oilier ingrc'dic'nJ s of the higld\ -peifunied chilliim. iMnsk-bags may be; 
purchased of a good epiabty, th.at i^, toh rahly pure', in the bills, at about t('n or twelve 
rupees each ; but it is diHicnll to get tin' drug any where in its pristine state, ;ind by the 
time it reaches llu' jdains, and trails to Ihiropi', it becomes a vile adulteration. The 
?v/.s'/eorcc, or musk-deer, is ratlier Imgi'r than the common red or ravine deer ot the 
plains; its colour is acjt dark-lirow n, approaching to black, and it n distinguished by 
a peculiarity which it reipni’es a seimitdic zoologist aeenrately to do;seribe; the skin 
being covered with a very singular texture, more resembling short soft thin quills than 
l.air or fur, neither of which it can he said to possess. It has tusks whichJmrn down- 
'..ards, and a sort of apology for a tail; the musk-hag only oeenrs in the niatej^aiul as 
there is little oi' no diHerenee between the sixes, in size or figure, to direct the pursuit 
of the hunter, a great deal of trouble is sometimes tedvcn to secure an animal, which, if 
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a fcnifilcj proves valueless. The flesh is eaten by the mountaluecrsj but Europeans 
consider it to possess too spicy a flavour. 

English sportsmen often obtain a fair shot, but tlie natives have another and surer 
method of securinj; the game. No sooner is a musk-deer (jspied, than tlio peoi)]e of 
the nearest village are made acquainted with the cireumstaucc, and the whole popula- 
tion are aroused by the intelligence, and convey it with (‘xlrnordinaiy eelerity to their 
next neighbours. Tlie country being up, a cordon is formed round tlic destiiud victim, 
heights arc climbed which appear to be perfectly impracticable, and men are to be seen 
perched like eagles upon the steepest points and pinnacles. The moment that the 
whole party have taken up their position, the assault is coinmenecd by hurling down 
large fragments of stone ; and the deafening cries and shouts of the hunters so 1)e\\)ldcr 
the affrighted animal, that he knows not where to run. Mc'antimc he is wounded, the 
ring closes round him, lie seeks vainly for some opening, and in tlie desperation of his 
despair would plunge madly down some steep abyss, but there also he is mocked by 
horrid shouts, and now, struck to the earth by some oMuav helming blow, be sinhs 
.to rise no more. The niusk-dccr are seldom met with lower than eight tliousand 
feet above the level of the sea: when taken young, endeavours liave been made 
to rear them in a domesticated state, but the attempt has lailed— tlicy da' speedily in 
captivity. 

The hawk of tlie Himalaya is very highly prized; it is taken alive for tlio purpose 
of training, and carried down into the plains for sale, where, if of tlie best description, 
it f(!tcbes a high price, a hundred rupees, that is, ten pounds, lieiug given for om; of 
these cliivalric birds. 

■Mohuna, tlie village in the neighbourhood of our tents, is very beautifully situated, 
tlie sites of tlie small hamlets of tlicse mouutaiu-districts being geuci-ally judiciously 
' situated; it would be diflicult, however, to make an unfortunate choice; and the peo))le 
seemed a quiet harmless race, happy in the enjoyment of the few ncccssaric's which 
formed the sum total of their wants. The natives of Hicsc districts are good-natured 
and obliging, and may be easily managed by kindness, by those who endeavour rather 
to humour tlian to force them out of their prejudices ; a practice to which tlie scoi ulul 
European is rather too strongly addicted. The women were particularly civil and kind- 
hearted; and indeed, from our earliest occupation ot these liills, they Iiavi. manilcstcd 
a very amiable attention to the comfort of those white strangers who lia\e iinadcd the 
most remote district?/ At first tlie apprehension of danger from persons ot so ( xti a 
ordinary a colour, '^idcred them anxious to conceal themselves, but speedily disc n 
that in reality thX had nothing to dread, they dismissed their feais, and came 
with all the little services which their limited means enabled them to ollti. p o 
through a. village, the women will frequently hriug out, unasked, milk ant i i 
refreshment of the travellers ; and although, according to the custom 
barbarous countries, they are looked upon with great contempt by the ot er sex, 
found them generally more intelligent, as well as more communicative, t an t e me , 
and they are certainly quite ad industrious, taking their full share, or even gre 
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proportion, of the manual labours of the field. A love of flowers seemed to be the most 
elegant taste manifested by the people of these hill-districts ; they were fond of adorn- 
ing tliemselves with the wild garlands which grew profusely around. They did not 
appear to regard with any deep feeling of admiration those splendid prospects so 
eagerly sought by the lovers of the picturesque ; and beyond those local attachments 
which render the inhabitants of hill-districts more unwilling to quit the homes of their 
children than any other race of people, they seemed to take little interest in scenery 
which threw us into raptures. Contrast is perhaps necessary for enjoyment of any 
kind, and it was impossible to make them comprehend the motives that induce 
Englishmen to wander throiigh strange lands for the mere purpose of seeing the 
country, and admiring the prospects. 

In every part of the Himalaya which we visited, we were surprised by the abundance 
of fruit trees, and berries of every description. In some places the strawberries com- 
pletely carpet the ground, which appears crimson with the multitudinous offspring of 
this prolific plant. The neighbourhood of every village absolutely teemed with the 
idmond, the peach, the apricot, the plum, and the cherry ; in some places we found 
walnuts and chesuuts in great quantities. jMiiny deserted villages arc now only 
indicated hy the apricot trees which still remain to show where once a garden 
smiled, and it is said, that in consequence of their great abundance all over the 
country, scientific men find it difficult to ascertain whether they are indigenous to the 
soil, or have thriven so luxuriantly in consequence of transplantation to so congenial 
a clime. The natives of the Himalaya frequently feed their cattle with apricots, and 
obtain an oil from tlic kci’ucls which is liigldy esteemed throughout India. In Caubool, 
a country much farther advanced in civilization and refinement, where the apricot also 
abounds, it is said to be preserved in fourteen difieront ways; the finest of these 
preparations finding a ready sale in distant kingdoms. In India, particularly, the pre- 
served apricot, having an almond substituti^d for the stone, is reckoned a great dcbcacy, 
and always figures at the banquets of rich natives. The cherry requires cultivation to 
render it an acceptable guest at the dessert, but it makes excellent cherry brandy ; and 
upon the first occupation of tlie hills by the servants of the Company, their friends 
in the plains were agreeably surprised by presents of apricot jam, cherry brandy, and 
sacks of walnuts. 

Some of our party, though unprepared to imitate the native himters in their pur- 
suit of the musk-deer, took their guns in search of smaller game, followdug through an 
almost endless flight of fields — which, from their very peculiar consV>’uction, have been 
aptly described as a fitting staircase for the Titans of old — the hla\^k partridge, the 
pheasant, and the hill-chikor. The former-named bird is in groat favour, in conse- 
quence of making an excellent figure on the table, with the sojourners of •t:he hills ; 
the male is a beautiful creature, with a glossy star-spangled breast ; lie is to be seen in 
all the grassy ridges which intersect the fields, and the calls of his fellows may be heard 
on all sides — a peculiar creaking note. The hill-chikor also abounds, and of this species 
there are several varieties, larger, but resembling in plumage the red-legged pa^dges 
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of France ; it is also followed by its call, which bears a stron;^ similarity to the low cluck 
of the hen of tlic poultry -yard as she leads out lier younj^ ])r()o(l. 

]\Iarching along a country like that described in tlie aeoom])anyliig plate, has a pic- 
turesque, and, not to speak it profanely, somewhat of a luelo-draniatic elfeet. TIic zig- 
zag nature of the road, winding along the steep side of a mountain, affords curious 
views of the cavalcad(^ : the more active and adventurous may be seen advancing above 
with unabated vigour, tbc body of thp servants and baggage toiling stcaddy on below, 
while still lower the rear-guard, \yeary and straggling, follow “with fainting steps and 
slow'/^ The sighing ot the wind through tlie trc<'^, tlu; eall of a hird, or the Tuurmnriug 
of some far-olf stream, alojic breaks the solitary stillness, until, vhile absorbed in the 
sublime reveries whieb the seeue is so well ealeulated to produce, we are suddenly 
startled by the crack of a rille, fired by the mo^t determined of the sportsmen at some 
wild animal, presenting itself in too tempting a situation to be resisted. 


TOMTl OF IBRAHIM PADSHAH, BEJAPORF. 

About half e« nide lo the northward of llejaporo, in the garden of the twelve Imaums, 
the Dnrga of Ahon al Muzzatlir, as tlie natives term the majestic tomb of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah IL, risi's with a pomp of arehitccte.re exceeding ('vt'ii the mngnificence of 
the bmldiiig^ in its neighhoiirhood. The great and amiable sovereign v\lio slee[)S within 
this noble pile, is repix'scnted by Fm'islita, Ids contmnjiorary, as Inning been om* of tlie 
brightest oniamoiits of royalty; Ids virtues still live in the memory of tlu; jieople of 
the Deccan, and lo ibis day the ashes of the good and great, the parent, the instnu'tor, 
and the friend, are visited with equal reverence and delight liy the Mussulimiu, tlie 
Hindoo, and tin; Cliristian traveller. 

This splendid mausoleum was built under the direction ot Muliek fSi'euiidu i', or, as 
he is sometimes ealled, Alulik Sciridal, wlio is said to liave coiistrneled tlie T:ij bowli'e 
at Ids own exjiense. According to report, it was eonmumced in the reign ot Thrahim, and 
intended as the tomb of his beloved danghler, Zoran Sidt;iii, wlio dii'd at tlie age ot six 
years, and whose infant virtues are eommemorated iu a IVrsiau iiiseription. IJio death 
of the raonareli who ]^lanned the design, in all its grand and hi'antitul jirojiort ions, took 
place before it was eoinpletcd, and he lies interred amid the meir.bcrs ot his lamih, in 
the mausoleum ot the garden, which gave its name to the neigliboiiring entrance ot the 
city, formerly called the Imaums’, hut now known as the Alccca-gate. 

The style of Ibrahim Shah’s tomb ditfers entirely from that of the Hurra (tnmhooz, 
(another gorgeous sepulchre,) hearing a stronger n'scmhianec to the geneuihtv ot tliU 
Durgas seen in Ilindoostan. It consists of a mosqiu; and inansuleum, raised upon the 

same platform, both of which arc represented iu the aeeoinpanving engi.iving. dhe 

luiseincnt of these superb edifices is one hundred and thirty yards in length, and fifty 
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two 111 bri^hlt li, ri 'uj li('iL'‘lit of fv'r',:!.! - ciK^losC'd by Imildin^'s of a 

sinj^b' sloi'N, ()[)^Mi bo'ib from without :iiid uithiii, and mtimdud for the accominodatioii 
()1 \ hitoiN, tra\(dlers, ;uid the atteiidaiit ^ of the olaei' Tiie entranee to the interior 
(ju:idi’an^h‘, ^\hleh seim to th(‘ rii;ht of tlu' is on t!i(‘ nortli side, 1)\ a h)fty and 

eh‘;.;'ant L;.iteuay, tlanked tiy tall niinarels of eMjiiisit .* pj’ae ‘ and li"Jitness. Tins portal 
leads l(j a handsoma tli-dit ol'sU'jts, and tliionah anotliei’ p:ite of a inav constnudion, up 
to the raisOvd torrae •, on wliieh the nio'''|.ic and the [)la‘'o of si'pnliiire stand, ddie sareo- 
phapiisi's ot til' Iv'oi;' and his family an* p' 'ced in a ! .rne liall in the eiailri* of tin' 
bnildmy; tins Indl is enclosed b\’ an oiibn* and inn ;■ \e!‘.inda — tlie tirst thirtiam feet 
broad, and twenty-two hiali ; tin* out-'!' t w ('lily fcc^ by snp[)ort('d by si'M'ii arches 

on e.ieli f:iee. The dolin' a])o\ is I’aised on ai clics, Tin o m the Ion- ('iirtain face, and 
tlo'ee 111 tlie (h'pth : a staireasi' h'ads to a Hat ti'i race, sprv':nbin_,^ ad)o\e tlie \eranda, and 
from t'le ininaia'ts at eai'h corner <i hd’iy baiivst l•a(^ d wall, ..cidy ornanicnU'd, ('vti'iids 
alonir ('\('r\ sale; a si'cond bahist rad(', of similar ])ro[)oi'liuns, a (baht of stops hiyliii 
lip, foims a spacious balcony round l!i(' bas(' (d’ tin' d mie , it is lin-dn'd in the saino 
M,h' (;f I'le. aiic(' and spli'iidonr, w it h eorrespinidn'^ iniiiaritsat tin' anylcs, diUbi in- 
on!\ IVom tliosi' bi'low in tlnh’ liciplit , as w ill be s, (>n in 1 hi' enarao inp: d he dome 
tliii I -11\ (' Idi't in diann'ti'i', but, nidiki' that of the Jniiiina Miisjid, it lias the sha[)i' 
(d’ a se-ment of a -lobe cut llii’onpli one-tbnd p.n t of its perpend lenlar a\is. ddie 
firm IS any and elo-.ant, but \\oidd Ix' ditlieiilt to evecnte ipmn a larei' scale, o\'( in- 
to tb- nariow span (d‘ its apirlnre, and tin; -ic.l (\teiior llt anre of the enr\(' wliah 
in, ( rliainr's its ];as(‘. A eoliioin ints on tJie summit of t'w' dome, eroi ued with ,i 
ei'i scent, 

d h(' simplicity ot tlm I'entral liall, wliieli contains tine monnmmii al i I'lnains oi' t ia 
m;' .and bis finidy, forms a slukiic;' contras' t) iIk' sph'inloiir of ('itib-lbslnta m! 
hiNi'liedon tin' < Aior.or , yi't its (a-iiaiiu'iits ari' m ! li ' s I'lirn't i\ i', or w orllnr of admi- 
ration. It ]s toi’ty h'ct s(pi a re. and t b irty h ipli, and t lit' ■(', .d is ari' ol snob ti in'! \ -a i ai iii d 
black praniti', as to ba.i' i;ot n mistalsoii lor iiiai'bh'. d la' ooiliiip; is |)artienhii'lv liac, 
til,' wind.' i(ol Ix'inp’ lornn'd «)1 tin' same kind la siuiio; and, as it is assi'rtial, willioiil 
till' sl. J.t^st admixtiiri' of tiinlj*'!’. ddiis eediin;* is m) ('onstriieted, that it does not 
a[)tx‘ar to n si upon the main wails of tin* Imihliiiu', but on a (‘ornlee |)i‘oj('el('(l liom 
tln-m, so that the ari'a is iidiici'd from foit\ to twiaitmtwo (oi't on eaeb side, dim roof 
is (piiii' Ihit, and riebly ornami'iited, beni^ dnided into sijiiaro (‘onipai'tiiK'iits ; tiie 
t.'ooiris (d' wliieb, tlionyb of seieral ])i('e('s, look Jike solid IV-ains ; and it i‘xcilc"i 
A'. ondi r iliat a lu'avy lnas^, so disjiosed, slionhl have exist I'd so nianv yi'ars without- the 
sh^litost dcrainrcniciil of its parts. Tin* deal li of Ibrabim Add b'diab tooh place in 
l()d(i ; bis 'Cpiilelire mint tlii'rehne be nnne than two biindred years old; the bnild- 
iiop hciiie: eommeneed in Ins lifc-t me, and only o(('up\iiip; twelve vi'ars. ddn'.inti'rst lei's 
ol' the "tom > on th(' ti'p of the ari'ln's, in the Mirroundjiiy M'l'andas, a^e tilled with had, 
;o <1 chiiiiped to-cther hy pondi'roiis liars ol' iron, sonn' of which Inoc been w rein h al 
from their places by the (h'.striK ti\e A! A.iattas, w ho jirohahly e\|)eeted to liiid some 
rich treasure concealed there. 

% 
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The verandas and the walls arc ornamented witl, ],eaut,f„l scniplmv claellv from 

the Koran, the wlmlc of winch is said to he carved on th<. several eom,,arlme,its Tin- 
inserii.tions arc raised in the manner of l.asso-relicvo, and hi.,d,ly |,„hsl,e,l as to slnne 

like ^Imss. On Ike northern side tlie letters are a ilo n. 

byheiiig gdt, and emhossed on a bine enamelled .yTomnI, adorned nnl, lloners; and 

the Mliole has been compared to tlie jlluiniiiations ot au Oriental MS s('en tlirou-di 

mae;infylno -lass, and addin- tbc beauties of senlptm-e to those of painlnii;. The doors 
ninch arc the only .specimens of noodwoii irsed in the Innhlin- are eseeedin-lv hrmd- 
some, and .studded nilli -lit knohs; the doorways, on cither snh-, are adoik'il unh 

a great variety of Oinamcnts, hcantifnlly eveented ; there are on each sale ol 

the doors, which arc four in number; tliese, and tlic arelies alane, arc foinied of a 
sm-nlar stone lattice-work, com))oscd of Arabic .sentenees, nisfeaii of tlie oidlnaiy 
paltern of .similar perforations; tlic liglit tliat tliey admit, proeeedmy tlinmudi tl.c 
verandas, is not very stron-, and tlie whole of the hall is ehar.ndi rized hv a ch.oinv 
solemnity, in fnie keepin- nith the last rest in -.place of the dead, hut not tisn.dlv 'a 


coJicoiiiiti'uit oF Indian so[)ulclirf‘s. 

The sareoplia-usesiie north and sontli ; Ihe liisl contain. tln‘ hmiy ol !1 ip ,> p„iriM 
SMiil), the IhnMiah’s mothm- ; next lit'r, ^r.-ij Snitan, Ins (inc/ii , I liindy/ 1 Ik- kiny 
himself; on his left, /orau Sultan, the bc'lmtal danyhtor to nlmin llir hmhini- 
ori^nnally dedicated, lioran Shall, llio xouiiirest son of Ibrahim, in. inftaivd l.v the 
Mile of this lamented infant; and lieyond, at the furthest e\lrrini(\, Sliah Iiis1,:i;'i, t!,,. 
monarcli’s eldest son. The eamtpies of these tomh., m ulnch .Ai(,.i,-,ns usually (Api mi 
siieli hnish sums, are ol tattered sdk, scarcely ksu ma; a KMiinanl ol onein.il inamiiti- 
cence; a circumstance to be accounted for liy the small num'H'r and the disti’tssed 
coiidilioii of the followers of the Proplict in the neichiionriiood. 

Tlie ^^all('ry on tlio via’anda uhleh surroiuids this liall, is rduartahle on aeeoiijif .>1 
its stone root, w hieli is most lastidnily scnlptuivd. It is dmdisl into eoinpai I nieiif., 
ohloii't and sipiarc, one hundn'd and forty-four in nm.Jicr, May h u of which li.i\e i!ie 
saiiu' oi’iianifaits, Jj.ieh division is lormed oi a sinyle stone, and ('\hihits an t h emit 
combination ot arabi'scpics in ilowers and wi’eathe., m those fanciliil and spnilid 
desi:^ns in wdiicli Indian ailists e.veel, and which are of so tnily Oniaital a ehai'aetci . 
1 nia;:;ination lias Iktc sliow ii liow^ricli and exhanstless arc its stoix's , and tliesi' ('xijiesiii' 
delincatioiis arc executed with tlic same masterly powia* cxhihited in the ;;ronj)in;e ■'•nd 
combination of tlie^ endless larietv of interwoMai yarlaiids. One of the (Wims-siont's 
which support the roof of (he venfiida apiaiust the north f.u‘(% was .Irnek h\ a eannon- 
ball duriiiy; the last si(*p;e of Iicjapore. The shut is stated to ha\(' heeii tired lioni tin' 
iMoolk c -Mcidan, au enorinons t^'nn, (proportionate to (he maymtudi* of the tort,) whieli 
seems nt^ inijirobable, as tbc mausoleum lies wilhm iheraiiyeol that ext laordiiiaiy pace 
of orduauec. The stone, tboiij^di split at both ends, and hanainu* only by tlu‘ pressure of 
a Mii^do inch against tin; low'cr part of the sjdmter, which holds fast in the corniee, lias 
mnained in that position, to flic amazement of all ohsciwers, since the year 1085, 
without yielding in the ]ca.st degree to the elfccts of craMl}^ 
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The mosque wliich fronts this splendid mausoleum, at the distance of forty yards, 
having* a piece of water and a fountain l)etween, is a plain building, one hundred and 
fifteen feet by seventy-six, crowned witli a dome, and flanked at the angles of each 
story with slender and lofty minarets. The stones of both these buildings are so 
neatly put together, that it is scarcely possible to j>crceive where they are joined; and 
the whole pile, notwithstanding the absence of the white marble, which adds such 
lirilliant splendour to the mausoleums of llindoostau, may vie in magnificence with the 
most celebrated shrines of Eastern mouarchs. The attendants at the tomb of Ibrahim 
Padshah arc poor, and few in number, owing the income allotted for their subsistence 
entirely to the bounty of the present rulers of the city. About three thousand five 
hundred rupees are annually distributed, from the revenues of the district, amongst 
the ^lohammedan attendants at the different tombs and mosques: ^Hhis,'' says our 
authority, ^‘w^l be considered rather a liberal allowance from a Hindoo government, 
for the maintenance of a religious class of pc^rsous of a different persuasion. The 
direction of a part of the revenues of the country, for the support of men devoting 
themselves to the care of tombs and sepulchres, affords oue of many proofs of the 
extraordinary reverence with which the dead are regarded thruiighout the whole con- 
tinent of India. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah seems to have mented the encomiums of an liistoriaii; — not 
more remarkable for his attachment to the friend and patron, from whose favour he 
derived so much honour and advantage, than for the independence of his spirit and the 
boldness with which he narrates circumstances, which a Tuorc time-serving coiu’tier 
w^ould have suppressed altogether. The reign of Ibrahim is not without its blots, hut 
thc}" arc few in number, and not of so deep a dye as tliose which usually stain the 
annals of Eastern despots. lie w^as tolerant in his redigious principles; and though, 
upon his accession to power, his court showed their readiness to ado])t the oi)ini()ns 
professed by the sovereign, whether Soonec or Shceah, he left every one to follow the 
dictates of his own conscience, and both sects w ere allowed to practise their religious 
ceremonies miniolested. 


GUNGOOTREE, THE SACRED SOURCE OP THE GANGES. 


Having recovered from the fatigues and bruises attendant on our jounicy to the source 
of the J iiniria, to the great dismay of a portion of our followers, we determined to 
j)r()ceed to Gungootree, wdicncc the sacred Gauges takes its rise. The nean^st route 
from Kurssilee to Gungootree may be traversed in four days, but the natives always 
endeavour to dissuade travellers from taking it at any season of the year, recommending 
ill preference a lower, more circuitous, aud therefore longer way. The more direct 
road leads over a great arm of the Bundurpooch mountain, which separates the valleys, 

I 
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or rather channels, through which the sacred rivers huiTy from their icy birth-place. 
The greater part of this tract is desert, and uninhabited, conducting the wayfarer 
through regions of rock and snow, destitute of the dwellings of man, or of supplies for 
his use ; there is danger also that fuel may be wanting for that necessary solace to the 
weary, a blazing fire, while the necessity of dispensing with everything like superfluous 
baggage must oblige the party to rest at night in caves and clefts of the rock. 

Amid the most formidable evils reported of tliis route is the hi^-ka-koiva, or poisonous 
wind said to blow over the highest ridge, and to exhale from noxious plants on the 
borders a very natural supposition among a race of people ignorant of the ellcots pro- 

duced on the atmosphere at so great an elevation. Yielding to the universal clamour, 
we consented to take the longer and safer path; but some friends, ^\ho were obliged to 
forego the journey to Gungootree, crossed into the valley of the (limges by a very 
difficult and romantic route. After pjirting company at Banass, they descimdcd to the 
banks of the Bhim, a roaring torrent, rushing beneath precipices upwards of two thou- 
sand perpendicular feet from the river ; the eagles, wheeling tlirough the sky from their 
eyries near the summit, appearing not larger than crows. The ascent then led over a 
mountain covered with cedars, a noble forest, not unchecrful, though marked with 


sombre grandeur. 

The next day^s march conducted the party along the banks of a torrent which 
poured down the face of a mountain from a bed of snow near its summit. The day was 
cold, the ground hard with frost, but the air bracing, and the scenery wild and mag- 
nificent. A long and toilsome ascent over Unchi-ghati followed : scrambling up the 
bed of a stream over rough stones, rendered slippery from being cased in i(‘e, they 
reached the limit of the cedar forest, and subsequently came to birch and small rhodo- 
dendron, The scene then assumed a x^cry wintry aspect, and soon ever}'thing like 
foliage was left behind; attaining the crest of the pass, which was covered with snow 
and at an elevation of some hundred feet above the limit of tlic forest, on looking bac 
on Bundurpooch, Duti Manji, and Bacliundia peak and ridge, few scenes of more 
sublime grandeur could be found tbrouglmut the whole of these stupendous regions. 
The prospect of range after range to the south and east was lery extensive, an oc , 
of ridges in one wide amphitheatre, closed in by the line of the snowy mountains 
resting their fantastic peaks against the dark blue sky. Below, the course ‘ 
Bhagirati could be traced, which, after issuing from its gigantic bed of snoi ^ .1 ^ 

in its escape from the wintry mountains, and their rugged and awful appr ’ 
in tranquil beauty through a peaceful valley. In descending the sout i cas si 
pass, the birch which had clothed the previous path, gave place to pines ^ ^ 

oaks, which grew in great abundance in advance of the cedar ^ ^ ^ ^ 
which near the crest was merely a creeper, became a tree, a change m * ^ 

vegetation marking the different heights, which is exceeding, y m g 

The descent of this mountain to Nangang was long and painful, and t P 
a new route, the generality of travellers crossing the ridge from e ^ 
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Ganges, eitluT higlicr up or Jowur down ; l)nt tlic iic\t day^s maruli compensated for 
all tin.' tali i^me incnrrcil in its approaeli. J)eseendiM^^ to the ]]ini-lve-Garli, a torrent 
rusliin^^ do\ui a high ridge to tlic nortliuard^ tlie glen nliieh it Avatered ])ro\ed of 
siirj)as.sing b(‘anty; nolliing conid exceed llie lo\eliness of the folinge aa liieli clothed 
tliKs Mumiier Aalh'v, or rather Ai.sta; for, ojiening on a atcav of the preei[)itoiLs In'ights of 
tin' I nelii-gholi, it contrasted its roinanln* attractions a\ itli the snblimer features of 
tlie inuuntaiiis Ixnond. Jteaehing tln^ ]iinetion of the Hini and the Ehagirati, tli(‘ 
lioly innne gl\ en to tbe sacred river, tlie tia\('llers found the Ganges a noble stream, 
inneh aa ider and dei'per than the Jnnina at the same distance from its source, but not 
so tuinnl! nous. 

Dc'^ci nding to >sangang by a dillcri'iit ronti' to that already ment ioned, a\ e also 
were' conipi'lled to ('nconnti'i* many diHicnll i('s ; the prospi'cts, hoA\e\('r, repaid tlieni. 
Lipially grand, thongh ditli'ii'iit in charai'ti'r to those last desciabed, at a \erv con- 
siderable d('ptb b('lo\A, Ave lookc'd upon a cultivati'd scene, the hanging terraces, common 
to these liills^ AAaAing Aiitli grain, and Avatcred by Aviinling streams, and rnnning along 
the bases oi high AA ood\ ridgi's, sonietiines shooting np into peaks crow lu'd Aiitli pine- 
trees. jjeyond, again, wc're the ('tcrnal mountains, in all their varic'ties; snoAV resting 
on the cicsts ot some, others niajest i('all\ gi'ontx'd aa ith Aenerabh' timbei', and otlii rs 
bleak, bare', and barren, rising in froAining maji'sty from the gi'i'i'ii and siinnv slopi's 
aaIucIi sniih'd below. Jh'twcen these dillercnt ranges, ran d('ep raMiies, dark with 
im[)i'net rable tin'ests^ render'd more saAage by the aA\fnl iniislc of tlu' torri'iits roaiing 
throngli their lastnessi's, aa hile jire^i'iil ly t heir streams, issuing forth into o[)('n da\', 
AA ere seen AAinding round green spots bright with frnit-1 ri'i's. Such, or nearlA’ siieli, 
lor CAi'ry traAcller sei's tln'in nmh'r a diHercnt medium, Aii re the [irospeets aaIucIi 
begniled iis as aac slitipi'd and shd (Ioaa n the steeji si(h' oft hi' inoentain-pass. Xaiigaiig 
lornied onr lialting jilaei'; si'Acral ihiAs’ niai’ch still lay befori' ns; and th('re w('re more 
monnlains to climb, more lorests to thread. We now ebser\('d a diAi'rsitA'^ in the 
timber, ehesnnts of magndicent groAith being the prevailing tree. Onr spoi-tsinmi 
found plenty of game: the monal, the lealheri'd womler of tlie linnalaya, and otlu'i’ 
ATirieties of tlie |)h('asaiit-ti iIk', peopled tJn sc' Aust soliindes, and jiaid trilmte to theguns 
of tlie invading strangers. 

We nu't AAitli some (h'liglitinl halt ing»'-])laees on the line of march — grassy terraces 
carpeted aaiIIi straAA Ix'rry and AAild flower^, AAlieie the cowslip, the primrose, and the 
bntterenp bronglit the pranked-ont fiehls oi our nalnt' eoniitry strongly to the mimk 
iMaiiA ot the t ravelli'rs in the ]limala\a are moved f'Aen to rapture at tlic sight of the 
tiist daisy aaIucIi springs spoilt aiK'oiislA (m their path; as an exotic in some gardc'n ot 
the plains, it excites deep emotion ; but growing Avild, s[)angling the mcadoAV-grass aa ith 
its siUery stars, it becomes inlinib'ly nim\' interesting, and the bome-siek pining exih' 
Avill ol’ti'ii gather its earlii'st-i' e ainlered blossom aa i-epi ng. 

LeaAiiig Ibis ln\m-iaiit Acgi'tation, aac ariiu'd at a wild spot, tlie snmmit of a ridge 
of jicaks eoAcred Aiitli snoAv; and thongb tlie prospect Avas more eirenm scribed, and of 
greater sameness, aac enjoyed it amazingly, ^\c seemed to be liemrncd in on all sides 
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vntli tliiclv-ribbcd ice^ transported to antarctic snows^ imprisoned amid icebergs, vast 
freezing, aiid impassal)le. Presently, lunvever, uc einorgca, mid, (h'seending (hrongli 
tlic snow, rcaebed tlic bonndary line between the districts of tlie Jumna and the 
Ganges. The extreme limit of these river-territories ^\cvc marked in the manmT 
usually employed in rude and desolate [ilaees, by heaps of stoiu'-— maii\^ laisi'd hy 
Europeans, who tlins commemorate their pilgrimage, 'fhese cairns hmng distdiite of 
an inscription, it is impossible to say ^xho the advenliirons architects wmv, since no 
European name has any chance of being retained in its primitne form by a native. 

The next point of great interest is the summit of a ridge whence tlie first \iew of 
the Ganges is obtained; a sight which never tads to raise tla’ drooping s[)irits of tlio 
Hindoo followers, and which I'xcites no small degree of enthusiasm in the breast of the 
Christian travellers. The sacred river, as seen from this heighl, Hows in a daik, rapid, 
and broad stream, and, though at no great upparmit distance, must still he ii'aelii'd liy 
more than one toilsome march. Erom a licight about two miles from Cnngoolrei', tin' 
first glimpse, and that a partial omg is obtaimihh* of that holy place, wliieli lies seipies- 
tered ill a glen of the deepest solitude, loiu'ly and almost imieecssililc, for lew lln'ro arc 
wdio could i)i'rsc\erc in surmounting tin; diHieulties of the approach. (kniNiderable, 
distances must ho tra\erscd over projecting masses of rough stones, llmly, pomti'd, and 
uncertain, many being loose, and threatening to roll oxer tlui enti'rp! ising in(U\i(linil 
who attempts the ruggi'd way. Sometimes the face of the rock must he ehmlied from 
difftochlf; at others, where there is no re4mg-plaee fur hand or foot, laddi'i's are 
plac(‘d in aid of the ascent; while awful (‘hasms hclwei'ii are pussi'd on some trail s])Mr 
flung across. These horrid rocks would seem indeed to form iii\ ineihh' ohstaeles 
to the approach of the holy place, hut ri'Iigions enthusiasm on the one hand, and 
seientife icseareh stimulated by eurioMty on the oilier, n'lnh'r tlie barrier madcipiatc 
for the purpose of ri’sisting the invasions ot man. The dillK'ult nature ot tin' aei'i^-s, 
however, prexents the eoueourse of pilgrims, who resort to more easily-altaiiiahh' spots 
esteemed sacred on this hallowed rivi'r. 

The grandeur of the sci’iic xvhicli opened upon us, as wc at length stood upon tlie 
tlircshold of Gimgoolrce, eaimot be described by words. Hocks xvere pded upon Ku'ks 
in awful majesty, alt sliivorcil into points, wliicli rise one upon annllier in spleiulid eon- 
fnsion, enclosin’- a glen of the wildest nature, v. here the Can-rv, heaulifnl m every 
haunt, from its infancy' to its final jiinclioii uith tlie ueeaii, pnins its halliin watiis 
over a hed of shingro, diversified hy jutting rooks, and even here shadovvnl hytlie 
bpleudid foliage of some hue old trees. The devotee who uudonhtiu^ly hi ihxi s th 
every step that he takes toxvards the source of that holy nxei, whitli horn his iut.incy 
ho lias been taught to look upon as a deity, will leail him into bt.ititiuh, is emituit to 
seek its (irigin at Gimgootree, but tlic true source ot the ^aeled slK.mi li(s ^till ]'^ 
ill still more inaccessible solitudes: and it was ri'srrxx'd toi the .udmu (t 

measured the altitudes of the highest peaks, and penel rated the utmost 

man’s dominion, to trace the exact birtli-plaee oi the holx liur. ( aptains ^ 
and Herbert, in 1818, found, at the height of thirteen thousand eight hundred Cv' 
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above the sea-level, the Bhagarati, or true Ganges, issuing from beneath a low arch at 
the base of a vast mass of frozen snow, nearly three hundred feet in height, and composed 
of difterent layers, each several feet in thickness, and in all probability the accumulation 
of ages. Neither here, nor at Gungootree, is there anything resembling a cow^s mouth, 
to support the popular fable, which must have been invented by persons utterly 
unacquainted with the true features of the scene in which the sacred river gladdens 
earth with its cver-bounteous waters. 

A pilgrimage to Gungootree is accounted one of the most meritorious actions which 
a Hindoo can perform ; and in commemoration of his visit to this holy place, a Ghoorka 
chieftain has left a memorial of his conquests and his piety, in a small pagoda, erected 
in honour of the goddess on a platform of rock, about twenty feet Ixigher than the bed 
of the river. The brahmins who have the care of this temple are accommodated with 
habitations in its close vicinity, and there arc a few sheds for the temporary residence 
of pilgrims, many of whom, however, are content with such shelter as the neighbouring 
caves aflord. The usual ceremonies of bathing, praying, and marking the forehead, are 
gone through at this place, the ofliciating brahmin taking care that the fees shall be 
duly paid. Notwithstanding tlie stern and sullen nature of his retreat, at some periods 
of the year he may be said to lead a busy life, conversing with devout pilgrims, and 
carriers of water to distant lands, who require his seal to authenticate their burdens ; 
and making the most out of all his visitors, wliatever their country or their creed may 
be. Though dispensing with his orisons, we paid him for his services ; and it seemed a 
matter of indifference to him on what account he received the cash. 


THE SNOWY RANGE, FROM LANDOUR. 

The plains of India may with justice be deemed one vast prison, in which the sun, 
aided at one period of the year by the hot winds, acts the part of jailor. It is only 
during a brief interval in the morning and evening that exercise can be taken with 
impunity, except during tlic cold season, and even then we require a carriage or a 
horse. Emancipation, therefore, from these restraints, the power of wandering at will 
in the open air, and the invigorating influence of the bracing atmosphere upon our 
frames, rendered the party on tlieir arrival at Mussoorec like captives newly liberated 
from a dungeon, or schoolboys breaking loose from tlicir desks. 

A road has been cut at the elevation of seven thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, which completely encircles the height chosen for the sanitarium of Landour, permit- 
ting the residents to make an easy excursion of four miles, cither on horseback or on foot, 
every step of the way being fraught with objects of beauty and interest. Here we find 
mingled witli the standard apricot, which grows in great abundance over the hills, the 
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oak, the pin©, the holly, the walnut, and cherry ; raspberries, strawberries, and black- 
berries, appear in the most delightful luxuriance ; daisies, primroses, and violets enamel 
the ground ; and the wild rose flings down its silken leaves in crimson showers. Here 
objects comparatively humble continually arrest the attention, even in the midst of the 
imposing scenery which meets the eye at every point. 

In no place can the snowy range of the Himalaya be seen to more advantage than 
from the western side of Landour ; the distance, thirty miles, being that which is best 
calculated to produce the finest effect. From this point they rise with a majesty and 
distinctness, which is in some measure lost when the traveller, at a nearer approach, gets 
shut in as it were amid lofty peaks, which circumscribe his view; and in consequence of 
the extraordinary purity of the atmosphere, they appear to the eye to be much nearer than 
they are in reality, especially immediately after sunrise. The intermediate country is 
then veiled in mist, spreading like a lake, and the snowy eminences beyond, arising on 
its margin, when lighted up by the slanting rays of the sun, seem as if they could be 
gained by an easy effort ; and it is not until these silvery mists have cleared away, and 
the sun sliines out with broader splendour, revealing the true state of the case, that the 
illusion is dispelled. Dhawallaghiri, the white mountain, in which the river Glnuiduck 
has its source, is considered to be the most lofty of these peaks; its height has not been 
exactly determined, but those accounts which are esteemed to be the most accurate, 
render it twenty- seven thousand four hundred feet above the level of the sea. Jum- 
noutri and Gungotitri, whence the Jumna and Ganges have their birth, arc next in 
succession, both exceeding twenty-four thousand feet, and tl)e latter-named is the most 
highly honoured by the natives, who affirm that on its topmost summit !Miihadeo has 
erected his throne, while others reverence tlic whole mountain as a god. 

^Tllagcs are to be found at an elevation of fourteen thousand feet, but a site of tliis 
altitude is not healthy, and the inhabitants have a very wretched appearance ; cultiva- 
tion has been carried five hundred feet farther, and vegetation docs not totally cease 
until stopped, at sixteen thousand feet, by that eternal barrier of snow wliicli asserts 
supreme dominion over the sublime w^astes above. From anotlier point the eje embraces 
that splendid range of mountains through which the sacred river forces its impetuous 
course, now fretting along a narrow channel which it has worn amid tlic rocks, and 
now flinging itself down in glittering volumes from height to height, until, at length 
emerging to the view, it is seen winding and wandering along the level couiitrv , a threae 

of silver which the eye follows till it is lost in the distance. 

Dazzled by the attempt to distinguish minute and distant objcils, v\(. tmn wit 
delight to the rich yet sober tints of the surrounding hills, theii splendid pmp cs 
browns, with here and there the sun bringing out some hiightci toli.i^t, w i e 
the landscape assumes a different style of beauty. A seiics of undulatioiK, ' 
with plain and valley, thickly wooderl, and sliowing in its patches o ci « ; 

towns, villages, and isolated buildings, that man holds empire o cr t le soi . 
may trace the windings of many roads, and the courses ot those feiti r 
which go gently murmuring along in every direction . ^ 
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From the crest of the Sowa Khola ridge, at a short distance from this place, the 
whole valley of Deyrah Dhoon, the small Sewalik range which encloses it to the south, 
and tlie dim plains of Saharunpore still farther in the distance, bursts upon the 
delighted gaze ; the snowy mountains forming the magnificent background, and the 
niouarcli of the secondary belt, the sublime Choor, standing out beyond the rest ; 
while in the vast expanse of plain, tiie silver lines of the Ganges and Jumna come 
shining through the haze. 

In our eagerness to reach jMussoorec, we had neglected the beauties of Rajpore, 
which is really an exceedingly pretty village, sufficiently elevated to admit of a clear 
and unobstructed view of the ever-beautiful J3hoon : beyond it there are some natural 
objects worth visiting, one being the dripping rock of Shansa Dhare. From the pre- 
cipitous height of overhanging rock, a stream descends in continual showers, each drop 
producing a petrifaction. The cliff being worn away by the perpetual action of the 
water, has assumed a cavernous appearance, formed entirely of spar, here and there 
presenting basins for the reception of the ebmicnt, which is cool, clear, and agreeable 
to the taste. A brahmin has of course established himself in a place which may be 
called a natural tcni[)le, and it is accordingly dedicated to Mahadeo. Opposite, in 
another direction, we come to a spring containing sulphureous particles, rising out of 
a mass of limestone, which tinges the surrounding stones with its colouring matter. 
At ^lala Paid the attention is attnfeted to an object of a very different description, but 
one which can scarcely fail to excite a strong degree of interest in the breast of every 
British traveller ; it is a monumtmt erected to the memory of general Gillespie, and 
the officers who fell before the fortress of Kalunga. This mausoleum stands on a 
platform of table-land, on the summit of a liill near the scene of action. The attack 
of Kalunga cost a sea of blood, for the Glioorka invaders so resolutely defended the 
country of which they had forcibly possessed themselves, that even practised troops 
found great difficulty in their subjugation. The walls of this once formidable fortress 
were razed to the ground after it fidl into our hands, and its situation is now only 
indicated by a rude cairn of brick, with a staff in the eentre. 


VILLAGE OF KOGIIEKA AND DEODAR FOREST, 

NEAR TIIE CIIOOR. 

This pretty and picturesque village is distinguished for the remarkable height and 
luxuriance of a species of larch, winch botanists designate as the pimts deodor a. The 
group represented in the accompanying engraving affords a good specimen of the cha- 
racter of this fine tree, which attains an almost incredible height in some parts of the 
hill-districts; the tallest of those delineated, measuring one hundred and sixty feet, 
while very good authorities assert that 8ome*are to be found a hundred and eighty feet 
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van^ flf^ 98 M)^n which these mountainous regions afford, and it is scarcely necesswy 

tether, in order to make ourselves acqnaintea with the leafy products of the 
hSll„ The bases of the mountains are carpeted with flowers, anemones and ranuncu- 
luses JBitiglmg themselves with the violet, the cowslip, and the daisy, while the forest 
scenery is ridi and luxuriant to the highest degree. The rhododendron, with its profuse 
and superb scarlet blossoms, is succeeded by oak, walnut, birch, elm, and lastly pines, 
for thelifehfest- of the two peaks being covered for a considerable period of the yea^ 
with snoir, is destitute of verdure; and the second, composed of immense granite blocks, 
is also bare of tr^. Where the snow had melted, it revealed stunted shrubs of juniper 
and currant, SMd a little lower down, at an elevation of eleven thousand five hundred 
feet, the most splendid pines in the world rear their majestic heads. The ferns of these 
ranges m peculiarly beautiful, and in great variety, while fruit of every kind abound ; 
and the appearance of a species of bamboo at an elevation of seven thousand feet* ' 
affords reason to believe that many pf the products, now exclusively confined to the 
plains, might be cultivated with success. 

We only observed two species of monkeys, but they were exceedingly numerous; 
one a magnificent lungoor, the other the coininon brown monkey. The first is upon a 
much larger scale, and decidedly superior to tlic lungoor common to many parts of 
Hindostan. His face is extremely black, and he has a fine wig of silvery white hair to 
contrast with it. The rest of the body is nearly pure white, with dark fore and hind 
legs, and, when standing upright, may at a distance be taken for one of tlie human 
denizens of these hills. He is a fearless and pow'erful beast, condescending perhaps just 
to give the wall to his biped superior ; and, if attacked, especially when backed by his 
companions, proving a very formidable adversary. These lungoors liave all the fantastic 
tricks of their race ; and, in the dearth of other occupations, tlieir antics afford con- 
siderable amusement. Monkeys, though not objects of veneration in these hills, are 
tolerated, notwithstanding the mischief which their depredations occasion to the 
husbandman. Large troops are continually to be seen in the corn-fields, and the crops, 
never too abundant for the wants of the people, must sufler very serious diminutidh 
from the reckless nature of the havoc committed. 

Emulating monkeys in the rapidity of their motions, the flying squirrels dart down 
from the branches of the trees, and skip about with astonisliing agility. The species is 
numerously scattered throughout the hills, and some attain a very large size ; their fur 
is a pleasing colour, and as soft as velvet, and will probably, when the value of the hill- 
products become better known, be sought after as an article of commerce. Tlie otter, 
though not numerous, is found in the mountain-streams; one caught in the Pubar was 
nearly ^hite, and much smaller thau the common kind. The game as well as the fish 
have to contend with many enemies; and amid those wliich prey upon the former, is the 
animal lurmed with all the destructiveness common to the species in other 


^;thfe We have seen them in small packs, and hence infer that they hunt 

in wiitary depredator, the fox, a quadruped exceedingly deficient 
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in what phrenologists term ch3 organ of adhesiveness, is very plentiful these 
mountains; the wisdom imputed to the species, teaching it never to quit Ik) seoure 
an asylum, even for a flying visit to the Dhoon, where it would be inevitably hunted, 
though it prowls amongst the rocks immediately overhanging the valley. The fox of 
the Himalaya differs considerably from the beautiful little animal of the plains, whose 
delicate blue fur is so much in request at home. The mountain-species is much larger 
in size, and though the colour varies, it is usually a reddish gray with dark occasional 
patches, nearly approaching to black ; the brush, which is very handsome, is a foot long, 
and the fox itself generally measures tliree feet eleven inches in its entire length. It is 
a very fine creature, and, did the nature of the country permit, would doubtless occasion 
excellent sport. The Nimrods of the East vainly speculate upon the noble bursts which 
these foxes would afford to a pack of hounds upon the plains, could the breed be estab- 
lished in such capital hunting-grounds ; as, however, so notable a design is not feasible, 
they are fain to be content with slaying them whenever an opportunity is given for 
a fair shot. 


RUINS ABOUT THE TAJ MAHAL, AGRA. 

The former extent and splendour of the city of Agra may be traced by the number of 
the ruins which spread themselves around upon every side. Vast tracts covered with 
old buildings, the remains of wells, and fragments of walls, which originally flourished 
in the midst of verdure, and under the shade of forest trees, now only render the wide 
waste of sand, which has swallowed up all vegetation, stiU more desolate. The country 
between the fort of Agra and the Taj Malml is a perfect desert ; and visitors, after 
winding tlieir way tlirough an arid plain, only diversified by sand-heaps and crumbling 
masses of stone, come, as if by enchantment, upon the luxuriant gardens which still 
adorn the mausoleum where Nour Jehan and the beautiful partner of his throne sleep 
in undisturbed repose. 

k The marble cupola seen to the left of the plate, crowns a beautiful musjid or mosque, 
attached to the Taj ; beyond, flanked by its slender minars, tlie Taj itself appears ; and 
in the distance the eye rests upon the cupolas and turrets of the magnificent gateway 
which forms the principal entrance of this terrestrial paradise. Constant irrigation is 
necessary in India, to preserve the beauty of gardens, which soon disappears if not con- 
tinually refreshed by the revivifying stream. The pleasure-grounds belonging to the 
Taj Mahal are watered daily during the dry season ; and they are clothed in perpetual 
verdure, wjiile the surrounding country is a wilderness. 

The arched gateway represented in the plate, leads into an enclosing of considerable 
extent, intervening between the plain and tlic gardens of the Taj. Many buildings of 
the same nature skirt these beautiful gardens, and some have been fitted up for the 
residences of European families during the rains, 'the only season which native 
habitations, however splendid, can be easily converted into comfortable abodes 
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Ift-ii Jjeing both difficult to eicln^» ♦!.« i. ^ • , 

» W^ b»ath of heaven, snfficientlvH • * 1 , 

> ««» content to envelop their persons b!hT7l .t 
wtor afeveral and the women put on wadded^ (rarm^nf ^ ‘clothing ; the men 

a^period in which' the English .sluts shu t u^ thT 

stound fires. ^ ““'1 "'“'dows and sit 

* Thp superior elegance of the native architecture renders it „ . i,- . r 
so feif deserted buddings, in the neighbourhood of British ''T 
h.™ b«* to a. u« of a. aould 

of Agra have been fitted up for the reception of the families of ^ ^“<1 tombs 

biult wa fto oU brick, which cover mUc of tte mhurb. „fT^ i 

Iwd &, tt, taMll, ct fetddes tt„». A 6w 7 Zi,! “'I 

hew t«tc, cte ac lalta mnci WalZc.n ’^ n ” “ 

^dhtai „d ^ac .ppccccc of ac ih. ^^c.: :z:d X l:«z 

though large, luxuriant, and well planted, are too much isolated from them . 
the^neralaspect ; and the onl, attempt to beautify the riaeurcllX^^^^^ 
by r^taiy residente m Ae close neighbourhood of the Taj Mahal, has been made by 
the introductions of Parkmsomas. These trees, originally imported from the Cane 
^ Colonel P^km^n, thrive weU, with very little attention, in the most arid spots 
When mingled with others, they would be very attractive, but their leaves being entLy 
obs^ed by an abundance of bright yellow flowers, their effect, when scattered singly 

Tw n e ^ u « ^ of the 

new presidency wiU find much to do upon their arrival at Agra, and there is fortunately 

abundance of material for the exercise of taste and talent. ^ 

The church belonging to the cantonments is a very handsome structure, built under 

the superintendence of an officer of engineers. Several excellent architects arc to be found 

in this departmwt of the service, and Agra is much indebted to the gentleman who has 

nrnvpm ®0“® yo®*"* i>i the board of works at that station, for the im- 

P ovements which he has introduced into the interiors of the bungalows built under his 

T’ • . consulting economy, and of excluding the heat, have ex- 

but ^ ^ outward appearance of Anglo-Indian residences in the province ; 

» st Agra, both the brick and the enteha houses (the name given to those 
nict^d of unbakod njud) are miracles of ugliness, many of the interiors are finished 
wi great elegance. The best boast of chimney-pieces of marble chunam, and the walls 
1 ^ ®corate4 with mouldings and cornices, which take away from the bleak and deso- 
^ e air usually the characteristics of these unsophisticated edifices. A great deal, 
J’ei^aiij^ to be done; and although military residents have not very 
their disposal, should a spirit of emulation be created amongst them, 
Wt^plant out what it may be impossible to pull down and rebuild, and 

iie.(e^tpument3 of Agra more worthy of their beautiful neighbour, the 

Sv.," 
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RUNJEET SINGirS ENCAMPMENT AT ROOPUR, 

ON THE RIVER SUTLEJ, 

During tlie period in wliicli Lord William Beiitinck held the reins of government 
in Inflia, a tour Avliieli he made throughout the Bengal territory, and into the Hills, 
aHonled an opportunity of a meeting willi his highness the maha-rajah, llunjeet Singh, 
the groat Seik chieftain, lord of the riinjab, or Country of Four Kivers, coiupicror of 
Ca.shmere and Moultau, undisjinted master of the most fertile country of India, and 
possessor of revenues to the amount of two crores (millions) a year. It was generally 
understood that this meeting had some great political object in view, and tliatits inten- 
tion was, to induce our powerful neighbour to enter into a defensive alliance with our 
government, in order to gain by treaty the navigation of the Indus, for the more 
speedy transport of troops by steam from Bombay, in case of tlie necessity of strengtli- 
cning tlie defences on our north-west frontier. Tlie spot si'leeted for tlie interview 
might be called classic, since it has been made immiorable by aH'ordinjtf a ])assage across 
the Sutlej to Nadir Shah in his invasion of India; while the riv(‘r itself is still more cele- 
brated as being the Hyphasis of Alexander the (Ireat, and the boundary of his Eastern 
conquests. Iioopur is beautifully situated among tlui lower skirts of the Himalaya, 
uherc the Sutlej first waters the plains; and the sjilendid eiieum|)ment on cither side 
of the river showed to great advantage amid the low ranges of hills and woody vallevs 
of tlie landscape. 

llunjeet Singles army occupied the riglit bank, and probably equalled in magnifi- 
cence any display ever made by the gorgeous satraps of tlui Jkist. The spot chosen for 
the temporary palace of the chieftain exhibited to gn'at advantage the peculiar iugcuuity 
of native talent, wliich is never so favourably employed as in the conversion of some 
desert waste into a scene vvliich looks like the work of tlie fabled genii of the .soil 
A space of about eight acres of sand having been marked out, the interstices between 
the intended erections were sowed with a quick-growing herb, and kept constantly 
watered; when, tberefore, the pavilions and tents witc raised, they appeared to be 
surrounded by parterres of the brightest giTcn. ^ Nothing could exceed the splendour 
of these tents, which gleamed with tlie richest draperies of crimson, purple, scarlet, and 
gold, supported on gilt pillars, and Iiaviiig awnings embroidered, and fringed, and 
tassellcd, in the most costly manner. A wall of kanauts, as they arc called in India, 
on which crimson with a lining of yellow satin was substituted for canvass, enclosed the 
pavilions on three sides, having openings in the sluqic of lofty gateways, with towers at 
each angle; the river running in front, and reflecting the whole of this barbaric pomp 
upon its polished surface. Above, upon a ledge of rock, the highly gorgeous scene was 
crowned by a pavilion formed of panels of wood plated with silver, and all around were 
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splemlid jri’Oiips of caparisoned elephants, Mar-liorses, and e:iinels. Beyond, tlie several 
camps of the nialia-rajah s aimy oce\ij>u'd ])iclures(ju(‘ jxisitions aiuon^' I lie lulls, mIiicIi 
opened to a \iew of the snowy ranj^e bounding' tlie distiinee. 

Runject Singh’s entrance into his own canip, in point of pomp and eirenmsfanee, 
will hear a coin])arison with the most ostmdatious drsplay of Asiatic inagnifieenee upon 
record. The troops were drawn np to reeidve him, superbly arra} ed ; a s((uadron of 
lancers, wearing yellow satin vestments, richly embroidered with gold, and lieaded hv 
otlicers glittering with jewels; the infantry, comprising siv lialallions, each eiL;ht 
hundreil strong, wore liandsome uniforms in the Kuropean stUe; and tiu' artillery, uhich 
consisted of forty guns, was wi'll smwial and apjKnnted ; the most interesting portion, 
how'cver, to a strangcT, bi'ing one which is so stron;cl\ characteristic of a nati\(' army, 
the Snrwar camels, two hundred in number, each (h'corated with housings of crimson 
and gohl, and carrying a swi\el. 9'hen there we're the' jirine-ipal eillie-ers, sumjituously 
arraycel, inouiiti'd n[)on ('hphants, and atlording, as tiny steieid m cluste'rs of tlire'c eir 
feair, lietwe'e'ii the long files of soleliers, horse and foot, a sort of se>lid hiitire'ss, which 
had a M'I’V imposing appt'aranee'. The lines e»f solelie'rs were' furtlie-r eliMrsificel by 
groiijis eie'cnpung the' centre', eemsisting of the' chie fs of hatlalienis, all uems and golel. 
Pre'se'iillv a gun was (ire'd, annemne'ing the' appcaraiu'e' of the' mah.'i-rajali, rmel a swarm 
ejf elcpliants ajipe'are'el npem the se'cne', the stately phalanx siirremnele'd em all sides by 
irre'gnlar troops, iance'rs, ami matcliloi'k mem, wlm, n])i>n ihe'ir spinlcd hut well-trained 
horse's, eare'creal along with heaelhmg speed, ap[)are'ntly in the' most eiiMiide'rly manner, 
tilling, jousting, and ciirNe'ttinu'. as 1 he'V Inirrie'd w ildly on, tlmiigli, uhi'ii uce'e'ssary, 
elrawing np the'ir horse’s in the' mielst ed a e'harge', anil turning asiiie', with extraordinaiy 
ease and ele'xte’iitv, wlu'n upon the* jioint ol e'lu’emnle'i mg some' ioriiiielablc ohstai'K'. 
This wild jiage'ant ha\iiig jiasseel, a graM’-loohiiig pe'isemagi', most spli'nihdli attirce), 
a[)pcare’d upon a prancing ste'e-d, i-inging with golel anel siUer ornaments, tlie'ii anothe r 
treiop, SOUK' in cliain-armoui', and all in Ihiieilul hid, siipe'rh (‘ostmnes, anel tlii'ii, at le ast, 
a hiindre'd \ai'els he'hiiul, like the' lierei of semie sce-iiie dnpla\, in Ihe' miilst o{ a small 
group of elephants, anel eice'iijiy mg a Imwelah eif gold, jdaei'el iipem tlu^. tallest anel most 
majestic of these animals, eame' the might} satraj) hinisclt. llis apiu'oaeli was the. 
signal for a eiiseharge of artillery on both sales the roer wlneli made the distant 
eelioe’s ring. 

ddic sple'iielour of the ontw arel gariiishieg of linnje'e't l>ingh s te'inpoiai} abode, w, is 
not shanu'd by any elisere'paney in the intei lor arrangeuicnts, e\ei} thing hilon,,iii^ to 
the cstahlislime'ut of this barbaric lord being m keejimg. 1 he two ptimipal tents 
formed of scarlet anil juirple broad-eloth, one lim'd with }ellow satin, anil the. other 
Mith shawls, anel edged anel deemrated with gold; tlu'ir snpeu’h drape lie s he iii,^ sU[)j)oiti el 
Elion massy pole's, plated with gedel, anel richly eliaseel. dwei ot the '-nialhi iia\ili 
Meae; formed of crimson ^elvet, emhroieleieel witli gold ni a rich pattern ed lotus le a\ , 
‘til the awnings were of scarlet cloth, the rojics ol erimsun silk, ami the gionnel , } i 
'Hth carpets of the meist costly de'serijition, some being ol shawK; and othcis of } 
velvet, cmbroidcrcel w ith crimson and gold. 
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The British camp, of course, showed poor, in comparison with that of a chief who 
seemed to have brought all Bokharans vaunted gold, and all the gems of Samarcand, to 
the display ; nevertheless, it was of a character befitting the representatives of a nation 
boasting more of internal riches than of outward show ; and Runjeet Singh himself, in 
the midst of his glittering array, seemed much impressed with the appearance made by 
his British allies. The number of Europeans present, two king's corps, the 16th 
lancers, and the 31st regiment, being in the governor's train, appeared to give him both 
surprise and pleasure. He regarded these troops with evident astonishment, and 
remarked to those persons about him, tliat they were all so fair and young, they looked 
like gentlemen — comparing them to the sahibs of his acquaintance. He expressed 
himself also highly delighted with the whole of the troops, and with their movements 
as they went through the several evolutions after the most approved system of military 
tactics ; and the review being ended, he ordered a largess, consisting of severah mule- 
loads of rupees, to bp distributed among the soldiers. However rapacious the maha- 
rajah may have been in his character of sovereign, upon this occasion he displayed a truly 
prince-like liberality, presenting shawls and silk to everybody who paid tlieir respects 
to him. He also occasioned several of the soldiers and camp-followers, who had been 
induced by curiosity to reconnoitre the precincts of his tented fields, to be called before 
him, and dismissed them with handsome presents. He was much pleased with the 
equipments of the British soldiers, especially the lancers ; and though it is impossible 
to say whether ears so well accustomed to the din and dissonance of native music could 
relish the more subdued harmony of our instrumental pcrfui niers, he ga\ e a thousand 
rupees to each of the bands accompanying Lord William's escort. 

The Seiks, or Singhs, jire a modern sect of Hindoos, didering considerably from 
their more orthodox brethren, since they will cat the flesh ^of any animal, excepting 
that of the cow. These ])Cople arc followers of Bal)a Nanuk, who several centuries ago 
founded the sect, into w liich lie admit tod convci ts of all denominations. The docti’ines 
promulgated by this person liave, howcMn’, la en lost sight of in the lapse of ages, for 
he insisted upon the renunciation of idolatry, and the abolition of caste, directing the 
attention of liis followers to the precepts uf a book compiled by persons entering into 
these views, called the Adi Gruntli. Baha Nanuk's convents were in the first instance 
denominated Seiks (disciples), and were a peaceable race ; but being persecuted, their 
high-pricst, Govind, tlic tenth in descent, changed the appellation to that of Singh (lion), 
and called upon them to resist their ojiprcssors, and tidcc up the sword. Becoming 
warlike, and spreading themseb^es over the Punjab, they obtained possession of the 
whole country ; but their religion has deteriorated. 

The army of lluiijeet Singh had been disciplined under the command of two 
French officers of very distinguished merit, who introduced the tactics and system 
of their own nation; and, in consequence, the French legion of cavaby, and the 
regular infantry, were considered to be in a higli state of field efficiency. Bunject 
Singh's own personal body-guard consisted of a kind of legion of honour, composed 
of picked men, airayed in gorgeous dresses and rich armour, aud considered to 
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be the elite of the army. These troopers were all tried shots, and at eighty yards 
could hit a small brass pot with a matchlock. Tlie horse artUlcry of Runjeet’s army 
consisted of guns of small calibre, and their field equipment resembled that of our 
late fort-batteries, and consequently such field-pieces would be no match for our horse- 
artillery. 


Gsnbbai. Abstract op tub Forts, Ordnance, and Armv, op Maiia-Kajah Rdnjeet Sinor 
AT TUB Period op the lixcAMPMENT at Koopur. * 


Forts 

Guns In ditto 

Guns in Horse Artillery, commanded by Natives 
Guns in Foot Artillery, commanded by Natives 

Mortars ... 

Toombrorahs, or Bwivel-giins, mounted on camols 
Irregular Cavalry, commanded by Natives 
llegular Cavalry, commanded by General Allard 
Infantry commanded by three other rrciicli Oilicora 
lufantiy commanded by Native Officers 
Golundauzo 


Grand total of the Army 


70,000 


10 

... 108 

58 

142 

9 

... 305 

... 43,000 
... 5,200 
... 0,000 
.. 7,000 
1,500 


VALLEY OE TOE DUOON AYITll TOE OAXEES IN THE DISTANCE, 

rilOM TllF LVNIlOl It HIDOE, 

Returmn'(j to iMussoorcc, A\e Mere p-atiFiefl Avitli a view of the cver-hcanfiful 

valley ot .Dcyrali .streteliiii^ out lielore u.s, mIiIi the Gaii[.;es habteniiig towards tlio plains 
through its devious Aviudiugs. 

Alter our long sojourn under can\as^, avc found the liouses at l\[ussoorec, tliough 
neither so spacious nor so elegant as tho.se at Simla, exceedingly eoiiveiiieiit ami 
agreeable. Upon cold evenings mi; particularlv ciijnved a tire, the eompauion always 
Jso acceptable to an hjiiglishiiuiii : it is true, wt; Iiad maiiagt'd to varm our teul-s, when 
fued was plcritilul, by means ot xvood cmliei'.s, wliieh were phieeil, while in a red lieat, 
in laj’gc brass basims, and wdiich dilfused a genial glow tlirongliout the ajiarlmeut, but 
this eontrivaiiee lacked the blaze Mliich tlie lover of the tire-side always dcliglits to 
provoke. We found very e.\ccllent society at ^fussooi’ce, the station being greatly on 
the iucreatc ; and though oiu* experience might have rendered us sumcuhut lastidions, 
we thought the scenery ehanniiig. Uiisatiated hy our forest waiulering.s, we lollowed 
with li'csli zest the rugged and intricate footpaths which led to the dillercnt ])()ints, 
whence the view .sometimes embraced romantic glens, and small amphitheatres of rocks ; 
and at others ranged boundlessly over an illimitable space, the distance being softened 
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into tlie tint of the atmosphere, an<l rendering it irnpossilile to distinguish the heavens 
from tlie earth. 

The close vicinity of the valleys of Ivearda and Deyrah Dhoon to Mussooree, renders 
the station p.articularly agrecahlc to parties wlio are fond of going out in search of 
tigers. Tlie surrounding forests ahourd with bears, leopards, and T^ld elephants, hut 
they live in comparative safety, since the coverts arc so heavy, and so completely cut 
up by ravines, that they are inaccessible to the mounted sportsman. Lower down, 
however, n here the tiger ehietly roams, el(!phants may be brought against the tawny 
monarch. A battue of this kind, when there are several elephants in the field, and a 
proj)ortionate numlxu* of scouts and beaters, afi'ords a wild and ])ictur(^sqLic group, ni 
strict keeping with the jungle seemay. The men upon the look-out usually climb the 
neighljuuring trees, whence; they can give advices concerning the whereabout of the 
savage, who, though often charging with great gallantry, even when first aroused, more 
frecpiently endeavours to jiiake his w'ay to some place of greater security. Having 
received int(‘Iligeucc that three; tig(‘rs had taken possession of a particular spot, we beat 
down the banks of the ravine for several hours without finding any trace of them, and 
were beginning to fancy that we liad been inisinformeil, w hen, coming to a patch of 
very tall jungle-grass, we stumbh'd upon a bullock half eaten, and bearing marks of 
having been newly kdled, and of afibrdjng so recent a re])ast, that we might hope; 
to follow closely on the track of the destrover. Accordingly advancing, om 

loading eh'phant. trunipeling and showing signs of nneasiiu'ss, assurtal us that we wli'c 
not tar oil. Several dei;r got ig) about three hiindrt'd yards ahead, evidently ni great 
terror — anotlier certain indication : so, forward vve vxmt, and, eatehing a distinct view 
of the gentleman as he crossed the ravine, one of the jiarty tired a long shot, winch 
had only the {‘(feet of accidcrat iiig Ins ])ace. The elephants now piLshcd on, two mure 
shots were tired, and snddenlv the tigia* made* across the opim space' full lu 1‘roiit of us, 
but at too gre'at a elislanee to liriiig him to tlit; ebarge. A\ e; followed as rapidly as 
possdjle, crossing and (Tasbing through tlu' bed of a nullah, to which our Iriciul had 
betaken liimself. W hih' in full elKl^e, two fre'sh tige'rs got np almost under our feet, 
and, leeeiv ing a few shots, made for cova'r. The glare of an cyt; gleaming through 
some brushwood betraved tin; retreat of one, and a ball aimed with fatal precision wx'iit 
through the brain, and be fell, never to rise again. The second was desjiatched in a 
v('ry short time, though it took two or three shots to stretch him on the ground : the 
tliird was still abroad, and apparently uuliurt, and, arousing linn for the tliird time, lie 
went ofi“ in good style, but consuh'rably ahead. At length a long shot from a rille 
told ; the noble animal turned and eliargi'd, coming down gallantly, and otfering too 
fair a mark to be missed : before it could s[)ring upon the leading elephant, a well-aimed 
bullet stopped liis career, and be, too, bit the dust. This day tlie party returned to 
camp in great triumph, with three tigers jiaddcd on the baggage clepliants; the whole 
cavalcade being such as Landseer would not have disdained to paint, and which, com- 
bined with the beautiful scenery and the picturesque cluster of tents, would have made 
a very ellectivc group upon canvass. 
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The next day we proceeded along the Dhoon, >vitbout much expectation of fiiidin- 
tigers, and with some intention of looking after deer on the way to the encamping 
ground, but in beating some lemon bushes, a large tiger broke cover, going oft; liovvt 
ever, before we could get in good range of him : a eonsideraljlc space of open country 
interspersed with swamps, and hounded by a thick forest, formed tlic lumting-gronnd, 
which, if we could succeed in turning the tiger should he make for tlie forest was the 
best that could have been selected; the pedestrians were tlicrefore dircc(('(l to^ climb 
the trees, and to shout with all the power of tludr lungs, if our friend sliould come their 
way. Meantime we had lost siglit of liijii, hut were guided to the pro])ablc place of his 
retreat, hy a flock of vultures which were pcrch(‘d upon a tree -a pretty certain si^r.i 
that there was a dead carcase below newly slain, which the tigcT would ivturn to devour. 
The cover was exceedingly heavy, and wc found some dilliculty in beating; but a 
glimpse of a tawny stripe, assuring ns that wc were on the riglit track, and the trum- 
peting of the elephants increasing, wc pushed forward, warned at the same time hv the 
shouts of our people in tlic trees, that he ^Yas making for the forest, 'rurued at all 
points, the tiger doubled back, and wuxs noxv In a long narrow strip of higli jungle-grass, 
wdiich was separated from the dense wood on tlio right by jiotliiug more tlian twenty 
yards of bare bank, being divided from the Ijcavy covers he had just loft by a pool of 
clear water. We immediately beat up this strip, taking care to liave an elephant on 
the hank, to prevent a retreat to the forest, ib'csiuitly the tig('r again got up about 
tw’o hundred yards ahead, and again doubling liack, one of the paity got a fair shot 
w hich brought him on his haunches ; another ball made him move to some broken 
ground, wTicre he took up his jiositioii. Advancing, wo saw liini in tlic grandeiu’ of liis 
rage, lashing his tail, roaring, and grinding his teeth, as he prepared to charge. Tiring 
again, the provocation was completed. AVith a roar that made the whole {](*]1 ring, 
down lie came upon us, and fell at length from a volley fired siimiltaiieoiisly hy the 
w hole iiarty, under the very I'eet of the elephants. 


SOIJIICE OE THE JUMNA. 

By dint of untiring perseverance, and no small exertion of bodily strength, ^^c at last 
found ourselves on the confines of eternal suow^ A> we approached J mniiootrcc, whieli 
is not accessible until the month of Alay, we found the rixiT gliding umhu’ arclies of 
ice, through which it liad worn its jiassagc, and at length, these masses becoming too 
J^trongly fpozeu to yield and fall into the currmit, the stream itsclt (onld lie traced no 
longer, and, if not at its actual source, wc stood at the first stage of its yonthtul cxist- 
^'nee. It is quite impossible to prevent a feeling of exultation Irom springing up in 
the mind, at the completion of a pilgrimage to a place so deservedly cclchrati'd; an 
enterjn ise which fexv people have an opportunitv of achieving, and still fewer the nerve 


1 
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to undertake. We had deemed it impossible tliat tlic au^fnl p^i-andeur of the preceding 
scene could have been heightened, ytd standing on the snow which now completely 
covered the bed of tlic river, and heliolding it from the place whence it emerged, we 
were as much struck with tlie sublimity of tlie landsea[)e, as if we liad come upon it 
suddenly, and without previous prejiaration. The ghai is not more than thirty or forty 
feet in width, and tlie rocks on either side are of the noblest dimensions, and crowned 
with (lark luxuriant foliage, wdiile the impiMU'trable region beyond — solemn, maji'stie, 
and wonder! ully Ix^antiful — seems absolutely to strike u])on the soul, so strange are the 
sensations wliich it produces in the (‘ra\ing heart of man, as it defies the farther intru- 
sion of his adventurous footsteps. 

The most holy spot is found njion the left bank, where a mass of quartz and 
silicious schist ro(‘k sends forth five hot springs into the bed of the rivi'r, w hich boil 
and bubble at a liuaons rate. When mingltsl with tlui iiw-cold stream of the Jumna, 
thiis(! smoking springs form a very delightful t(‘pid liath, and the ])ilgriins, afti'r dipping 
tluar hands in the hottest iiart, jKiTorm much more agreeable ablutions, wlnue the 
tenqa’rature oilers the desirable medium between tlie scalding water above and the 
chilling stream below. It is usual with the (hnotces to maki* an oirering of monev' to 
th(' divinitv of tlu^ river, an otlering which of course finds its wav to tin' pocket of tlie 
oiliciating priest, wlio i»rays over the bathers, and marks them on th(‘ forelu'ad in tlic 
most orthodox fashion with the sacred mud of the [ilaee, 

Eui’opean travellers jiay the tax, for tliev feid that tlu'v owe something to the 
brahmin loi’ his attemhmee ; but they, at h'ast tlujse who ari' aeijuainted with tlui ]W'C- 
vailing feeling of the Hindoos, dispiMisi; with the dist iiigiiishiiig badg(' of 'idolat rous 
worship, and make no seru[)le of standing beside the holy s[)riug with their shoes on. 
ddie a[)proacli watli bare feet is an aeknow halgimml of lli(‘ sanctitv of tlu' plaei', which 
no Christian ought to giveC!' and tlu' natives of India do not insist upon it from those 
who diHi r from tlumi in iidigioiis belief, preventing thi in oidv from pimet rating to the 
interiors of a few tmnples. Jf we olfi'i* an insult to tlu* I'eligioiis fedings of lliiidoos 
by refusing this mark of nespeet to their deities, we ought to remain at the prescribed 


• It in.iy pt‘iliri|» be nrM’f'-.v.Ti>y to strife*, lliitl in in.ikin*^ (ll(■^o obtcis .ilions thcic o no wish to roniitcn.inre tliti 
(loilaiii i>f nativr o|)Mnoii, w Inch il i:, hut tijo li (‘([iicntl\ tin* jumi 1 1< (* ol I an opc.i lo to doplio . M.niv, who ro'nl 
llirn cdiK at Kill aiid inli Ih-t iice should Know hetfer, m-i-t npici im l•ln'a tlcai' \\a\ w it h I heir ^linc> on nitu [ilaos 
con-:idiiMl hol\ h\ tliM Hindoos, a wanton iii't of s u 1 1 Ic-r, jo. wl.nh (hcic js no cxiiia'. all tlint is hcic adio- 
(Mtcd, IS a dcici ininalioM no! lo show a dci;i ct* of lioinauc wliuh isli.ildc 1 o niointcrjtJVlatjoii, and to keep alool 
fioiii jilaees whieli inodie an aeknow h d-inent of ]■( \ ei eiiec (o pa'^.ni i;od ^ 'I'here i i i^i ea I i eason to leai' that 
the iiifliiv ol ran'ope.ni tia\ellejs jo Ihe llill-i is iloni^f iniieh lo nnpi’(s> tlie iiali\e^ of those dotliels wiHi tho snnie 
Opinion w Ineli the ]iaML;ht\ snpereilionsin*ss, an’();4aiiee, and contemptuous -lond iie( , too clmraetenstie of Anylo- 
Indians, haic imdiiid so jnexalent ui flin j*lains. Instead of exeilmu; the iipenor Iviiow led;_;(', vi^'lne, wisdom, 
M'eiue, .V , of whnli ’\c irndvc so j^ieat a \amit, in ^aiinm; the le-poet of, ,md alloidni'a an example to the less 
foilim.ite peoole oj India, \\t disLjust them liy llm disjilay ol all oiir )>ad (pialities, A\]nle lliey cannot jiossihly, Iiy 
intuition, know that \\c lia\e any ^oo(l one-'. I'cvv, :ndi (•<], tiicrc an* who ]c;;ai(l the estimation in wlncli thry 
in; y ho licld hy flic natives, caring not u farthing wlial “ those black fcllown" may think of llicni; and )(-‘t tlicic 
aie no better judges of inannei'S 
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distance from tlieir sacred places, since! it 1ms been very justly remarked, that no 
native would undcrstauil wl.y a Cliristmn should take! oil' in auv other 

way mark the holiness of any particular spot, uulcvs he really eemsi’elere-el the spot to 
be holy. 

The of the snow-bed at Jiminootrce is about, ten tlioiisand llrf, and in the 

montli of October, when all the snow tliat e\cT melts is melied at tins place, it is 
possible to ad\aiicc somewbat nearer to the real source than at any otlicr period of the 
year. Crossin- tbc snowy bi'd whence the water enuT-es at .lunniootn e, is a work of 
some dilliculty, and when accomplislied, ne hud that the infant riser is diM.lcd into 
thn'O streams, each formiii- a separate Materfall, and llowm- over stet'p euaai lulls. 
The lower of these are surmoimtahle, Imt uith -reat dillieidlv and some danai r, as the 
stones are loose, and slip fj'om under the had : in inoeess of time, lio\\e\er, we mav look 
forward to such an impro\einent in the roads of these hilK^, as wdl allow the tiaicller 
to reach the utmost extent which linman iiK'ans can rmider possible. 

Tliuse persons nlio have proceeded as far as the present (‘ireiimstaiin's will admit, 
that is, about a mile beyond J mnnootn'c, ha\(' aseertaiiu'd that the most direct stream 
of tlic riM'r does not arise from any part of Ihmdurpooeh, but iVom the ran-i' tli.it 
mils uir it to the wi'stwaid. As we stand at J mnnootiaa', these small sti’canis are \)vv- 
eeptible before their -junction into one fall, which loses itself under a mass of snow, 
whence it issues near the hot s])nni;s before menliomal. 

The forest sliadehes at least fifteen hundred feet ahoit' tlie snowy bed of tlie 
Jumna, bc'fore \ (‘-elation is (mtirely furl)i<}deii by tin' frosts of tin* ^laiit lieiyliN b(‘\ oiid. 
The -eulogist may make a very inlerc stmir (M)li(‘etiou at J iimnoot ree ; beaulilid 
spc’eimens of garnet, shorl, and tourmaline crystals lamig to be found: tliere is a 
eoiisjderable fpiaiitity of talcoso gneiss ixiek, hut the greati'r [iropoilion is a eoai^i' 
gneiss, while the granite summits of the monntam-pcaks rise to tin' Iniylit often 
tlioiis.nid feet above. 

The lirahmiii w ho aeeompanied the part} was a good-looKing ini( Illicit man, who 
had made tln^ jiilgriniagc vi'i'v IVeapientlv liefoia', in comiiany with otlni’ Lmopc.in 
tra\ell(‘rs^ whose motives in pm’roiming (In' joiirne} In' can now jaadly well eoiii- 
]W('heml ; and the eon-rat illations which h(‘ ulieix'd iijioji I In' aeci'inplislmu n1 o! onr 
toilsome and jiei'ilons march, weri' of a diHereut eliaraeh'r to tlio^'C hestowi'd u[)oii 
tin' pious, wlio had tlie greater satjsfaetio.i of feeling that the}’ liad ionnd the wa} 
to heaven. 

After we had indulged in the -ratihcat ion which the snhlime pj'o''p(‘cts ol tliis inlei- 
esling place allbrded, we proceeded to sali^fy some of the cra\iiigs ol appetite, wliiidi 
had very forcibly rcmiiuh'd ns of onr tcrri'^trial natiirta A e might ha\i' canghl .md 
cooked oui* tisli in the same stream, bad we not been othm'uise [)i’(n nh d , hid cue ol 
the lirst things wbicli a iiati\e of India miderlahi's, at a had mn-phaco, is to kiiidh a 
fu’O, and commence the preparations of the meal. Sonn* ol the Ilnidoa^, wno h id 
drought nee with them, boiled it over the hot springs, by iindosing tlie -lain m a ( loth 
Wliieh they tied to the end of a stick. In (he leiit .d’ i rmcipal spring, which issues 
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with great force from a fissure in the rock, the temperature of the water is about 194®, 
whicli at that elevation is near tlie point at which water is converted into steam ; and 
at the s.'imc time the mercury, when placed in the bed of the river, has been known to 
sink as low as 37°. The water itself is exceedingly pure, transparent, and tasteless, 
without any kind of sulphureous smell. There are several hot springs to be found along 
the course of the Jumna, for which, according to general belief, the traveller is indebted 
to an exceedingly pious person, favoured by the gods with the gift of causing hot water 
to flow whenever he found that of the river too cold for the comfortable performance of 
his ablutions. 

After invigorating ourselves wdth a due proportion of food, we prepared to set forth 
upon our return. The prospect of the difllcultics which it must be our fate to encounter, 
in getting back to Knrsalee, w'cre rather dispiriting, being most assuredly equal, and 
perchance still greater, than those which avc had surmounted upon our approach. 
In the course of the day^s journey we crossed the Jumna more than thirty times, and 
having to slide dowm the places which wc had previously scrambled up, and to leap 
many gaps which had been more c.asily passa])le on the other side, it was necessary to 
summon all our energy to the task. The spots on which w e occasionally rested ofiered, 
in their soft loveliness, a pleasing contrast to tlic rngg(‘d horrors of many portions of 
the scene — the beautiful mingling with the sublime. Sometimes y\c seated ourselves 
upon banks of violets of the richest blue, and surrounded by luxiu’iant vegetation of 
fruit and flowers, the strawdierry spreading itself far and wide, and ras])berry, black- 
berry, and black-currant bushes, forming a perfect garden. Another turn of an angle 
brought us almost in immediate contact with the snow, which in some places lies 
smooth and hard, unbroken and glittering in its unsullied purity ; while in others it 
occurs in rougher masses, darkened by stains of earth, and, anon, wc traced its course 
in long tracks descending in the nullahs and valleys below. 


S II U H U R,-J E Y P 0 R E. 

Jeypore, a. Rajpoot state, and one of the central provinces of India, although not 
boasting the picturesque beauty and abundant fertility of some of its neighboins, is 
rich in objects of curiosity, both natural and artificial. The fortress of Shuhur, rising 
boldly on a rocky ledge, one of those picturesque ('inincnccs which intersect the plains 
of India, varying their monotony, presents an object of feudal grandeur, which trans- 
ports the European stranger back to the ages of chivalry. 

Colonel Tod, in his admirable work upon Rajasthan^ has traced the strong resem- 
blance between tlie institutions of the northern nations, and those of the warlike states 
of India, and we cannot travel through any portion of this interesting country without 
meeting with some object to caR up recollections associated with the crusades, the 





SfflTflttt, jAyp^e. 




• b|p&l£i^ wars, and the feuds of Christian warriors. A horseman ' .. 

(|»aring his vizor up, and armed with sliield and Imn ? ' ^ 

ridU7 Piipari8oned, and clattering under the wci<>-h*t of’d^^r*"'^ * ^'**'*“"*^ **^°*^t ' 

in — _ ... ® etensive armour, will pass tiA 


OiA^tHo Absd, Uke e knight repairing to a tournament. If 


we meet a cliief, we find hfioi 


^ - xji Yvu im 

^-^BUrrouj^ed by spearmen, and we rarely encounter fire-arm. of 

^ .hich .he .he ™«wh, :r: ™ r*™"' 

The distinguishing title of the children of the soil, « the mild tT,- » . 

supposed to he characteristic of all the tribes who venerate the eow 
the blood of animals; now that wo have become more extensivelv lIT 'f ‘ V f 

»»», i. d«.v™d h. bo .hoii, oo.h„d h, crizc'fiv : 

Bengal- and a few other districts on the coast. The inhabitants of the upper and L 
teal, provincea have much more of the lion than the lamb in their composition • J2l ■ 
^jpoots, especially, whose trade is war, make some of the finest soldiers in the world 
The Bengal army, so called in consequeuce of the name of the presidency to which it is 
attached, does not recruit its ranks in the province from which it takes its appellation 
but is chiefly composed of daring spirits from Oude, Pytauus of high blood, and the 
descendants of a race of princes, the w'arriors of Rajasthan. ’ 

The instant that we pass the boundaries of Bengal, we arc struck with the change 
m the stature and appearance of the population. Tall athletic men, hearing a martial 
air, succeed to the diminutive and obsequious Bengalee. The natives of the Upper 
Pronnees are altogether a finer race, morally as well as physically : they not only make 
better soldiers, but better servants; tliey are, generally speaking, more active and 
trustworthy, and more susceptible of generous treatment: and they may be depended 
upon with confidence in any emergency, for, where they arc attached, they will stand 
by their employers to the last, and defend them at tlie hazard of their lives. 

As we penetrate farther into the heart of India, wc meet with stronger indications 
of fte military spirit which pervades the country. Since the fall of Bhurtpore, the 
expiring effort of the neighbouring states to resist the progress of British ascendancy, 
the land has been at peace; but it is easy to perceive that the sword, tliougb no longer 
drawn, has not been laid aside. Tlie cities and villages are still provided with those 
primitive defences, considered efficient iu a country in wliich the art of war has not 
progressed as in Europe, or been reduced to a science ; and the numerous fortresses 
crowning many a desert height, still bristle with spears, and reflect the sun’s beams 
from ^ targets and crested helms. The province of Jeypore, with its arid wastes and 
templing sand-hills, seems to be the fit retreat of the storm fiend, whose withering 
breath i# poured in scorching blasts over the plains of Ilimloostan. Though from 
the parched and apparently exliausted soil, crops are produced in extraordinary abun- 
dmee— So fertilizing are the rains, so exuberantly fruitful the earth of these sunny 
realiM .d,uring many months of the year Jeypore exhibits a howling wilderness. Yet 
it ie not destitute of vegetation. When the exhausted traveller sinks down, as 
_ ^SC^tione^ppe which pointed to lakes and pools, receding as he advances, leaves 
thirst, he finds a welcome solace and relief in those gigantic 
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water-melons, which rise amid the sand, and come to perfection in the hottest and 
driest seasons. 

In the rocky parts of Jeypore, precious stones of considerable value are procured 
at little trouble and expense ; the garnets are particularly beautiful, and amethysts 
and other gems sell at comparatively low prices. The capital of the province is a grand 
mart for pearls ; occasionally great bargjiins may be obtained of this chaste gem ; the 
common cost is somewhat less than in places more remote from the commerce of 
Persia: a pearl of the size of an ordinary pea, which at Delhi is sold for twenty 
rupees, (two pounds,) may be had for seventeen at Jeypore. The political influence 
which is still retained by females, in ])rovinccs which have never been thoroughly 
subjugated to the dominion of the jealous Moghuls, is strikingly manifested in the 
somewhat romantic history of the young sovereign of Jeypore. It is well known that 
he is a surreptitious child, placed upon the throne by the intrigues of the clever and 
artful woman who calls herself his mother. She was the favourite of the late Pajah ; 
and at his death, being anxious to upliold the share which she had obtained in the 
government of the country, imposed tlie oflspring of one of her domestics as her 
own. The Rajah died childless ; but tliis lady, pretending to be in the way to become 
a mother, produced an heir to the throne ; and, aided by the influence of a man of 
high rank and great popularity, contrived to get herself appointed to the regency, 
with the title of Maha Ilanee. As soon lus it was ])ractical)le, she introduced the child 
at a feast, at which a large proportion of the nobles were assembled ; and after they 
had eaten rice with him, became quite assured that the imposture, if discovered, never 
would be made the subject of public discussion. The real mother of the infant, it 
appeared, was a sweeper, a class held in the utmost abhorrence by the high-born 
Hindoos, who would consider themselves polluted if these outcasts only touched the 
hems of their garments. Had the true parentage of the young prince been revealed, 
many heads of houses must have shared in his degradation. All wdio had dipped their 
hands in the same dish with him, wmuld have lost caste j and their silence and co-ope- 
ration were effectually secured by so important a stake. Though many persons, 
discontented at the ascendency gained by this ambitious woman, were ripe and ready 
for war, the times were not favourable for an outbreak ; the fortunate plebeian is 
firmly seated on his throne, and the country is as much settled as it can be ; having 
lost its independence, yet suflered by the policy imposed on the local powders by the 
British authorities at home, to be harassed by disorder and misrule. The mild and wise 
measures, the equal distribution of justice, and respect of property, characterizing the 
Christian government of India, have reconciled all the provinces enjoying these inesti- 
mable benefits, to its dominion j but while the yoke of a conqueror is severely felt in 
tlie constrained obedience to tyrants of their own name and nation, the "miserable 
inhabitants of the central provinces are deprived of every advantage arising from our 
power in the East,. 
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ruined city which commemorates the sh(3rt but splendid reign of the Adil Shah 
dynasty, ha« been truly and poetically styled the Palmyra of the Deccan. It contains 
ari immense number of buildings, not less interesting than magnificent, which arose 
and were finished within two hundred years; and which, despite of the desolation 
which has fallen upon them, still retain a considerable portion of their original beauty. 
Many have been scarcely injured by the lapse of time, the utter abandonment of man, 
and the strife of the elements. On approaching from the north, the great dome of 
Mohammed Shah’s tomb first attracts the eye; it is to l)c seen from the village 
of Kunnoor, at tlie distance of fourteen miles ; and in drawing nearer, other cupolas, 
towers, and pinnacles spring up so thickly and so numerously, tliat it is impossible to 
banish the expectation of arriving at a populous and still nourishing capital. The road 
to the outer wall, it is true, leads through ruins ; but this is no uncommon circumstance 
in the environs of Indian cities ; and as the guns are still mounted, and the prince tq 
whom it has fallen keeps the ramparts and the gates still manned, the idea is not 
dispelled until the traveller actually finds himself in tin; streets, many of which are so 
choked up with jungle, as to bo impassable. It is now a city of tom])s ; and travellers, 
wandering through its unbroken solitudes, have remarked the nudancholy contrast 
afforded by the admhable state of repair which distinguishes tliosc edifices, reared in 
honour of the dead, with the utter demolition of the houses formerly inhabited by the 
living residents of the city. 

The fine reservoir of water, delineated in the accompanying engraving, is situated 
under the walls, at a sliort distance from the ]Vl(‘eea gate: it was the work of Mulik 
Scindal, the friend and favourite of Sultan Mahmoud, the most popular of the liejapore 
kings, who commemorated his fidelity to his master, and the superb reward bestowed 
upon it, by the formation of one of the ’most splendid tanks which can be lound in tliis 
part of India. The pond, or bowlec, as it is called, is nearly one himdi’cd yards square, 
and fifty feet deep : it is surrounded on three sides by a colonnade, with a gallery 
above ; on the fourth, the entrance is through a maguiticerit archway, flanked by hand- 
some wings, expressly built for the accommodation ot travellers. J he water is kept 
very pure, by tlio few natives who still inhabit the spot; and though sometimes polluted 
by Christian bathers, the European visitors usually desist from this mode of aunoyance, 

when remonstrated with upon the subject. 

At a sliort distance from the Taj Bowlce, there is another very interesting build- 
ing, consisting of a mosque and gateway, called the Maitree Kiijoos. It is small, but 
very elegant in its design, and elaborately finished ; the material is a fine closely-grained 
black stone, capable of receinng a high polish ; there are three stories in height, and 
from the angles arc attached an embellishment not uncommon in India, consist iii^, of 
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massy stone chains, cut out of solid blocks, there being no joinings perceptible in the 
links, 4^he story attached to ' this mosque is rather curious : its founder belonged to 
the very lowest class of society ; an outcast, in fact, who followed an occupation deemed 
to be of the most degrading nature, and who, especially at the period in which he 
flourished, could not, in the ordinary course of things, attain cither to wealth or conse, 
queucc; his employment ivas that of a sweeper, the worst paid, and the most abj^ 
menial attached to an Indian establishment. The (Novation of this person was owing 
to an accident, which disconcerted the dc'ep-laid scheme of a iiretcnder to the occult 
art. Ibi’ahim Shah the hirst, having for a long ])oriod been afflicted with a distressing 
malady, and having consulted the medical attendants of his court in vain, sent for an 
astrolog(jr of some repute, and inquired of him, whether he could procure bis restora- 
tion to bcaltli through the influence of the stars. The sage, determined that one person 
at least should be benefited by tlicar nu'ans, and intending that the luck should fall 
upon hims(;lt, told the king, that the heavenly bodies would pro^e favourable to Ids 
wishes, it, upon a particular morning, he should ])rcscut a very large sum of monev', 
naming the amount, to the first humau being lie should see. There is no doubt that 
the astrologer intended to present his own jicrson to the notice of the king ; but Ihrabira, 
in his anxiety to avail himself of so easy a mode of procuring relief, arose at an unusually 
early lionr, and, proci'eding into the court of the palace, was met by a sweeper, a domes- 
tic ahvays astir betimes in the morning. The king ]mt the money into the astonished 
sweeper^s hand, who, not coveting wealth for his own nsi;, or jierhajis luvare, that, cut 
oft as he w'as Irom the probability of obtaining respect and distinction, it W'oiild he 
a barren jiossession, cmjiloyed it in the erection of a bnihiing, wliich still remains 
entire, attracting the traveller\s eye by the symmetry of its proportions, and the beauty 
of the carved work with which it is adorned. 


VIEW NEAR JUBBERAII. 

The village of Jubberah lies to the north of the Mussoorce and Marraa ridges, on the 
route from the latter towards the source of the Jumna. The hills at this place have the 
regular Himalaya character, a three-quarter perpendicular slope, to a hollow, from 
which at once a similar hill strikes up. Eroni the summit of a neighbouring promon- 
tory we obtained one of those striking view s which so much delight the lovers of the 
picturesque, but which, though they fill the bosom w ith strange and thrilling emotions, 
would be unfitted for canvass, llie jmre white ])yramid of one of the highest of the 
snowy range, towering in bold relief to the clear lu'avcn, which it seemed to touch, 
contrasted finely witli the dark hills in front, yet w ith so abrupt a transition, that 
persons who never beheld so novel an effect, w ould fancy any attempt to portray it, to 
be some wild vagary on the part of the artist. Indeed, it has been very justly remarked. 
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that the most common Oncntal sky is often thonglit to be an exaggeration, when its 
mellower! beauty is represented on paper or canvass at home, and yet no painting can 
afford a just idea of its peculiar glory. 

The skies of England, though not without their charms, and producing occasionally 
some tine effects, do not aflord the slightest notion of this mountain hemispliere, with 
iljfe extraordinary variety of colours, its green and scarlet evenings, and noon- day skies 
of mellow purple, edged at the horizon with a hazy straw-colour. It is impossil)lc, in 
fact, to travel through the Himalaya, without perpetually recurring to the rich and 
changeful hues of its skies ; every day some hitherto unnoticed state of tlic atmosphere 
producing some new effect, and calling forth the admiration of the most insensible 
beholder. This is particularly the case at dawn ; for while the lower world is immersed 
in the deepest sliade, the splintered points of the higliest range, which first catch the 
golden ray, assume a luminous appearance, flaming like crimson lamps along the 
heavens, for as yet they seem not to belong to earth ; all below being involved in 
impenetrable gloom. As the daylight advances, the whole of the cliain flushes with a 
deeper die, the grand forms of the nearer mountains emerge, and night slowly with- 
drawing ber obscuring veil, a new enchantment decks the scene : the effects of the 
light and shadows arc not less beautiful than astonishing, defining distant objects with 
a degree of sharpness and accuracy which is almost inconceivable : and until the sun 
is high up in the heavens, the lower ranges of the mountains appear to be of the 
deepest purple hue ; while others, tipped with gold, start out from their dark liack- 
grouiid in bold and splendid relief. A new and sublime variety is afforded when a 
storm is gathering at the base of the snowy chasm, and dark rolling volumes of clouds, 
spreading themselves over the face of nature, give an awful character to the scene. 

Our day's march to Jubberah was peculiarly agreeable; we had risen as usual with 
the sun, enjoying the sw^cctness and freshness of the mountain air ; and, after a steady 
advance of some hours, in which a great part of our journey was performed, came to a 
peculiarly beautiful spot, where we found our breakfast laid out, our people having 
gone forward, as usual, to prepare it. It was a platform of rock, scooped by the hand 
of nature in the precipitous side of a shaggy mountain : above our heads crag piled 
itself upon crag, the interstices being richly clothed with foliage, forest trees springing 
from the rifts, while creepers threw down their wild garlands to our feet. In front, and 
all around, 'sve looked upon a chaotic confusion of hills, some separated from us and 
from each other by narrow and deep ra\'ines, and some running in long ridges, throwing 
out what appeared to be endless ramifications. 

While seated at our repast, we observed another European traveller at a considerable 
distance, pursuing the path which we had just trodden, and, having the day befoie us, 
we awaiteff his approach. Wc found in this gentleman a very acceptable addition to 
our party, he being well acquainted with the mountains, and having spent a 
siderable period in places out of the common route of the tourist, and where, preuous 
to his arrival, the English were only known by name. In looking oicr the notes o my 
fellow-travellers, I found none so copious or interesting as those which he ma e uiing 
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his waiulorings tlirough the valley of the Easpa, and, as they form a very agreeable 
^ aricty to each day^s itinerary, little apology need be made for inserting some interest- 
ing extracts in this ])laec. 

The Baspa derives its source from a lofty range of mountains, shutting in the 
valley, to nhieli the ri\er has given its name, to the east, and forming the boundary of 
Koonawar, a small and fertile district, situated between the Sutlej and the Jumna ffi 
that direct ioii. The Baspa runs nearly east and west in a stream of considerable 
volume, expanding oeeasioiially over a broad ])ed of stone, and assuming at these times 
a traiupnl character, as its shallow waters glide calmly along. In many places, 
howcNcr, the stream narrows, as it is girt in on either side by rocky banks, and then 
it pursues its course with headlong fury, rushing over its rnggcal bed in a s(‘a ol loam, 
and with a \('h)city which defies all eompai'ison. At length, three miles below Sungla 
its savage beauty is comph'ted, as, suddeidy contracting in breadth, it forces its passage 
through a frightful chasm, so narrow as to admit of one of tin; rude nati\(; bridges 
being thrown across it, and, bounding from rock to rock, it lliiigs itsedf in fearful 
torrents ov'^u* the gigantic obst ructions which chale, but cannot delay it in its rapid 
flight. From this [loint, until it throws itself into the Suth'j, its waters are perfectly 
ungovernable, dashing madly down a steeply inclined jilane, and forming cataracts as 
they leap o\er tin* ridges of rock which continually cross the lad. J'he ri\er gathcis 
foam as it goes surging along, and whiU; llingingnp (h nsi' niass(‘s of spray, w Inch desci iid 
again in siUeiy showers, roars and rages with terrilic \iolene(‘, sending forth wratlilul 
sounds like the angry messages of sonu' incensed deity, which ti ll of impending rnin. 

“ Jdiose who ha\(' Inaiiis and ner\es to hear tin; iiightfid whirl, which may assail 
the steadiest head, ])lant theinsehes on the bridge that spans the torrent, and from this 
point snr\ev^ the wild and awful grandeur of the scene, struck witli admiration at its 
terrific bc'aiitv, ycd, (wen while visions of liorror float befoie them, unable to withdraw 
tbeir ga/c. On the right, the snowy ranges shoot up their hoary peaks to a tremendous 
height, while to the left the inferior chains extend tar and wide, showing an endless 
\ariety of fni ins, all elotlu'd in a mantle of green, th(' luxuriant herbage darkiuiiiig into 
forests of pine, and tlu' whole jertili/od by innumerable streams. Imagination, bow e\er 
Ai\id, can seareOy llgure to llie mind a prospect so grand and thrilling, and the most 
gifted pencil would fail in tlie attempt to delineate its savage splendours: lying out ef 
the common track, it is not often \isitcd by FuiMpcans, although perhaps no portion oi 
the llimahiN .1 affords so many attractions to tho^e who delight in contemplating tlic 
more wondrous work'-- of nature.” 

AiTiNing at Simgla, our friend was just in time to be present at one of the religious 
festi\als eelelnated annually by Ibc natives of the valley, at which, according to the 
custom pre\ ailing throughout Asia, a fair was also held. The people will) attended 
were (ougregated in a small plain about a mile from Sungla, liaving brought out tlu'ir 
gods ill whose honour the as>emb]y was convened. They ronsist(‘d of four images, two 
of Naiinan, (jiie uf Nagus, or the snake-god, and one of Budrinatli : these were placed 
upon u moveable throne, not unlike the rath or car of Juggernaut, draperied with 
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coloured tissues, and placed upon a circular plalforiu of stone, which upon other 
occasions serv(wl for the purpose of treadin- out and winnouinjr corn. The iiua-cs, 
thoii^di frightful enough, were less barbarous than some which arc CAhil)itcd in Ihc 
plains j each was furnished wdth a considerabh* iminhcr of faces, carved in gold and 
silver, and of no mean execution. They were crowned with cnoriu<,iis phnnes of the 
silken hair of the cow of Thibet, dyed in purple and red, and i)rofuscly garlanded with 
the flow(ny products of the neighbouring jungles, many of givat beauty mul fragrance, 
and sonic of the splendid blue which is the least common of the, varieties wldch the 
floral wreath exhibits. Around these idols, weapons of various kinds, and the orna- 
ments belonging to the different temples, were ])iled, forming altogetlier a most 
fantastic group, and showing the perversity of (he human mind, in preferring sueli 
grovelling objects of worship in a scene so strongly indicative of thi^ power and 
grandenr of the Creator of all tilings. One of these inonsti'rs, who figured as the 
principal divinity, and who mounted eight ('cn heads, six of gold and twidve of silver 
was honoured by tiic imperial cbattlia or umbrella, a mark of soveweignty said to have 
been liestovved upon it by a pious rajah, who having made a jalgrimage to one of the 
most saered [ilaccs in the mountains, brought away the image of Aarayan, which now 
bears the name of Budrinatli in honour of his fornn'i* residence. 

iiie religious ceremonies consisted of a peculiar, frantic kiml of danc(‘, pm’fonned 
bv p»i'rsons of both sexes, and of all ranks, who fornn'd themselves into a ring, holding 
each other’s liands, and moving I'onnd to the music wliieh shoidd have mai’ked the 
time. This dance was led by one of the ehief attendants of the tmupli's, wlio regulated 
till* movements sonicwbat in tlie way of the eondnetor at the Italian Opera, using 
a sllver-liandled eliowrie, instead of tlie roll of paper; and the miisieians, who pi'r- 
forined upon various insf nnnmits, all more or less barbarous, liki'uiM; made t lie cni'le 
with the daii(‘ers. Never were deities welcomed with gn'ater noivc and clamour, or 
more liorrid dissoiiauee. Time and ineasure w’cre equally set at nought, ('ach striving 
to make, himself lieard above the rest; drums beating, trumpets blowing, cymhais 
clashing, mixed witli the shriller blasts of the clarions, and an iudescriliahle tw angling 
and jangling liesides. Sonn' of tin* instruments were of considerable value, liemg 
formed of silver, and purcliased liy a suliserip* ion fj'oni the chieftain of the neigdibour- 
ing district, and the inhabitants, who seemed to delight exceedingly in the noise, that 
reverberated in an astounding manm'r llirongh the liills, ja'liiniing upon the ear in 
prolonged echoes, w hicli would have been not nnph'asing at a gri ater distaiieo. 

As the dancers llagged, or deemed it expedient to allow others to taki' a share in 
the rites, their places wore supplied liy new performers, the ring being composed of 
about fifty persons at a time, of a very motley eliaraetcr — ricli and ]K)or, tlie lagged 
und the siVieiididly attired, joining togetln'r in great amity. Kvi rybody appeaird m 
their best garments, and all were adorned with ilowers; but notwithstanding tluse 
hcaiitifnl (h'eoratioiis, tlic costume was anything but attractive, wliile man} individu.ils 
made a very sorry and sipialid ajipearance. Many of the women bad cxtumcly loii^, 
liair, ljut this iiatiu’al beauty, tliougb plaited and adurued with consiLlcrablc care, bad 
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not ilio grciitcr clmriii of cleanliness to rcconimmeinl it; Ilic long black braids, descend- 
ing nearly to the tect, were surmounted by caps of blnek and scarlet woollen cloth, 
cxcecdiugly du ly, and raising disagreeable id(;as in the mind. The women wore silver 
and gold ornaments across the forehead, rich and fantastical, but not particularly 
becoming ; and those who were wealthy enough, loaded themselves with a great variety 
of tasteless ineumbranees — chains and bells of ])r('eious metals, a profusion of ear-rings^ 
and siber fring(‘s pendent over the eyes, while their bracelets, necklaces, amulets, nose- 
rings, linger-rings, and clasps of \arious kinds of coloured stones, were innumerable. 

Petticoats of woollen dyed in stri[)es, generally red and liliic, formed the principal 
garment ol‘ the women, and to this a hoddice was added, sometimes of coloured chintz, 
the fa\ourite material of the riidier classes; — the eostunn^, which would have been 
pretty had 'it been clean, and worn by pc'rsons of less offensive habits, being finished 
by a mantle folded graeidiilly o\(‘r tin; left shouhh'r, and fastimcd in front liy an 
enormous clasp made of brass, grotesquely carved and (‘\eeedingly heavy, some of 
them weighing nearly two pounds. 

Part of the company were of a \cry tatterdemalion description, IniAing little 
coAcring except of dirt, and such clothing as they had, hanging about them in shri’ds 
and patelu’s. This poverty-stricken appearance did not prevent them from mei'tiiig 
with a good reception, and the poorest and the dirtiist mingled freely in the dance, 
linking themselves with the; rich and tlu' gay, whose c\[)eusi\e clothing and siqa'r- 
abundaiice of ornaments contrasted strangely with their rags. Contrary to the gmieral 
custom throughout the Himalaya, aa lu're eveay a illage smids out its troop of professional 
(lancers, there Averc no jmblic; performers at this meeting, the Avholo promiscuous 
assembly assisting at the ceremonials. The seiaie was ci'rtainly animated and pictu- 
rcMpie, the principal grijup revolAing round the ecntiv, while others were scattered 
about, some lusting under tin; shade of noble ualiiut-tri'cs, others lying down upon 
the grass, after the manner of the ladies and gentlemen depicted in the illustj'ations 
of the J)ecameroii. 

On one side, a belt-like range of wooded hills, ba(*ked by tlu‘ more lofty Kylass 
toAvcriiig in eternal snoAvg formed a part of th(‘ magnificent am[)hitheatre, the open 
valley sloping down to the Paspa, aaIiIcIi A\(mt dashing and foaming along, sAVollen and 
turbid with the melting of the icy glaciers above. AVorn out perchance by the Avasteful 
exertions of their lungs, a sudden pause look idace amongst the instrumental per- 
formers ; the instant the music ceased, the dancers broke up, and the Avhole assembled 
multitude made a simultaneous rush to the spot in Avhieh the deities Averc enthroned; 
the inhabitants of each village, seizing upon their god, carried him off Avitliout fiuthcr 
loss of time; and thus the Avhole concourse dispersed, as if by cnehantment. 

Pending their stcjis to Sungla, the party found the people of tlie village'' assembled 
in an open area in front of the temple, dancing in the same order as before, that is, 
joining hands, and advancing and receding instead of making the round. They 
accompanii'd themselvi's with their oaaii voices, singing or rather chanting in ^ "Tul 
but not unpleasing manner, completely suited to the occasion ; the females were the 
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principal performers here, as well its in other places, tlic sex manifcstiM- a great pre- 
dilection to arts wliich men, l)oth civilized and uncivilized, sometimes’ regard «ith 
disdain. Meantime both men and women indulged very freely in the juice of the 
grape, drinking deep of the wine, which is imbibed « it hunt scrnplc by these nnorthod.K 
Hindoos. The dance, under these circumstances, degenerated into a romping-match, 
which was kept up until strength and steadiness failed, many measuring the ground in 
a liopclcsss state of intoxlcatiuu, wliich prevented CMiry effort to rise. 


Tlie village of Juugla is small and scattered, in consequence of fires, which on two 
several occa.sions committed great havoc among the houses; it is situated on the TInbet 
side of the snowy chain, and, at the base of the range, at an (devation of lu-arly nine 
thonsamf feet above the le\el of the sea. The houses arc constructed of stone and 
cedar, the upper story overhanging the road in tlic peculiar muninw ^\hu•K charac- 
terizes native areliitecture in the Himalaya. The air is liuinid, and uufa\oura]jle to 


several kinds of cultivation, especially that of the grape, uhieli is, hoive\('r, e\tensi\e]v 
grown in Koonawar, for the purpose of making \\me; while other intoxicating li([iiids 
are obtained from ditlcront species of grain, the process employed being \{'r\ circctnc 
in procuring a potent spirit. A ipiantity of dongli being prepared and baked, is 
immersed in wooden vessels with half its weight of \iater, and hnried m the earth for 
six days in the warm, and nine days in the cold season. Anotlicr iiigreiln'iit is then 
obtained from gram sown, and plucked up as soon as it appears above llic ground ; 
which being (lri(^d in the sun, and rednei'd to powder, is nnxed with four liuns its 
weight of (lough, and then buihal oxer a slow fire, when it yields a spirit, w Ineli ].s 
doubled in value if submitted to the boiling proee.ss a second tune. 

Peas and beans thrive very tolerably, but the turnip does not siicei'cd so widl, on 
account of the (jiiantity of rain xvhieh fails at tliis ])laee. The valley of tlic is 

considered to he without the influence of the periodical rains, but tliongli not (‘\[)osed 
to the torrents xvhieh fall elsewhere, it is xisitisl by such rri'qiieiit showers, that the 
ground is kept constantly wet. The tohaceij, like all that is at present gi own nilhe 
liills, is of an inferior quality; tlie natixes improve it for smoking by a mivlure of an 
iiito-\ieating drug, obtained from the leaxes and seeds of a plant w hich exudes a gluti- 
nous substance ; black cmiiniiu is a product of the valley, which the culfivator.s export 
to file plains of India; and txvo deseripfions of dye are olitaiiu'd from the Indian 
madder; tlic red sort is in great reipie.st, both for giving a xivid colour to the wool 
which is xvoven into garments, and as a substitute for the more dtlieate ])reparatious 
of rouge used by foreign belles. tSo ctlicacions is tins root considered in India :is a 
beautitier, that the w^omcii, xvho are jiarticnlarly anxious to improve their ehaims, 
swalloxv it under the idea that it xvill heiglitcu the complexion, and add Iniirumee to 
their xvlioll^ appearance. The fruit-trees attain, at tins elevation, a vciy luxuriant 
growth ; and walnuts, nectariiiixs, and apricot^ the latter especially, are tound in 
great abundance. The kernels of this fruit form the principal fare of many of the 
neighbouring iuliabitarits, in addition to a kind of spinaelq and the coarser descrip- 
tious of grain. 
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Having crossed the rivers of these districts, as we thought, in every sort of way ; thTat 
is, by fording, wading, swimming, on the trunk of a tree, by means of a sangha, and 
the more commodious edifice at Bhurkote, we were destined to be initiated into a new 
method of getting over the stream. The natives, who would form excellent materiel 
for rope-dancers, perform the operation with great apparent ease, by holding on with 
hands and feet, and making a sort of loop of their bodies ; but, for people who are 
unaccustomed to such exercise, there is a wooden slide attached to the rope stretched 
across the water, which is at this place too broad to be spanned by any bridge of native 
construction, being about seventy or eighty yards in widtli. The left bank is consi- 
derably more elevated tlian the one opposite, and from this side, a three-stranded rope, 
about as thick as a man^s wrist, was attached to a log of wood, secured among the 
rocks. Tlie rope being then stretched across the river, was passed through the prongs 
of a fork, or wooden prop, planted firmly in the ground, and the rope, now divided 
into three strands, was secured to the trunk of a tree kept in its place by a heavy 
weight. Upon this rope, which is well twisted and greased, is placed a semicircular 
slide of hollowed wood, with two handles, to which a loop is attached ; the passenger 
scats himself in this novel conveyance, taking hold of the handles, and is launched 
from the higher to the lower bank with considerable celerity ; a thin cord at the same 
time remaining attached to the slide, from cither side of the river, for the purpose of 
recovering it, or of pulling the traveller from the lower to the higher baidv, in wliicli 
event the passage is more slowly made. 

Other jhoolas in the mountains vary a little in their construction : Half a dozen 
stout w'orsted ropes arc strctclied across the river, and fastened to a projecting ljuttress 
on each bank. On these ropes runs a block of wood, which is drawn backw aids and 
forw^ards by persons stationed on eitlicr side of tlie stream, by means of strings attached 
to it. There arc other loops, which pass round the body of the passenger, who, thus 
secured, swings oft* from the buttress, and is dragged across. In this manner, goats 
and sheep are conveyed one by one ; and though the jeopardy appears to be consi- 
derable, it is only occasioned by the danger of trusting to a rope which has seen too 
much service. If tlie apparatus be new, and sullicieutly strong to bear the weight 
placed upon it, there is no sort of danger in this method of getting across the deep and 
rapid rivers of the Himalaya; but such circumstances are not to be depended upon, 
and several fatal accidents have attended the fragile state in which these jhoolas are 
but too often permitted to remain. It is, pcrhajis, necessary that the rope should 
break, and drown one or two passengers, in order to enlighten the people in the 
neighbourhood with the necessity of repairs — for they are seldom at the trouble to 
take the length of time in which it has served their purpose; the fragile nature of 
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the materials of which it is composed, and their liability to injury from exposure 
to the weather, into consideration. 

The existence of the river Tonse was not known to Europeans until the year 1814. 
Too soon losing its name in that of the Jumna, which it trebles in size previous to its 
junction with the more celebrated stream, it is one of the most considerable of the 
mountain torrents. When it issues from its bed of snow at an elevation of twelve 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-four feet above the level of the sea, it flows in a 
grand volume, thirty feet wide and three deep, maintaining its dignity of character 
until its confluence with the river, which should, if rivers had their just rights, have 
been considered its tributary. During its comparatively short career, the Tonse receives 
into its bosom the waters of several other beautiful streams j the Kupin is one of the 
most interesting. Descending in the course of our tour to its left bank, we passed 
through a forest of intermingled birch, cedar, and rhododendron, crossing the river by 
one of the numerous arches of snow, which aftbrded a safe bridge, and ascending some 
hundred feet to a high crag, thickly wooded, we obtained a view which, accustomed as 
we now were to mountain scenery, struck us with admiration and surprise. The pre- 
cipices overhanging the torrent were grand beyond all conception ; one, at least two 
thousand feet in height, rose perpendicularly like a wall, and above it mountain was 


piled upon mountain like gigantic ladders piercing into heaven : the river thundered 
at a fearful depth below, while the surrounding rocks were draperied with foliage, every 
cleft holding the roots of some luxuriant shrub or magnificent tree. A rugged path 
led us again to the bed of the Rupin, and our journeys always consisting of a series of 
ascents and descents, we afterwards mounted upwards through forests of enormous 
filberts, walnut, elm, ash, cedar, and fir. Here our march was diversified by crossing 
a sangha forty-four feet in length, flung over this tumultuous stream, wliicli led us into 
softer scenery, through wood and brake, and, after passing anotlier torrent, along a 
path which commanded a beautiful succession of cascades silvering tlic side of the 
opposite mountain, we arrived at our encamping ground for the night. 

However varied, delightful, and exciting to the traveller a tour in the Himalaya may 
be, the descriptions given of each day^s march must necessarily appear monotonous 
tliere is no possibility of conveying to the mind of the reader the gratificat.on M 
we have experienced in some new burst of scenery, when, emerging from the sombre 
labyrinths of a thick forest, we come suddenly upon one of those glonous landscapes 
which fill the whole soul with ecstasy. It is even more than realizing t le eai y reams 
of youth, inspired by the perusal of Shakspeare’s heantiful description of the forest of 
Ardennes, while thus living under the greenwood tree— thus cnjojmg t le * 

of nature in her wildest and most magnificent solitudes. Ihe wintw an iou„ i a 
which we encounter occasionally in our progres.s, only serve to icig i 
of the heavenly serenity which we so frequently experience, w ii e le n y, 
times existing, of depending upon our guns for the supply of the table, gives 

interest to the day’s march. , , ,, , ^ 

par Mohammedau attendants take care that the most and i 
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of everything; for in Our case certainly his satanic majesty had not provided the 
No sooner have they arrived on the encmnping-groimd — and they do not loiter idly on 
the road contemplating the scenery — than tliey set earnestly to work, A fire is kindled 
in a hole in the earthy and a sort of oven, or hot-heartli, constructed, with which the 
most delicate operations of the cuisine may be accomplished. If we liave no charcoal 
to roast withal, our birds are braised ; if milk is obtainable, it is .speedily converted 
into butter; and these thrifty fellows, foreseeing the difficulties of procuring the 
materiel for a fry, will, when they get a slieep, carefully preserve the suet for future 
consumption. 

If time and opportunity pemit, we may find our cold partridges at breakfast 
embedded in savoury jelly, formed of the head and feet of the animal that feasted 
ourselves and our followers the day before ; wherever there are eggs, there are ome- 
lettes ; our soup is flavoured with fresh herbs and roots ; and sometimes, when our 
spirits have failed at the too strong chance of being obliged to rest content wdth a cake 
of meal for breakfast, we have been most agreeably surprised by a broiled jungle-fowl 
appearing on the table almost by magic. These jungle-fowls, which are the domestic 
poultry in their w ild state, arc excellent eating, finer and of a better flavour, perhaps, 
than any game-bird, with the exception of the florikin. They are shy, and run very 
swiftly through the bushes, so that it is difficult to procure them, even where they 
abound ; but wc had a shikaree (native hunter) in our suite, who was always successful 
where success was possible. There is one great advantage in having Indian servants ; 
the better class, and it is useless to employ any other, thoroughly understand their 
business, and set about it with an earnestness that nothing but the most adverse 
circumstances can damp. It is their duty to get a dinner for their master, and they 
consider their honour concerned to make it the best that the nature of affairs will 
admit. Every kind of spice and condiment which may be wanted in a long journey, is 
carefully provided for the occasion ; and whenever it is possible, a feast is spread, and 
little luxuries produced, as unexpected as they arc welcome. In fact, travelling in the 
Himalaya combines all the pleasures of savage life, and all the conveniences of the 
highest state of civilization, subject, of course, to the accidents and mutations which 
journeying over so rough a road must necessarily produce. 

One of the least agreeable vicissitudes of a mouutaiu-tour consists of a continued 
succession of rain, in which event the spirit and energy of our followers are literally 
drenched out of them ; wet to the skin, the tents w et, and everything wretchedly damp 
and uncomfortable around, they have little or no vigour left to meet the exigencies of 
the case. Happy to find a dry cavern, or the shelter of some overhanging rock, they 
cower round a miserable fire of wet sticks, looking the very pictures of wo. Our friend 
who had traced the course of the Baspa in Kannowar, had suffered exceedingly from 
the frequent duckings and deluges to which the party had been subjected, and narrated 
with glee the joyful change which took place when he and his people, dripping and 
disconsolate, were accommodated by some friendly villagers with lodgings in an old 
temple. The shelter of a dry roof and a good floor, after damp grpimd and 
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can -only be fully appreciated by those who have enjoyed them. Fires were kindled, 
garments dried ; and faces, elongated to tlie most doleful length, expanded in the })laze, 
and became cheery again. Our recent meeting witli a fellow-tourist has been already 
mentioned, and an extract from the diary kept by him ^vliile wandering in llungrung, 
a district bordering upon the Cliincse territories, will show how frequently Anglo- 
Indians encounter each other in these mountain-tours. Two days after our return 

to Nako, there arrived tliree olTicers of the dragoons, tlie first Europeans we had 

seen for a long time, anil, as they were pleasant fellows, the meeting proMal very 
agreeable. At Ilango, on tlie 2d, wc found Dr. W. and Capt. A. ; and in the Hurang 

pass, fourteen thousand feet high, wc came upon the llcv. Mr. ]J., elia])lain at 

To proceed, however, witli our own travels. Wo pursued our route to the south 
bank of the Tonsc, opposite to the spot where tlie Rupin, (having come 10,000 feet, 
350 feet per mile of descent, in less than thirty miles,) joins tlie larger stream. Wo 
crossed the Ton so at this place by a sangha, and commenced our deseent down a tre- 
mendous precipice, which led to a gorge even more awful than any had yet passed. 
Emerging, we obtained a noble >icw of a snowy mountain, and, chmlniig again, 
entered a forest of pines, which led us along a liigh ridge overhanging the river, and 
afforded at every opening the most enchanting views possible, the mountains being 
wooded to tlicir summits, and showing every rich variety of foliage as they swept along 
in graceful undulations, now in dark shadow, and now glittering in sunshine. Some 
of our party were of opinion that this part of the country would be most desirable as 
the site of a new station, since it forms a kind of frontier, or neutral ground, between 
the tamer and the suldimcr scenery, and commands every variety of prospect which 
either can yield ; while, if the notion wliich tliey entertained concerning the capability 
of timber being floated down the Toiise and the Jumna could be realized, the pio- 
prictors would be soeedily enriched by the speculation. 


THE AVATER PALACE, MANDOO. 

The tumults and wars which during a long period distracted the Rajpoot states, have 
left the still beautiful and once flourishing city of Mandoo in desolation and ruin. 
It stands on the flat tabular platform of a mountain belonging to the Vindyhan range, 
but which is separated from the neighbouring hills by a wide chasm one of t m 
gigantic works which, though a freak of nature, hears a close resemblance to t e emg 
of man. The appearance is that of an artificial ditch, of enormous dimensio 
this, to the north, is a broad causeway, which at some seasons forms the on y approac , 
the surrounding ravine being filled with water during the rains. Ihis passage i g 
by three gateways, still entire, placed at a considerable distance rom eac . , ^ . 

last being on the summit of the hill, which is ascended by a win ng roa cu 
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the rock. The masses of ruined buildings which spring amidst a redundance of 
tation, apparently the unchecked growtii of ages, somewhat resemble those of the city 
of Gour in Bengal, where the forest has intruded upon the courts and halls of palaces ; 
but the buildings at Mandoo are upon a more splendid scale, and they occupy a better 
situation upon an elevated height ; both are almost equally left to the exclusive dominion 
of wild and savage beasts. A few Hindoo fakcers compose the whole of the huXQkn 
population resident in a city boasting so many remains of architectural beauty. 

In former times, Mandoo was the capital of the Dliar Rajahs. It afterwards fejl 
into the hands of the Patan conquerors of Malwa, and subsequently submitted to the 
great Acbar, who appeared before the walls in person. The prevailing style of the 
architecture is Affghan, and some of the specimens are the finest which that splendid 
race have left in India ; the material is chiefly a fine calcareous red-stone, but the 
mausoleum ot Ilossein Shah, one of the most remarkable relics still existing, is com- 
posed entirely of white marble, brought from the baiiks of the Nerbudda. The Tehaz 
Ka Mahal, ship, or, as we have rendered it, water-palace, is erected upon an isthmus, 
which divides two large tanks of water from each other; the situation is exceedingly 
picturesque, and the calm, quiet beauty of the building, particularly when reflected 
from the glassy surface of the mirror, wdiich stretches itself below on either side, affords 
an object of delightful though pensive contemplation to the traveller, who has come 
suddenly upon this wreck of former splendour. 

The decay of Mandoo took place more than a century before Malwa became tribu- 
tary to the British government. For a long period it formed an occasional retreat for 
the Bheels, predatory tribes, who, having ravaged the surrounding country, established 
themselves at different times in the strong fortresses of the city : these marauders, 
overawed by the military force at Mhow and other places, no longer dare encroach 
upon the territories of their neighbours, and, with the exception of the few devotees 
before mentioned, (desolate creatures,) the jackal, the vulture, the serpent, and the wolf, 
retain undisputed possession of the halls and gardens, so mournfully attesting the 
former magnificence of a city overspread with jungle, and abandoned to the beasts of 
the field. Mandoo is occasionally visited by parties of officers quartered at Mhow, who 
derive a melancholy gratification in wandering over the scene of fallen greatness ; for 
the most exuberant and buoyant spirit becomes depressed by the solemn stillness and 
utter desolation of this unbroken solitude. The famous grass oil, so much in esteem 
all over India, is obtained in great abundance from the herbage which covers the face 
of the country round Mandoo, and which loads the air with perfume. Its medicinal 
qualities are said to be very powerful, especially in all rheumatic complaints, sprains, &c. ; 
and in consequence of its reputation, it is frequently adulterated at Calcutta, where it 
sells at a high price, ' 
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The colossal threc-licaded bust, whicb fronts the entrance; of the principal excavation 
of Elepbanta, is the most attractive, Jis well as the; most striking; object to be found 
amidst the rich sculptures of the subterranean cathedral represented in the accompany- 
ing plate. It occupies a conspicuous situation at the extreme end of tin; cavern, and 
has occasioned much conjecture and many controversies j some writers supposing it to 
be a representation of the three personages which arc said to constitute the Hindoo 
trinity, although it is by no means certain that Brahma, Yishnn, and Siva have ever 
been associated in this manner ; while others have pronounced it to be three of the 
forms under wliich the last-mentioned deity is worshipped. 

The threc-Iicaded figure at Elephanta is of gigantic dimensions, measuring seven- 
teen feet ten inches from the top of the cap of the central head to the termination at 
the breast ; that which fronts the spectator is full-faced, those to the right and left are 
in profile; and by some it is asserted that Siva, wliosc impersonations arc frapicntly 
surrounded by almost innumerable characteristic attributes, had, or was intended to 
have, a fourth head, corresponding witli that in front, and that, therefore, only half of 
the group is given in the sculptures of Elephanta. Ihe whole of this singnhu tii.id is 
hewn out of the solid rock, which is a coarse-grained dark grey basaltic iormation, 
called by the geologists trachyte ; it lies in a recess, cut into the rock to the depth of 
thirteen feet, including the thickness of the doorway, screen, or wall, projcctitig beyond 
it, which is about two feet and a half. The basement is raised about two feet nine 
inches from the ground ; at each corner of the threshold are boles, a]»parently for the 
purpose of receiving door-posts ; and a groove runs along the floor in front, wlncli it is 
imagined was intended to receive a screen, let down eecasionally to conceal the ^lo [ 
Tliou<di there arc numerous opinions upon the snbji'ct, the most learm'd personages 
seem to agree that this vast temple was dedicated solely to Siva, who is hero represeaited 
with only three of the five heads with wliich he is frequently delineated, l ie work- 
manship exhibits considerable skill and beauty, although the ait was c\uui y 
infancy at the period of its execution. Dimly seen through the long 
pillared aisle, it is wonderfully imposing, and, upon a nearer approac i ‘ ‘ 

an equal degree of surprise and delight. The cap ol the castcui bcai ) . / . . , 

with vai’iegatcd figures of flowers and branches, intermingled wit is) m )o 

I,c i, ” 

™»eui.e,l,hrl.. taic. Tl.c 

SO confidently pronounced to belong to the gicatcst i of this 

ties which have ariscu iu deciding whether Si«. is alone eutUled o the honours ol 

magnificent triad, or if lie must share them with l^ntlimajmd js 
The great temple at Elephanta is nearly squ.u ■ o 
deep, and about a hundred and thirty-three feet broa , ^ 
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formed of twenty-six pillars, of which eight are broken, and some of the remaind^ i 
injured ; there are several recesses somewhat similar to the cliapels attached to the/cat|^ 
drals of Europe, scooped out at the sides, and these, together with the adjacent 
covered witli sculptures. Time has been busily at work with these curious effigies^ 
ravages unfortunately have been aided by the superstitious fanaticism of the Portoguieie^ 
whose religious zeal incited them to the destruction of every relic of idolatry, Ili^ev^ 
curious and wonderful as a work of art, on which they might venture to display thd^ 
indignation. It is said that they went a very ingenious w^ay to work to effect tlldr 
object at Elcphanta, by lighting large fires in different parts of the cave ; after the 
lars had become intensely licated, they threw cold water upon them, which, by catising 
sudden expansion, occasioned the stone to split in all directions. Some of the pillars, 
the capitals of which are seen in the accompanying plate, have evidently been subjected 
to this destructive process; others, though still standing, are much injured, large ^ 
splinters being taken off from the top to the bottom, while very few of the figures have 
escaped mutilation. 

We are told that a Portuguese gentleman of high rank, in the fervour of his reli- 
gious enthusiasm, was wqnt to employ himself by firing at the offending sculptures with 
a great gun. Determined geologists have effected nearly as much mischief by their 
devastating hammers, striking off toes and fingers in the most merciless manner, for 
the sake of obtaining specimens ; a less excusable act of waiitonness than that recorded 
of the Portuguese worthy, since he offended through ignorance, while these perpetra- 
tions were the result of a pretended love of science. 

The decay but too visible at Elcphanta is farther accelerated by pools of water, 
formed during the periodical inundations, and which sap away the bases of the pillars. 
From the extraordinary damage effected in the course of a few years by this cause, 
Bishop Heber has, perhaps too hastily, decided that these wonderful excavations are 
comparatively modern. Like the caves of Ellora, the period of their formation is ii^olved 
in the most impenetrable doubt and obscurity ; the traditions are so vague and unsatis- 
factory, as to afford no assistance iu arriving at any probable conclusion. Temples 
dedicated to gods, still the cherished objects of Hindoo worship, have been desecrated 
from time immemorial, the surrounding followers of Brahma only surveying the sculp- 
tured effigies of their most highly esteemed gods on the walls of these splendid excava- 
tions, with the same respect which they paid the images resembling them, which the 
sepoys of Sir David Baird’s army found, to their great astonishment, in Egypfc The 
occurrence of these caves in one peculiar portion of the Peninsula, and upon ground 
exclusively occupied by the Mahrattas, render the supposition that they were the wbrk 
of some great people, insulated from the rest of the world, and whose existeil<>e has 
been forgotten in the lapse of ages, very probable. This empire must have lasted^ 
years, to produce works requiring such extraordinary and persevering labotli', ah^ 
must also have been characterized by the most liberal notions on the subject of 
tolerance, since it has admitted temples belonging to sects violently oppoS^^ ^eaeJ^ 
into close and apparciitljr |eigh1k)U^^ , ^ i ' 
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THE VILLAGE OF NAREE. 

There can be no doubt that the occupation of tlio Himalaya by the British and tlic 
gradual introduction of a more sci(mti(ic method of cultivating the native products of 
the country, together with the development ol its numerous resources, will tend greatly 
to improve the condition of the native inhabitants. Their poverty is wholly the etlcci 
of ignorance, for though there are a great many natural disadvantages, against which 
the husbandman must contend, yet a superior di'grec of skill, and a better acquaintance 
with the principles of agriculture, would speedily counterbalance these drawbacks, and 
render the soil (piite ('qual to the support of a much larger population, while its exports 
might be very materially increased. The mountaineers, or Pulianes, as these hill- 
people are called, though perhaj)s not equal in mental capacity to the inhabitants of 
the plains, exhibit no want of intelligence, and may be easily made to eomprelieiid the 
means of procuring additional comforts; but there is one quality essentially necessary 
to render them agreeable to their British visitants, wliich is untcachablc — and that is, 
cleanliness. 

It is extraordinary how very small a portion of the human race seem to comprehend 
the blessing of that cheap luxury attainable by all, and how diHicult it is to make 
people who have indulged in dirt and slatternliness, to coinpreliencl the olfensivc nature 
of their habits, ami to imluco them to adopt a better system. Example appears to 
have no clfcct ; the old Scott]^ll saving, ''the clarlicr the cosier,'' if once established, 
remains an incontrovertible dictuni, notwitlistaiiding its obvious lallacy, since nothing 
can 1)0 more comlucive to warmth, as well as to health, than the cleansing of the pores, 
and the exchange of dirty garments for clean ones. 

Every march throughout tlu; Himalaya alfurds some proof of the inveterate nature 
of the preference manifested for dirt, and all its odious concomitants; and vviiiic 
admiring the picturcsipio appearance of the villages, the ingenuity displayed in the 
construction of the houses, and the convoniciit arrangement ol some of the iiitciiois, 
we were deterred from any thing approaching to close contact, either to men or dwell- 
ings, by the vermin and bad smells which invariably accompanied both. 

The number of houses composing the village of Narcc is small, and tlie primitive 
hamlets of the hill-districts do not usually exceed twenty-five or thirty, the families 
being in the same proportion ; the advantages of div ision of labour not yet being under- 
stood, all the mechanical arts belonging to one trade, are carried on h) the same indi 
vidual, who transmits his occupation to his descendants. The gi eater number ol the 
mountaineers call themselves liajpoots, but tlnw are unable to show any Icj^itimate 
claim to the title, so degenerate a race seldom springing from warlike ancestry, n'om 
whatever circumstance it may be caused, they do not exhibit the intrepidity, iar o , 
and enterprise whicli usually characterize the people who inhabit alpine regions , 
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their timidity and apathy are not so offensive as their total want of sentiment. Not- 
withstanding the absence of refinement of feeling in the Hindoo character generally, 
the people of the plains manifest a high sense of honour : their marriages may be con- 
tracted without respect to that mutual affection which seems so requisite for the 
security of domestic happiness ; but they regard female chastity as an essential, and, 
if not so easily roused to jealousy as the Mohammedans, will not brook dishonour, and 
will sacrifice themselves, as well as those nearest and dearest to them, rather than see 
their women degraded. In the hills, no sort of respect is paid to the sex. Women 
are looked upon as expensive articles, since every man must purchase his wife ; an^pm 
order to diminish the sum spent upon the acquisition and the support of this domestic 
slave, four or five brothers will be content with a revolting partnership in her affection^. 
The demand being so small, it is generally supposed that the infanticide common to 
many of the Rajpoot tribes is practised with regard to daughters, it being difficult to 
dispose of a large family to advantage ; at least, no satisfactory reason is given for the 
paucity of females, — who are not found unmarried in the houses of their parents, as 
would be the case if their number bore any proportion to that of the men. Such * 
a wretched state of things cannot fail to retard the progress of civilization, which in 
all countries is more easily carried on by means of the women, Jind children, who are of 
course infiiienced by their mothers, than by the adult male portion of the community. 
Women, on account of the greater liveliness of their imaginations, are readily induced 
to adopt novel modes of thinking, and, wherever they are in sufficient numbers to have 
any weight, will, notwithstanding every effort to depress and degrade them, obtain 
a very considerable degree of influence over the other sex. Thus, even amongst the 
American Indians, the squaws, though looked upon with contempt and disdain by their 
lordly masters, have contrived to introduce many innovations, both in religion and 
manners, in several of the tribes, wliich they have adopted from their European 
associates, while there are histories of the heart to be found in the annals of the wildest 
and most barbarous of these untamed savages. The Hindoo of the plains, though sunk 
in sensuality, occasionally evinces some finer feeling, and will, in the pursuit of a romantic 
attachment, afford materials for the poet; but nothing of the kind can exist amid a 
people who can neither understand or appreciate the charm of female purity ; while the 
women, so long as the abominable system of polygamy prevails, which has been from 
time immemorial established in the Himalaya, must remain in their present wretched 
and most contemptible condition. In speaking thus of the native character, we must 
deplore the melancholy circumstances which have produced it, rather than inveigh 
against the people themselves, on account of the inevitable result of some inexplicable 
notions which prevailed in a remote antiquity, and of which they have never yet been 
taught the fallacy, it is impossible, in passing through a foreign country, nSt to speak 
with reprehension of systems and customs which militate against the ideas of persons 
farther advanced in morality and civilization ; but we ought to be cautious in our cen- 
sures, to pity while we condemn, and, moreover, (when, as in India, we have the oppor- 
tunity,) to use our best endeavours to introduce a better code of morals, and to try the 
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effects of instructiou, before we stigmatize a whole race as inimical to all improvement. 
The language employed in commenting upon native vices of every kind, usually exhibits 
more of indignation, than of that discriminative justice which ought always to accom- 
pany inquiries into national character. It has been truly said, that we have tlirown 
more odium on the faults of the natives than they deserve, and tliat in our reprobation 
of crimes and follies, which we have little or no temptation to commit, wc forget how 
often we err on the score of benevolence, justice, coiirtcsy, and cliarity, towards tliose 
who have so much right to expect all the Christian virtues at our hands. Nev('r, per- 
haps were the lines of Hudibras more strongly exemplified than in India, since most 
rertainlv there, we , . 

Compound for sms wo are inclinea to, 

By damning tliose we have no mind to 


VIEWS NEAR THE SOURCE OF THE JURNA. 

Tnv -Ocn of the Jumna, a (locp and winding valley, sunk amid a most diaotie confusion 
of mountains, is inconceivably wild ami grand tbrougliont tlic whole of its con, sc to 
the plains. In many places the viver struggles throngU narrow passages formed by the 
an-dcs which projed, into its hod ; ami the torrent, when ciremnsonhe.l m spaces 
sorreelv twenty I'cet in width, boils and foams so fcarfnlly, ll>at to gaze npou >t causes 
the brain to whirl; and sight and sense wmdd fail, if contoinplatcd for many nnnntcs 
without so.nc strong feeling of security. The acco.npanying .sketch represents a 
remarkable fall of the Jumna a short distance below its source, the point at wine 1 1 
..cecives a very eonsidernhlc tributary stream. This beautiful aeecsMo.i >'>“3' « 
to its mouiitaiii birth-place, winding over the rocky platloiiii in giaa u n i . , 

noiselesslv,forits gentle murmurings, together with those ol “'’'‘''j « 

onwards io the same point, are lost in the roar of the Ju.nua, 

and thundering along, falling with prodigious force into a W w n h 

for itself in the solid rock, whence it springs again m a se.i ol ’ / 

its turbulent course, precipitating a raging torrent down an abyss yawning l.i„ht 

The Jumna Hows in a southerly direction through 
at Kalsec glmiit, in latitude 30“ 30' north, it is joinc. Notwitli- 

a much more considerable stream, loses its mime a I 

standing the rocks and rapids winch impede the ^ mulertaking ^\llicll, 

party were’ of opinion that timber could be lloatcd (luwu enterprising 

if accomplished, would render the lulls cxceei mg y pi ^ 

person : so thickly wooded are the surrounding icgions ^ navies 

square mile would furnish a navy with tirahei aiul 1 le 

in the world. • 
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At the junction of the Banal with the Jumna, the latter is a very broad and rapid 
stream, flowing over scattered rocks. Throughout its whole mountain-course, this 
fertilizing river constantly presents some beautiful or inspiring scene, its banks, though 
rocky and precipitous, and of the wildest character, being diversified with splendid 
foliage, while in some places the smiling stream glides along the bases of green slopes, 
rich with cultivation, and of the brightest verdure ; and continually crossed by ravines, 
beautiful valleys may be approached on either side, teeming with every product that 
nature has given for the use or the enjoyment of man. 

In the course of the tours made by the party throughout the province of Gurwhal, 
they frequently came upon the Jumna, and always with delight, although, as it has 
before been remarked, some awarded the preference to the scenery of the Rupin and 
Pabar rivers. The choice is, however, one of comparative beauty, and one which may 
be accorded to all the thousand streams w hich spring from the rocks and snows of these 
giant mountains, with the exception perhaps of the Sutlej, winch does not possess the 
various charms of landscape which render the other views so interesting. 


11 E J A P 0 R E. 

It is the custom for travellers in India to proceed directly through the city whose 
outskirts may be selected for the day’s halting-place, and to pitch their tents upon the 
opposite side ; thus avoiding the impediments which might retard their progress at the 
commencement of their journey, were they to be embarrassed by the obstructions of a 
town. As the gates of Indian cities still continue to be shut at night, there would be 
difficulty in getting them opened before the usual hour; and this circumstance affords 
another reason for an arrangement, wdiich enables the traveller to go forward at any 
period most convenient to himself. The European stranger, on entering Bejapore after 
a dusty march, is struck, as he passes down the principal street, represented in the 
accompanying engraving, by a feature always associated in the mind with Oriental 
architecture, but which is not so frequently met with in India as might be expected, — 
fountains cooling the air with their crystal waters. Wells and tanks are frequent, but 
we seldom see such fountains as we have imaged in our minds, from the description 
given in the Arabian Tales, of artificial cascades watering the gardens of Damascus, 
wooing the tr;neller by their bubbling melody to refresh his parched lips, and bathe his 
burning brow. The former sovereigns of Bejapore were not inattentive to tliis luxury, 
and, by the side of many ruined houses, the pure clement gushes forth from the gapmg 
mouths of sculptured animals, bright, and clear, and beautiful as ever, rejoicing in the 
sunlight, with the same sweet sound as in those better times, when all around was 
young and vigorous as itself» 
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To Ali Adil Shah, the fifth monarch of his dynasty, the city of Bejapore is indebted 
for the aqueducts which pnvey water throughout tl.e streets; works whicli are little 
impaired by time, and, with others still m existence, perpetuate the splendours of his 
reign. These fountains constitute almost the sole remains of former grandeur in this 
portion of the city, where the houses are fast verging to the last stages of decay The 
building whicl^ is seen to the left, however, a portion of the Junwia Musjid bids fair to 
survive the ruin which ha? fallen upon the dwellings of the Omrahs in its’ neighbour- 
hood. This superb edifice is also the work of Ali Adil Shah; it is a noble building 
having a peculiarity not unfrequent in the mosques of India, that of being entirely open 
upon one side. The temple is, in fact, composed of rows of arches; these form the 
entrances which stretch along the whole facade, fronting a spacious quadrangle enclosed 
all round with a cloister, or piazza, arched in the same munner as the principal build- 
iijg. A large light dome springs from the centre, and the court beyond is embellished 
by a reservoir and fountain of water. The faitlifnl often pf'rform their orisons by the 
side of this basin, prostrating themselves upon the ground, and touching the pavement 
many times with their foreheads. The-. position of Christian visitors is sometimes rather 
singular; they may be seen seated at their case within the saered precincts of this 
stately hall, while the devout lielicver stands at the thrcshliold, and, apparently uncon- 
scious of their presence, pours forth liis prayers and petitions with all the fervour of 
devotion. In more populous jilaces tlian Bejapore, large congregations an; only assem- 
bled in the mosques upon particular occasions, during the celebration of leasts and 
festivals. There are pulpits, from which the IMoollahs ])rcaeh, and c.\i)onnd passages 
from the Koran ; but they are not much in u<e, and, like Zubeide in the city given over 
to idolatry, we might wander through jifty deserted places of worship without hearing 
the word of the Prophet. 

The interior of the Jumma Musjid is very richly ornamented with inscriptions of 
gold upon lapis lazuli : its interior aspect reminds the spectator of th(? solemn grandeur 
of the cathedrals of European countries ; the series of arches vliicli succeed, and cross 
each other, from whatever .point of view' he may place Inmsclf, produces a noble (“fleet 
of perspective; and the style of its ornaments, which arc judiciously, though sparingly, 
distributed over the walls, is iu fine keeping with the remainder of tlui bnildmg, and 
reflects great honour on the taste of the artist, and that (d the prince; imdc'r wliosc 
auspices the work was completed. A few poor pric^sts are still in atteinimu'c; but tlic 
outer chambers, formerly appropriated to the accommodation of iMoollahs, aiul other 
holy persons belonging to the mosque, are iiow' inliabited by some of the most disre- 
putable classes of society.' Sometimes a momentary glcjim ot .splendour is imp.nttd to 
the desolate and romantic city of Bejapore, by a visit from one of the piesent rnkis of 
India. Upon a recent occasion, the honours paid to tlic governor of Bombay bad nearly 
proved fatal to the mouldering piles tottering to their foundations, and iin.ible to .stand 
against the thunder of artillery. 

Amidst the objects of curiosity preserved at Bejapore, is a large gun, formec o 
mixed metal, of which there is said to be some portion of gold, and a ^ery consideiable 
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quantity of silrer. The weight is forty tons, and it is allowed to be the Idfgeftt pieoe/df 
ordnance of the same description in the world. This splendid gun was the ^ork of 
Chuleby Roomy Khan, an officer in the service of Hoossein Nizam Shah, at Ahniud?» 
nuggur : the mould in which it was cast is still in existence, and lies neglected in the 
garden of the tomb of the founder, which has been converted into quarters for an 
English officer. This gun is supposed to have been taken, in 1562, by Ali Adil Shah; 
and many persons who visit Bejapore regret that such a splendid specimen of the art 
of canon-founding in India, at the distance of three hundred years, should be allowed to 
remain neglected on the dilapidated walls of a city so little known as Bejapore, instead 
of being placed in some conspicuous situation in England, where it would attract the 
admiration of the whole of Europe. Others are of opinion, that we should commit an 
act more worthy of a despot than a generous conqueror, in adorning our capital with 
the spoils of foreign countries; and are better pleased that the gun should remain 
surrounded by buildings coeval with itself, and associated with its history. There can 
be no doubt that the loss of this gun would inflict the deepest sorrow and mortification 
upon the native inhabitants of Bejapore, who, both Moslem and Hindoo, approach it 
with great reverence, paying almost divine honours to a power which inspires them with 
awe and veneration. It is styled Mulki Mcidan, or IMoolk e Mcidan, Sovereign of the 
Plain; and English officers visiting Bejapore, have seen, with surprise, the natives 
advance towards it with joined hands, and devotion in their countenances. One of 
these gentlemen observes, that while flowers were strewed on the bore, the forepart of 
the muzzle was smeared with cinnabar and oil, and there were marks, as Avell as odours, 
of lately-burned perfumes, which plainly indicated that Jiu ofl'ering had been made to 
the spirit residing in this w^arlikc shrine. The gun is enriched with inscriptions* and 
devices, in the florid style which characterizes Oriental embellishments of tliis nature; 
the portions not thus ornamented, present a surface so smooth and polished as to be 
absolutely slippery ; and the sonorous sound of the metal proves the large proportion of 
silver of which it is composed. It is a common practice among young European officers, 
to effect an entrance through the mouth of this enormous piece of ordnance, the inte- 
rior being furnished with a seat for their accommodation : it will contain five persons 
without much crowding ; but the occupants, while enjoying themselves in their shady 
retreat, are often ejected by a very summary process. Some mischievous wight on the 
outside, moves the rings, striking them against the gun. The sound produced is tre- 
mendous, and the vibrations so distressing, that out conic the whole party as if they 
were shot. 

On the visit of Sir John Malcolm, during the period of his viceroyship at Bombay, 
the Satara Rajah, who holds the surrounding territories under the British govern- 
ment, directed that this gun should be fired off, as an appropriate salute. Though 
not charged with more than half the weight of powder which its chamber could contain, 
the concussion was awful ; it shook many of the buildings to their foundations, and the 
terrified inhabitants, as the reverberations rolled along, expected to see the domes and 
towers, survivors of former shocks, come tumbling about their oars. It is said by the 
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natives, that MooWi c Meidan had a sister of similar size, named Kurk o Budglee, 
Thunder and Lightning, and that it was carried to Poonah. No trace, however, remains 
of this less fortunate twin ; if it ever existed, which is doubtful, it must have been 
melted down long ago. A model of the Sovereign of the Plain has been brought to 
England, and forms a part of a very noble collection of curiosities in the possession of 
an officer of the Bombay army. 


SIIERE SIUH^S TOMB AT SASSERAM. 


The town of Sasseram is situated in the district of Shaliabad, which forms a portion of 
the picturesque and fertile province of Bchar ; it is about thirty-four miles to the south 
of Buxar, and the new road from Calcutta to Benares runs directly through it. 
Strangers travelling through the Bengal presidency do not, until after they have 
passed the city of Patna, come upon any of those wonders of Moslem arcliitecture for 
which northern India is so justly celcbiatcd. 

The majestic solemnity and so])er plainness of the dark grey pile which rears its 
dome-crowned roof over the remains of the most remarkable personage of his day, arc 
indicative of the anti(iuity of the building, for at this period marble had not entered 
into the composition of the imperial edifices of llindostan. This splendid material was 
sparingly used in the time of llumaioon. Akbar employed it with a more lavish hand ; 
but it was not until the reign of Shah Johan tliat it was piled in the rich profusion 
which excites so much dclighti'il surprise in the scenes where that tasteful monaich 
reigned and revelled. The tomb of Slicre rises in the centre of an immense reservoir 
of water, three or four hundred yards square. This tomb is surrounded by a high 
embankment, constructed of the earth whieh was dug out of its foimdatiou ; and along 

each side there runs a flight of stone-steps, allording access to the ^^atcl from cv(iy 

part. The tomb is raised upon a sipiarc platform in the centre of a terrace, approached 
from the water by handsome flights of steps, and it was formerly connected uith the 
main land by a bridge of fi\e arehes, the remains of which appear in the accompanying 
engraving. The angles of the platform are flanked by low cupola’d towers, and there 
is a small but very handsome arched gateAv<iy leading to tlie bridge. 

The tomb itself is octagonal, and consists of two stories beneath the dome, each 
having a flat terrace running round it, adorned with small pavilion-like turicts, open at 
the sides, and cupohiM at the top. The summit of the dome was originally crown 
with one of these cupolas, supported mKui lour slender pillars, and addin^ an a 
grace and elegance to the massive edifice below. The tomb is coustructet o s , 
furnished from the neighbouring hills, and very neatly joined together, t ^ 
tute of the carved work which gives so florid an appearance tO the e a ora y 
mented mausoleums of Agra and Delhi. The small cupola’d turrets have a coating 


of 
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Stucco, intended in till piobability to receive tliose blue enamelled tiles which are seen 
* m the decorations of buildings of this period, and with which similar cupolas springing 
round the tomb of Akbar are covered. The interior is equally plain, containing several 
sarcophagi, in which the enterprising Aflghan and his family lie enshrined. 

In the absence of bridge or boat, the natives have a curious method of ferrying 
themselves across the ta»ik to Sherc Shah’s tomb ; they insert the four legs of a char- 
poy^ or bedst(‘ad, into earthen vessels, called kedgeree pots, which float the raft, and, 
seating themselves upon it, they paddle over, taking care, of course, not to strike the 
jars, as a single fracture would send them at once to the bottom. The redundance of 
foliage now springing through the interstices which time has made in the basement 
story of Shere Shah’s tomb, aflbrds melancholy indications of its approaching demo- 
lition. Should tlicsc shrubs he permitted to remain, the rapidity of their growth will 
soon undermine the foundation, and in a very short time the ruins of this splendid 
building will choke up the surrounding tank. 

Shere Shah, like; many other Tvloslcm princes, did not leave the care of his ashes to 
p()st(n’ity, hut constructed liis mausoleum during the flourishing period of his reign. He 
inherited tlic district of Sasscram from his father Hussein, who had received it as the 
reward of his services to the subahdah of Jaunpore. lie distinguished himself at a very 
early period of life, and his original appellation of kerid was soon lost in the more 
popular title bestowed upon him in consequence of an exploit with a tiger, which he 
killed a single stroke of his sabre, uliilc at a hunting party with Mahmood, who hat! 
raised liimself to the sovcrcignl y of Beliar. From this time he was known by the name 
of Shore Khan : Sherc .signifies lion, a title frequently given to the slayers of those 
savage beasts, and whicli was subsequently won by the brave and unfortunate Afkiiu, 
the first husband of Nour Mahal 

Shere Khan was an Allgliaii by descent, of the Ghorian family, and it is said, that 
in a visit to the Moghul camp in the days of Baber, he conceived the design of wre.sting 
the empire from the desecndant.s of Tamerlane, and restoring it to the race of its carher 
sovereigns. Prosecuting this design through various vicissitudes of fortune, during 
fifteen years of imi’emittiiig >varfare, he at length achieved his object, and, driving the 
unfortunate Ilumaioon into exile, scatc‘d himself upon the throne of Delhi. Had Shere 
Khan succeeded to the empire of Hiudostan by descent, he would doubtless have won 
the afiection of his con tern porarie.s, and the admiration of posterity; but the nobler 
qualities of his mind were obscured by ambition ; he thirsted for pow'cr, and obtained 
a throne at the expense of many crimes, staining the royal dignity by acts of treachery, 
necessary perhaps to secure the povsition in which lie had placed himself, hut unjustifi- 
able 111 themselves, and odious in the ejes of the people. 

Though little scrupulous in his private conduct, and reckless of the means whicli 
promised to maintain his sovereignty, Sliere Shah w as not unmindful of the public weal, 
and endeavoured, by tl e establishment of many useful institutions, to reconcile the 
people of India to liis usurpation. He encouraged commerce, by affording merchants 
from distant countries facilities for travelling, and for the transportation pf their goods, 
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by making roads, and building caravanserais, after the n.oilel of those ivhicli existed iu 
Persia. From Bengal and Saunargaum to tlu, 

distance of three tliousand English miles, he ting a „oll at the end of every two miles 
planted the road with fruit-trees, and secured aecoinmodalion for men and entile tit etiel’i 
stage of the journey. A certain number of domestics were nndutained at these senis 
and the charges were regulated by law. lie introduced convenient weight.s and m'ea’ 
sures, and established horse-posts for the conveyance of infclligomtc to government 
which acre also availabh; to private individuals, as the medium of correspondence with 
remote districts, which had hitherto been attended with great difficnltie-, and had 
proved a serious hindcrance to commercial speculations. 

Tlic death of Shcrc is variously related : by some writers it is averred, that, being a 
very expm-t marksman, and fond of firearms, he made an essay witli hij own hands’of 


the capacity of a larj^e piece of ordnance sent to him from Bengal; the gun bein-- too 
lieavily charged, burst when the match was applied, and a fragment striking the eniporer 
killed him ou tlie spot. Ferishta attributes the catastroplic to a dillerent eausi', and 
tells us, that Shore’s death was occasioned by the linrsling of a shell, which blew np a 
ponder magazine of a battery iu wliich lie stood, Avhilc laying siege to Kalliinmr one 
of the formidable bill-fortresses of Bnndclkbund, and supposed to bo tlic strongest place 
of defence iu lliudostau. Tlie narliko' mouareh, though desperately wounded, allowed 
not liis spir t to share in his bodily siilfcrings, but still continued to cheer ou his troops 
to th(! attack. The place was Aigoronsly assaulted, and in tlie evening the soldier’s 
dying moments wore soothed by intelligence of its reduction. Exelaiining, “ Thanks 
to Almighty (jod/’ he breathed Ins last. 


THE CITY OF NAIIUN, VIEWED FROM THE NORTIF. 

Nauun is the capital of Sirmoor, tliat is, the chief town of a small raj, and, though 
diminutive, is considered one of the best-planned and best-built cities in India. It is 
approached through a very ])ietnres(pio, well-watered, and fincly-'vooded valley, and, 
occupying the summit of a rock, it oomimiiids on all sides most exti'usive and bcantitul 
views. The country round about is intersected w ith valhys and ra\ines, clothed iu tlic 
richest luxuriance of foliage and verdure, the Deyrah Dhoon stretching out in the dis- 
tance to the soutli-cast, and tlic comparatively lo'v belts ol lulls in the neighbourhood 
affording very pleasing specimens of mounlain-sccnerv. Ihe mad leading to the town 
is exceedingly steep and narrow, cut iiiconvenieutly u[) a very preei[)itous aseent, whidi 
elephants, liowever, contrive to mount, even when laden with baggage. Ihe stria ^ 
have somewhat the appearance of stairs, so numerons ari' the steps occasioned \y t ic 
unevenness of the rock on which they are built; and though accustomed 
disdain of obstacles of this kind, we were surjnised to J'ce the [irincipal m a )ita 
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riding about on horseback and inoiuilcd on cdcpliants, as if the place were adapted for 
sucli recreation‘s. 

The lajali, who is indebted to Brilisli aid for tlie rescue of his dominions from tlie 
niioorlvas, is e\ei‘(‘dlng]y [lolilc and attenli\e to lhirop(‘ans pa>sing Ids way, affording 
tlu 'in all tlie M'>sistaue(‘ in Ids [)()^^er. lln is ratlu'r in au impo\ erisin'd condifion, his 
tend OIK'S consisting cliic'tly of the thinly peo[)]ed and scantily cnltivated mouiitjuii 
r('gions b('h\('('n l)e\ ra and lbnjoi-e; but u hih‘ complaining, and Avitli some reason, of 
the scantiness of ins rmenues, Ik* contriM's to cut a tignre wldeli he trusts will impress 
Ins European \isitants uitli a due notion of his consi'ipieiici*. 

d'lu're are It'W things more alisurd than liu* inter\K;us which occasionally take [»laco 
between nativi* potentates and tlu'cixil or military Iniropean t rax ellers w ho may chance 
to [lass tiirongh some uanote pnm'ipablv. d'iic* latter are usually in a most deploralile 
state of tlishabilh* — loitmia'o' it tlu'y haxe a deei'iit eoaf. to mount n[)on the oeeasion, 
A long joii!-n{‘y, ill all prohahilily, has s, ally deteriorated the appearance of tlie cattle 
and the followi'i's, and tin* toniisl would willingly relinquish the liononrs which are 
llirnst upon him. The raj.di, on tin* (C.iier liand, is anxious to evhihit as a person of 
IniportaiH'e, and, haxing gixen due m/iiee oi ]ie3 inti'udi'd xisit, jiays Ins ri'spi'ets to the 
rep. CNentatixe of (i.eat Britain with all tlie pomp and eirenm3tanee Avhieli Ik- can eoni- 
mand. Tin eax alo.nh'^ on tluse oe(‘a^lon3 are generally ('xei'i'dingly pa I to eain;', and 
alford au iln[)l'^l'lg di-plav of eh'phanis liandsomely eaparisoiu'd, oriiaiiietPed litters, 
gaud ilx -dress(.‘d lit.opei"', and er<.)wd^ of men on (oot, hi andi'*iiiiig sxxnrds, sihco’ m.iees, 
and rusiy inatehloeks ; wliile the deep and rapid sounds of the kc't t le-di unis, and tlie 
shiill blasts nt' tin; 1 1 ump(‘l s, eoine ii[)oii the ear in wild aiidwailike melodx . It 
neeesvarx , not ‘u itlislanding 1 he mimeroiis diseri'panees aptii'ariii'- in the s]i;i])(' (if ra ' ..eil 
i(dlow { r^, and the ('on -eiousiK'^s of { In* unlit in'->s of 1 1 ax elliiig cost nine lor the ri'ccpl loii 
(/f a xisit of state, to pieserxe a steady eonntenaiiei', siiiei* laughter xvonld appe.n 
iinsemnly, aiKi eeilanilx would not be atliilmled to llie ii'^ht cause, ddn; rap.h ol 
Xahiin is ratlnr jiroiKl of liis Killar, or foilnss, and iiexi'r fails to inxite fairopea.i 
strangers to [>a\ bim a xisit in it, and to inspect In^ uoops. d'he hitii r aia* neilln'i' veN* 
niinu'roiis iioi' Ingldx diseipliin'd, and their appeaiani'e readily aeeoniit ed lor the facility 
with whieli tlie more maitial Scabs and (dhooikas posv('><ed llnanselxes of the territories 
of the raj Within x 'cw of the toxxn n. the inll-loi t la ss of d\'1o(‘k, four thousand ('ight 
hni!(ii>d .I’Ki lihv-fonr lia ^ aboxj* the h‘\»i ol iIk' s, a, whi(‘h cost the lixes of hair 
ill’ll vh okK‘‘'i > in il s ( apt 'irt' dnriiie Hi' (ihooika war. hlu' lid! ol’ tlicse hraxe nu'ii is 
coiioi ".ee ated b\' a lolix oIk whah i.iaiks then' graxes, dug on the hank ol a 

spaiafci, tank, in the xei\ e(, litre of tin* fo, n of Aahiin; a scene full of nielanelioly 
inS-ji't to ihost* who, 111 llu'ir xxaindering^, e(»m(; suddi'iily upon the remote resting- 
pla< ■ of Kjv n who wi(‘st(d tliese lulls lioin the liightful t\ranii\ of llnir prexlous 
eoiKjiiL ror>. 

Nahmi is situated in latitude 2f) ’ 32' north, longjlinh' 77" lf>' east, forty-six miu's 
ino 1 li-])x -X' evt of Saharnnpore. Tlu'ie is a lohaahly good road from tins ])Iac(' to 
ISiibaihooj the o^tensd)lc lesidcncc of the political agent, and there arc bungalows upon 
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tliis road for tlic iicconunodiitioii of tra\ oilers. Njiln,,, is • 

it h ratlior iiicoiivcMiiontly warm, uotwillistaiidiii- its ol(>\atnrr ])iit 

thousand foot al)0\c the lo\(>l of tlio soa ; it is ;,]s,) exposed i,, 

winds, and during- one period of the year the jine-i-'s o. H "* 

... * .1 r ' ^tie iieiLrimoiii hood :in‘ i::-" - 


nated with inalarm. 


ipiv-. 


Siihatlioo, wlileli is tlie most nm-theily Ivaropmi 


)llss;\|,ir, 
'U'd and 


Kl.ol.n.r, is situotod ut tl.r .h^aoco orio,,,- .nan-lH. r.o.a'NL’r,, 

Siith'j river; and our ])aitv were indiiei'd to iiavaM^ij tn H 

• ,1 1- ‘ T, . * ' h-uiipore, iiK'u- 

tioiH'd m the sueoeediiie^ i)a;;(‘s. Kampore -s t!ie e'mitMl 

... ‘ ennntn of ! 

w’hieii lies Jor tlie most part willuii Hie lli.nalava, and is e\eo m1i i* 

nioiuitainuus; tlio town a u:,i;v,u ■Ji;,,,. of land, o„ tl„. |,.|t Sui|,.' 

Tins idacc consists clnclly of one l,ro:i,l s; , o I,.,'] 

houses, and fonnin- a crcsccnl, llic |,al.icc of il,c i.iul,, a -iibst, I Imi "hi .malf' 
Inuldiiiy, sliuidni^- in a coiniiiaiidiiiy j)o.,|mM. Taoiiu.ic ho.isis four |,1, > dcdic'iM 
to iMaliadco and Kalcc, ll.c deities ,-lMr|K «o,^lu|,|ud li,nm;a,out tf, u/, 
tliou,;Ii under dill'erent aiipellal ions. (.)„ ai'eouiil of ,(s eo„lin,-,I vit„,,|io,i, |1,„ „(i,llv 
lilaeed cily only veeciM-s tlie .si,n duriii;.': si\ Imurs of the d,,y, a enviinislanre uliieli oeea- 
sioiisoreaUaiialioii of leiii|ieralnre. 'i'liere ,s a eoiisidorable iiininifirlu,,. ,,1 lilaiikejs am! 
\>oulloi\-elu(lis ean-ied mi at J!ain|)ore, and, siiain;e to say, tlie mi n u i;,,, ^||||„l|l. s,i 
tiny eoiiifoilalily at Iiumc ein|iloy(d In tlieir easy t:l^k, ulnle the uomci u,,! o„lv iinfonii 
■111 the household drudy, r \ , hut labour aUo lu the llelds. 

The breadth of the Suthp at Itampore >lw'o him Ir ■(! and elew-n lent, and dniiiiy tlie 
summer months is ent^sed In a jhoola, or sw my-ln'idye, ulneli isen't.is! in .M.iv and 
('m[daned until the eai ly part of Septenilier. Tiie rnm' henuis to snJ! m Al.ucf, and 
dni'iny June, duly, and Auyust, tin' slri’ani I'eaclit's its lieinht, .uid, it .nl i\'d Imfitl h\ 
tli(‘ dnsolnlion of vast tiehK of snowmn the lliaialay.i, mils a! > :■' m a d.nk tfiod 
A yi'.idii.d ('onimeiieement of the suiivitlmy of I In' v, aters i.iIon pfe- ie (],(• ('iid ofSep. 
ti'iidier, and tin' sh’eain n low and eh'ar iiidil tii-e elo^'- td’ !'eli na, ,< no liiKhn; 

(Itiiiii ; tlu'se moiitlis, but the passant' aejoss tin i1\m’ n t'lh :■ i i: - . . 

'miialo oi’ lidloeh, Jiitlat ed with air, on w li'cli a MiiyV pei m n, tt'X' ; 
ei'iii, can he eon\e\e<l. The latter tlirt/ws Imuse'f on li.' h ei'f .rli 
dirt'eK ils etjur^e hy the I’ajud aetioii (»t' In , ids'! la tlit' i^.i'er, .n'l'-li (• 
leet in It'iiyth, ^\]lleh he holds in Ins jlyht Iiaiid. lie (hiis eto" ^ If' 
hid it IS sometimes ueeessarv to lanueh two oi tliiet' ■'Isiie- i *' i! 

Oileet iially to .stt'iu the toree e! tlu* ('iii'r 'id. ddn'p. S'ei ‘j\ ui'.i'd'i 
ol lilt* terryinaii, resting his tni the ^\]\], ai'd ilit' tan! 'U'd Lw t-i' 
hdl (‘utire, serve to support and j)re\ent In e lo'iii I s my wetti'd. 'i 
ot tilt' luirstiiiy of the skin, iu whleh e\eut tin' juisn'iiper wor'd he i;i a di^ayi I'eahlt' 
|)i ('(licaineid , tor tlu' veioe]t\m)f tin' eurrt'id i^ ^o yrt at, and tlie im r 'o l,.i' ol locisv, 
that au t'xpt'ri swnmnu'r would searcelv siieeeed iii leaeliim: 11 e slioie 1 - ii iiatnes 
rank cross the ft'rry, a seat is [uepared hv ladiiiiy two ur nmr-’ ^k e^ i > ellu'r, ami 
fhon placing a charpoy, ur eomnioii bedstead, across them. 


<■) ilie liKle 0} a 
•a V 111) flic feiry- 
ir! f !.r skill, ai d 
)\ a paddle 1 hree 
■ ' v'.nn w ]| li east', 
r. I t'adci iiioH' 


stiiiK' daimt'r 
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THE VILLAGE OF K U K S A L F E. 

This villa‘i:ej which is well built, and Avhich stands at the height of seven thousand 
eight hundred and sixty feet above the SL.i-levcl, is one of tlie largest of the class usuallv 
found in tlie ITinialaya, consisting of at least thirty liouses, with a population amounting 
to nearly three liuiidred persons. It is seated on a idain of eousiderable dimensions on 
the lett hank of the rocky ravine which jorins tlie channel of the Jumna, surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of mountains piled one upon another, some dark with rock and 
forest, and others shining in all tin? bright resplendence of eternal snow; it is reached 
by an extremely steep and rough road, vhleli presents a magnitieent view in front. 
Although the winters are said to be very s(‘\ere, and the temperature always rather low^ 
Kursalcc is a place not only of great b(,‘auty, but ahundance, being cidtivated into a 
perfect garden, well wooded uitli Inxiiriani IVnit-trces, which, while thej^ add so much 
attraction to the landscape, arc jilcasingly associated with ideas of wealth and eiunfurt 
to those vvlio live heneath their shade. 

The pcopl(‘ of Kursalee have now become much accustomed to the visits of European 
strangers on tluur route to tlie source of the Jumna, and it is the custom for the jiriu- 
cipal inhabitants to come out to meet the pilgrims, of v\hatcver religion, vvlio pass 
through. Idle Hindoos are exceedingly tolerant in tliclr faith, and are, generallv 
speaking, eager to extend the benefits to be derived from their gods to everybody vvlm 
comes ill their way; and though conversion is not exactly tlicir object — for to be am 
thing but a pariah, the followers of llrahiua must he born in the faith — desire to enlist 
votaries in his service. Accordingly all who choose to submit to it, are daubed on the 
foixdiead witli the distinguisliing mark of yellow ochre, denoting the j)cculiar tliakoors, 
that is, the heads of tlie doctrine to which they subscribe, some iucliuiiig to one sict, 
and some to another. The Hindoos in the service of European strangers joyfully avail 
themselves of this testimonial of their near ajiproach to wliat they consider to be one of 
the most holy places in the world. Christian pilgrims dispense with the ceremony 
altogether ; but -wliile omitting any mark of respect to tlie pagan deities of the scene, 
it will be veiy long bcfoi’c the hill-pcophi will believe that motives connected witli 
science, or mere curiosity, liave induced them to submit to the toils and dangers which 
religious zeal seems alone sufficient to surmount. 

At a short distance from Kursalee, tlic eelehratcd hot-spring occurs which issues 
from the bi d of a ton cut that joins the Jumaa at a place called Banass. This toiTcut 
rushes from tlic cleft of one of the mountains wliich licni in a small valley, or rather 
dell, and rashes down in one unbroken volume from a licight of at least eighty feet : 
the hot-spring whicli issues from tlic base of tlie opposite mountain, and mingles its 
waters with its colder but more impetuous neiglihoiu’, is of a scalding description, and 
will not admit of the immersion of the hand or foot for a single moment. The ther- 
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mometer stands at 144« when phtced in the nearest part of the hot-sprin-^ to its iunc 
• tion with 1 1. rock whence it flows. The water is pure and tasteless, but d.erc appear^ 
to be something ferrugmous in the spring, as the stones are discoloured, some Lino 
encrusted with a black substance. 

The rocks from wliicli it issues arc all quart., surrounded bv gneiss and mica schist 
on every side, except one, down which the torrent rushes, rearing tire rock ns smooth 
as miirblc in its fierce descent. 


Tliis spot is considered by tlic Hindoos to be excccdinjrly liolv, and they arc rapt in 
religious ecstasy, happy in tlio belief that they Juive sccnied the road to heaven while 
the European surveys witli admiration and wo.ider the suhlimo IcatnresAvhieh the great 
Creator of t)m universe ha.s here asscnnhlcal. The vidtli of the ehimnel allowing tlio 
river to spread at this place, renders the stream not so tiiniidluous us above ami hHow, 
and its comparatively tranquil surface forms a phasing eontrast to the furious ti-ihutarv 
vhich rushes into it. The rocks, piling themsehi's one above anollier, m fantastic 
confusion, are peopled by tlioiisands of pigt'ons, wideh, when distuihed, lloek out in 
clouds; and here, a fitting scene for such a guest, the gigantic elk of the^e moiiutains 
finds a ftnoiirite haunt. The country ronud about partakes of tl.e same wild, sublime, 
and savagely romantic (diaractcr. Paths, rough, rocky, and dangerous, ascending and 
descending across the sides of steep precipieex, down to deep ravines, and then winding * 
upwards, lead to a halting-place on a ledgi; or tenaee, whore the hunter may take his 
stand, and watch for an opportunity to slay the imidv-d(‘er, which, though scarce and 
shy, arc sometimes attainalilc; while the traveller in search of tlie picturesque looks 
flowm heights of many hundred or even thouNaiul feel, watching the course of some 
neighbouring rill, which llings itstdf in cascades lo the dark abyss below. The foliage 
of these tremendous solitudes harmonizes well with tlie character of the scene, it is 
sombre, hzviiriant, and lieavv;- but in his wandeniigs tlie pilgrim comes upon rich 
clusters of white roses, while the innunierahlo fanuly of ferns, mingled uith a bright 
\aricty of flowers, spring beneath liis feet. 


TOMB OF MAHOMED SllAlL 

TiiE Burra Gnmbooz, great dome, as it is called by tlic natives, which surmounts the 
massive tomb of the most popular nionarh of the Adil Shall dynasty, forms the principal 
attraction of a city full of wonders. Maliomed Shah was tlic last independent sovereign 
of Bojaporc; he came to the throne at a very curly age, when lie was not moic than 
Ksixtccii, and found a large treasury, a country still nourishing, ami a well-appointed 
army, reported to he two hundred and eighty thousand strong. 

The taste for useless splendour aiul posthumous fame, so remarkably exemplified in 
the tomlw of HiiKlostan, is displiqvcd in the fullest extent iu the mausoleum of 

3il. _ * 
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Maliomod Sii.m1i, wlildi was c(m^t nictcd In tlu' lll'c-tinu) of llic iiionarcli, and under liis 
own :iu''[)i(M\s. Thonjjjli soinowhat liea\ y and (Mindn’uiis in its structure, its ainaziiiir 
s!/!', and the sunnietrv of its proiiort ions, fill the mind with rc\crcntial fecliii'^s: from 
whatsoever point it is survey lal, wJiether near or at a distance, its surpassiiii; ina;;nitude 
reduces all the surroundiu-' olijccts to comparative insi^niilicaiice, while its j;ravc and 
Mth'iiin chaiaeter assimilates vi'ry Jiarmonioiisly with llie desolate ^ramleiir ol the ruins 
w Inch 11 overlops. 

h'h(' Hurra (Inmhooz, wliieli is visible from every point of the adjacent country, 
e\c(M'ds the dome of St. Paurs in diameter, and is only interior to lhat of St. Peter’s 
at Home. It crowns a (juadrani^ulai’ staldy huddiiiir. cinisisl hilc ot a single hall, mu* 
hundred and fil'tv (i'et sc[nar(‘, and, lucludiuii; the (Mipohi, iijiw ards ot a hundred and 
Id’ty ha t in height, ^riierv' an' tour oetm^onal tovvi'i’s, one at each aiiL^h', each is sur- 
mounted hy a donii', and eoulains a spir.al staircase, hy which the ascent to the root 
may he made' : tliouyh there' is more of appariitt solidity than of ch'yance in this huild- 
Ill^^ its ornaments m’c rich and a[)propriat(‘, nom' are introduced vvliK'h could injure it> 
simidicity ; and, allo-ethcr, thoiv are' few of the' .Aloslem remains inimlia more' strikiiii; 
or sph neliel than the' sc[)ulchre of iMahomeel Shah. Unlort unately, the' j)rodij.,noiis’ 
w i'i-dit eifthe dome’, and possibly the hadne's^ ol the foumlat ion, hay e' l e’dnced thcwhnlei 
fahrie* tei a slate' of ^n'lu'ral dccav ; an ollice'r, visit iiej; Ih'janore' a h'w ye', ns a^o, re’[)e)rts 
that the' piimarv yvalls are' imt only split in some' jilae'e s thremyli and 11iroin,di, hut also 
in a parallel ehre'ction tee tlu'ir faces, see that in all preih.ihility, ami at no elistant pe-riod, 
the' wlmle' will come' instantancemsly to the* ^ae>und. h’he' teiiiih is raised upon a terrae'e 
etf ai’anite twee humlreel yarels sepiarc ; he'lenv are many ydeienny ('hamhe'rs, now almost 
e'liethe'.'l up with rubbish, but the' epiaelraiit^de in fi'ont ed' the mai’i buihliii^^ is we'll hc'pt, 
ami aeloriicd with fountaius, and on the' yve-ste-rn sieh' the re' is a secemel te rrace', Icaelnii^ 
to a ineA.|ne eorrcspoudini: in form with the mausolcnm, but ace'oiiijianicel by two slii;lit 
.emi ch'aa'mt niinars, which j^nve y,’rae'( and lij^htiu’ss te> the y\ hole'. The' sare’eiphaj^iis eit 
Mahomed Sh.di is place'd upon a raised platform of pfi'amic, nneler a waaiden canopy, m 
till' centre' of tlie Iiall ; ein Ins n’aht, are the' tombs of Ins son anel daiiyhter-in-hnv , on 
the h It , t ho'^e* of a favourite dam'mji;-p,irl, his daughter, and liiswih'; the' yv hole are 
eovei'vd with holy earth hron^dit from IMee'ca, nnxi'el with samlal-w'ooel dust; hut 
althooL;]! thi^ s(»j-t e'f pla^le'i'iin^ maye'\e*it(' the admiration of the’ deyont disciples ol the 
[)roph't, i! ;^ive‘s the monume'nts a ycry nu'an appe'araiu'C ; the caimjiy oye'r that ol 
Mahomcei Shah is saiel to have.' been of solid silver; but, haviiia,' lallcn a prey to the 
rapae-ity of tlie* Mahi’attas, a slimmed' Inmdihr materials was sulistitute'el. The sur- 
rounehu;i; w ails are' emhelhsjied witli luscrpil ions trenn tlic Koran, in alto-relievo; the 
eharae'ters lioinu; e:ild('d ami raised iipein a dci'p-blm' ^n’onnd of enamel, ien’iiied hy a 
Inpml coatini:: of lapis lazuli; the ^edd ornaments lieantiiully interwove'ii to;^ctlicr, and 
e'.iil)!)-scel upon this sjijciuhd material, produce a very line ellcct, and arc iutrodiucd 
w it h c;r(’at jmli::ment. 

The present inhabitants of Tlejaporc retain a more lively recollection of Mahomed 
Shah th:in ( f any of Jiis prcdcccssorii ; he h represented to have been a ])i’ince of pecu- 
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liarly amia1)lo character, and to l.avo possesses] tliosc virtnos most in ostocin anion-^st 
Asiatics : 1.0 is cxt.dlcd for l.is wisdom, l.is jnsticr, u.ul, ubovo all, for his n.miifinMUv • 
and thon^d. the ci.r.nnstancc of l.is b(‘in^,^ tho last n.dopcubont priiu-c of Ib'iaporo .nay 
account for the ^dory Mliioli cncliclcs bis name, as be uas also the b(‘st kn..un ..fall the 
princes of the Ad.l Sliab dynasty, no may snppoH- that be leally merited the eommen- 
dations wbieb aim lavished upon l.is memo.-y. Dnimo tlu‘ mIioI,. of his rei:;.., lie kept 
„p a n-ood nndei’standin- Aiitb the :\Ioj;ul en.j.ere,,- Shah .lehan, uho.n "he eonrted 
throned, the medinm of bis favomate Mm, Dura. The nitimaey and eoididei.ee nhieh 
existed between the soverei-n of Ibjapore and this imfoi-tunate imnee, (‘\cited the 
padousy of Anrung/ebe, mIio, independmit of Ins ambitions desire to bnn- all the 
Mabomim'dan kingdoms of ludia under bis own sway, entiatained a personal hatred to 
those moiiarebs who espoused the iiiUnvsts of Ins brother; and the enmity Ihiis drawn 
upon Ik’japore, A\as openly (li^p1a\ed at the i:rst eoinenient opportnmiy. .Mahonu'd at 
his death was suee.'eded by bis son, \li Add Shall 11 , at this time imuteen \('ars of 
age. The lesonrces (d' the eonnliy W( m* still considerable ; he had a well-idled tivasinw 
a fertih' terri1(-r\, and Ins army, had it lieen propeily eonemitrated, was pow.afnb Tin' 
troops, uiiibrtnmitely, wev greatly dnided, larg.' bodies being emploxid in redneing 
tb(' reiVaetoiy /a. miiidai-^ of the (hinmlie. All Adil Shah mounted tlu' tliione witlioui 
aiiv eompbiiH'nlary i'(‘!i ri'inae, or tin' ol)^e:'^ anee ol' the homage wbieh Ariingzi'bi' ])!’e 
tended to elaiin liy rigid oi‘ an admission loan Malmined Shall, bdic Moglnils imme- 
diately ga\(' viiit that be was not tin' "oii ol the late king, and that il was ineuinhi'nt 
upon tlie emp.'ror to mmiinate a sneeesMir. " d’liis war,’' obse.wes the hislonan, ‘‘ upon 
the j.avl of the Alogte.ils, appears to lia\(‘ hem niori' {‘oniph'telv di'^titute ot apologv 
than any that is eommonl} found e\eii in the unprincipled tiansaetioiis of Asiatic 
gr)\ ei'iiinents.” tt is said, that, (Ui the iinal ri'diietion of Ih'japore, tin' eoinpK'ior 
leeeiM'd a s('\eie I'cproof from the lips of his b'uonnte danghli r Ihi.islnig I'f the 
^neelsswlt!l wliieli PioNidi'i.ei' had eiouned hi'- anils m ev( la (jiiaiter, and of hn 
In'Uitie,, ]i\ the ('xtiiietioii rt'llm so\ ereigid_\ . .‘u'conipbshed <ill the ohjt'ets ol Ins anil)n 
lion, and Mibdiied amt d. t li' oned every poweiliil king t hronghont llimlostan and the 
Deccan, the Pegnm idisc'ved, “ ^ onr Maj.^ty, it is ti lU', is tin' eoinpioror ol tin' w oi Id , 
but yon IniM' depai’ted lomi tin’ whi' [lobev ol your ilbistimiis ani'isiors, wlio, when 
tlu'V subdued kiiiudoms, ma.di' tlie possi s'^oi > ot t heni tlu'ir snbjeets and li ibiitai les, and 
thus bceanu' king of kings, wliib' aoii are now only a simple iiioiiaieli, without loval 
suhjeef.s to tiav YOU homage,’^ Aninng/.ebe, we aie told, was toiedilv s.nnk with tin 
jiistlee of this ri'inark, w bicli oeeasnmed him m) nnieh imeasinm-', that he (otild not 
Tell all! from cxprcsbiiig Ins displeasure at the dt'Jiveia ol sent inieiils so moitilviim to 
bis vanity. 
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COOTUE MIN AR.-DELIII. 

The beauty and grandeur of tlie splendid column which rises in towering majesty amid 
the ruins of Old Delhi, has been nni\(Tsal]y acknowledged: it is supposed to be the 
highest in the world. The base, which is circular, forms a polygon of twenty-seven 
sides, and the exterior is fluted to the third story into twenty-seven circular and 
angular divisions, the flutings varying in eacli compartment. There are four balconies 
running round the pillar, the first at ninety feet from the ground, the second at one 
hundred and lbi*ty, the third at one hundred and eighty, and tlic fourth at t\Ao Imiidred 
and three feet : tlie summit was crow ned with a majestic cupola of red granite, but 
tliis, at the time in which the present view was taken, had fallen in, aud docs not appear 
in the plate. The entire height of the Minar is tw o hundred aud forty-two feet. The 
stone of which this niagnilicent ^hlhir is comiiosc d, is principally red granite, hut there 
is an admixture of black and wdiitc marble, the upper division being entirely formed of 
the latter material. An irregular spiral staircase, in which tlierc arc many openings 
for the admission of light and air, leads to the top; but this ascent, only a short time 
ago, was difliciilt, and even perilous, in consequence of the dilapidated state of the 
building. Tlie British government, however, with a praiseworthy desire to rescue so 
valuable a relic of antiquity from impending ruin, caused tlie flight, whieli consists of 
about throe hundred steps, to be restored. The undertaking was somcw liat dinicult : 
Major' Smith, of the lingincers, who w as employed in superintending it, being obliged 
to remove .several of the large stones near the foundation. 

Tlie remains of an unfinished mosque in the close vicinity ot the ^liiiar, and the 
absence of any authenticated account of these various buildings, have i^iseii rise to the 
uumerou? conjectures whicli puzzle the mind, while eoutemplatiiig this mysterious 
wonder springing put of darkness and oblivion. To the eastward extends a court 
.enclosed by. a high w all, and surrounded on two sides by arcades formed of pillars, in 
the richest style of Hindoo architecture; tin' domes aro particularly elegant, and were 
evidently formed before a kuowd<’dg(‘ of tlie jiriiicqdcs of the arcli had reached the 
country; arcades of the same description, hnt v^ith little ornament, extend to the south 
and cast of the Minar. Close under the tower, the remains of one of those superb 
portals!, common to tlie buildings of ike i\Ioglinls, is seen in the engraving. This 
splendid entrance, and the accompanjdng line of arches, is supposed to he the cast 
front of an intended mosque, wdiicli wa> commenced under the reign of Mohammed 
Ghori, by his viceroy, Cootub, but never completed ; and though of equal antiquity 
with the Minar, there is no sufiicient reason for the bidicf that it was to have been 
attached to it. The archway of this gate is sixty feet in licight, and the ornaments 
with which it is embellished ar ; matchl ss : they are cut with the delicacy of a seal 
engraving, and the edges remain to this day perfectly sharp, and uninjured by the 
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elcnieutal conflicts they have sustained during the lapse of n - . 

which strctclics beneath is of granite, and covcivd w ii,!, insef r 

finished, aceording to the usual style of the Palans, who -!! ".*'m '■'‘"‘■‘‘cly 

and to embellish like jewellers. From the top of the Cootiih' \r '''''' 

• the c,. for .,„lc. over » «. „t J,., 1 „ .foX, ^ 

and Suffer Jung alone remain entire. The rner Jmmm roll- •T-'"? 
the mid.st, making large eurve.s, as it glides, so:-, k, ..1,1,0 ahm.rT' 
the large feudal towers of Sclimgurgh rear their .lark li.rrcte.ri,e„rl!f . ■" ' 

dcui'; and, still farther in the distance, the « hite and .ditteria-'\uw'' ''r*''' 

Delhi apj.ear amidst the dark-green foliage of the snrrouu.hn.r ira-s ^ 

In visiting the Cootub Minar, its astonishing height, snrpnong s'trenglh, the heanty 
of Its proportions, the richness of the matcriaK, the cl,.ganee of .is ornaments ..ml th'e 
dreary giandeur ol the surrounding scene, so eo.„,,l,-tely lill (he nnnd u,t’h almost 
tiimullnous sensations of pleasure, not wh.dly ninioM d inlh an 0, that m.tlun-' more 
secims wanting to increase the interest which it creates; hut ai.enVss al.s,irhcd"in"the 
contemplation of its stately and solemn lieauty, the ahseneo of Iradiiumal talcs coir 
iieclod wiDi .so wonderful a inonimient of past ages, is attmidcl «ith a fe.hng of dis- 
appointment; a void is left in the heart, when hallled iaii.ginatmn ivhmpnsheUhe lain 
attcjupt to dive into the secrets of the time-worn toucr. 


M U S S 0 0 11 E E, FROM L A N D 0 U K. 

leaving Ilurdwar, we travcdlcd up the valley of the Dlioon to Hjc village of 
liajpore, at the foot ot the Sf'CoiHlary clirun of the Himalaya. Part of oiir joiiniev con- 
(liieted us througli a tliick forest of lofty trees, auiid \ihicli wc foiuid the rliodoth iidroii 
in lull bloom, togetlier willi other strangers to the plains of India. The umlenvood uiis 
composed of richly flowering plants, and tlie air came loaded vitli (lie rramaiice of llie 
eoninda, whose vliito starry blossoms are redolent with perfume, wliioh is sometimes 
almost Ojiprcssive to tlie sense. The fruit of flic cornnda, which in ils add .state 
resembles that of the black currant, is sacct and aclkllaumrcd, allordiiig ahmnl.nit and 
delicious lood to wild liogs and paroquets, the former Iccdmg eagerly upon it; when 
over-ripe, the berries fall, and cover ti.c ground. 

In some places, the road formed itsidf into an a\cnue, ilic branches id the trec.s 
meeting over-head; near the inhabited portions, however, the jungle lias hLcn chsired, 
and even where it Ims been left to Us natural state, the utmost varitdy ol scenery is to 
bo found in this beautiful valley, part of which is watered hy a dear stream shaded by 
aiders, while tlie turf is enlivened by the amaranth, a hi-ight scarlet and [link flower, and 
several species of the ranunculus. Here, too, may be found large Inislics of sage spring- 
ing from a carpet of thyme, which gives out its ;u-omatic odour to every breeze. The 
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valley of tlic Dlioon has been selected for tlie residence of the political a^ent of the 
province, who, however, takes ridi^-c in the lulls (hiring the hottest period of the year 
— an example followed by all who Imvc it in their power to escape to a better climate 
while the therniometcr is at its liighest altitude. 

The town of Deyrah, the station of the (Jhoorka battalion of hill-rangers, lijis many 
advantages to recommend it, and is celebrated for a temple sacred to the memory of a 
Hindoo devotee who \ias its founder. The pagoda is constructed of stoiii', embellished 
nitb ornaments formed of a peculiar kind of chnnam, made from the shells of cowries 
and resembling vari('g,ited marble. The holy person who built this temple has also won 
tor biinsclt the gratitude' of the [)eoi)ie of thi^ neighbourhood, by the construction of a 
handsome stone tank, which (occupies an acre ol‘ ground, and forms an ornamental, as 
wxll as a most acceptable ])e(pi('st. 

The a'^cent from Deyrah to lt:ij[)ore is so gradual as to be searcc'ly pi'rceptiblc, but 
at this point it becomes more ahjiipt, and is in some jilaces exceedingly sleep, lleing 
provuh'd with gluamts, or hill-ponicN, w e kd’l onr less nsidiil eatlhi below, and, mounting 
these rough but siinsfooti'd animals, ouisehes up to their guidance. Oiir road 

led us up the sides of precipic('s of tin' mo"! romantic chararicr, craggy with rocks, and 
richly clotlu'd w ith trei'^, dcsi'endiiig to tlic bottom of (lecg) and almost uni'itliomablo 
ravines, wdienee, howiwcr, the ear c.i i ditect the ".ound of murmuring stre.mis pursuing 
their eoume through some in'‘-e('ii idiannel. 

The summit ol this ridgi* is ehwated eight thousand fei't above the lev(d of tlu’ sea, 
and from its utmost lieiglit a ulorious bur>t ol ^icw is obtaimal ; the plains below 
stretching far and wide*, and honmh'd on (ul hei’ suh* by the Jnmiiaand the ( l.iiiges, 
wdiieli, at the distama' of forty niih's apai-t, pm sue tlieir toilnoiis career, mil il their 
silvery traces are lost in th(‘ nu'etiiig skies. Al’lcw winding for seaau’al hundred miles 
in a south-easterly (liri'clion, th(‘s(' beaut iliil rivers mute, the .Jumna throwing itself 
into tlie fjanges at Allaliaiiad, tliiis enclosing a very extensive tract of country called 
the Doaab, and by their fertilizing waters remhuing it one of the most productive 
districts in India. 

Turning in another direction to the mountaiu-scinuMT, the xiew is aw^e-iiispiring ; 
lieight rises above ludglit, tin; iiilerseeting valleys sciuii to be interminable, and the mmd 
is almost overpowered with astouishmciit, which, as we survey the gigantic wonders of 
the scone, is not wliolly uumixed wdth a sensation allied to fear. jMiissOurce, the site 
of a station which is now one of the chi(T n'sorts of the visitors from the plains, stands 
at ail elevation of .seven thousand five hundred feet al)o\e the level of t he sea, and is 
situated on the southern facm of tlie ridge, calkal the Landour range, and overlooking 
the ; illage of that name, wdiicli lias been chosen for t he estahlishmcnt of a military depot, 
or saiiitorium for those oflicers and privates bclongingto the llcngal army wlio liavelost 
their health in tlic plains. The barracks arc roomy and comfortahh', and there aic 
commodious bungalow.s for the residence of the ollicers u[)oii duty. The iieighhoiiriiig 
station, distinguished by tlic name of .Mussooi’ce, is daily increasing in size, in cunsi.- 
(jucncc of the great remrt of invalids to this salubrious spot ; but the houses difler vciy 
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mucli in appearance, and are inferior in cle-ance to tluKo i i , 
able bill-settlement. The .hrellin;,^s ercctc.l be tim K,,,. ' ' f’’ ^ 

pared, not inaptly, to gulls’ ncsf.s on the sid(! of a ellir."''ir 
the level places, conipose<l of a few .sipiaiv vards bci,|.r 
the foundation of many of the eottais are bu.lt’ . , : 
picesand there is searecly an enehre-d piece of g,ou,.,| 

looking nature, yet so speedily does the eye become aeeustoincrt!,' tl 

dauger,that ladies galh.palongthen,wilhouteH,ereo,e,,,^ 

boaever, and those of a very frightful nalnr.., do soa,et„aes occur; but i„ rouse, ,uc,„.e 

of the extraordinary activity and .sagacity of the ,l,u„.poi,„.s, a|„.„ j;„ ,, 

usually occasioned by some judicious act on the pait of ll,c n.ler, for ,f leif fo t|,e„i 
selves, they are wonderfully succe.ssfnl in scraiiihling up H.,; s(e,.p sales, or liol,l.,r- „„ 
at roots or otlior projections until assistance can he anhoietl Hkmh, 

Mussoorco is not at present iniidi in(le])te(l to the haud of :ut: the roads are 
irlariii-Iy ^vliite, and tlie appearaina; of the lioiisf^s, i, 

in the iniiiiediato noi-^dibonrliood ones its attraction, s More to spaee than any thin- else* 
the distant prospects arc .splendid, hni the lioiue-sceiu's uant that ('\ipiisile heaiify 
^v]lIell is to 1)0 seen to so nincli porlhetion in Many of tlie \illa-'es of these hills, Tliiae 


are no hjlliard-tables or read in ---rooms at prihseni. m Miissooree, \^hlch is composed 
entindy of private houses, and is nsn.ally tiained the Ci\il, as Jjaiidoiir is tluMMilitaiy 
station. The bazaar, though small, and mg hiiaiited by a .siii-le lairopean tradcsiiiaii, 
is y ell snp])lied -wit h iieees.sarics, and ('ven hixm ies, v. m(‘ and hf'er excejited ; hut if is 
ciihirgliig, new domamls lieing created as the station increases in size, whiK' a moie 
pietnresfjue style of liiiilding may ivnder it e([ual in cxtd'ior attraetion to its nuhtaiy 
neiglihour. Tin’ travidlcr wlio comes suddenly upon a mow of iu-mdniii' is strnek ’witti 
its lieaiity, and the [licturcsipic ap|)(’aranee of its seattcred houses: being Inglier uji, it 
IS sometimes preferred to ?N[ussooree, hut is scarcely at tlu' present ])eriod s(> ugieeahlc 
as a residence; and the per[)otual descemt and ascent to and from the latfir-namcd 
place, uliieh possesses tlie best bazaar, and engrosses all the life and Imstlc of the com- 
munity, are ibniid to be incoin enient. Tlie 1\1 iissoori'e heights arc composed of transition 


limestone, very craggy and bold, and argillaei'oiis seliistas,tlie slate cxeeediiigly crumbling: 
there IS also a large vein of traj) in its Aalhys, for though geologists did not expect to 
find volcanic rocks in the Himalaya, trappean rocks h.i\c hccii discovered in some 
hundred jilaces on tlii.s side of the gneiss, mica, shitig and granite eouiiliy. 

Ko great expense is incurred in Hie hmldiiig of tin' houses at iMii^'^ooree, tlie aliiin- 
dance of timber, (tlioiigli it has j'eceiitlv been cut down vith too iiONjiaiiiig a hand,) 
afhn’ds bc'aiiis and all the ood-n ork, in its immediah' v ieinil v: tin' oak and rhododciuii on, 
the latter attaiiiiiig the size of a forest trii', p 1 \ tlu-^c matmials. J)i)rks mav be 
niadc close at band, sboiihl a jirefenmce be accorded to them o\er the Horn', ^vhieli is 
t^^dy to be dug from tlie adjaeent quarries. JSome Mnropf have been latliei mdor- 
tmiatc 111 the site of their liouses ; others arc more happdy plaeeil, shelfeied iVoni the 
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north wind, whieli, passing over the snowy nioiintaius, exercises a chilling influence 
over every thing exposed to its keen bhisls : the trees on the nortliern side of the range 
are stunted and witliered, but luxuriance and beauty characterize the south ; the one 
being covered with rhododendron rich witli flowers, wliile the other is gloomy with 
pines. 

The splendid tree mentioned in the foregoing i)aragraph bears a maguifleent crimson 
flower, and forms one of the most ])(aiitiful, as wtdl as the most prominent features of 
the scene; the clicrry, ])car, and barla rry are also found. The neighbouring valleys 
and ridges afford, to the lov(‘rs of ticld-s[)()rts domiciled at Mussooree, abundant oppor- 
tunities of procuring every sort of gaiac, altliougli there may be some diflicultics in the 
pursuit : pheasants are exceedingly nmnewms, and of great size and beauty, and those 
wlio arc fond of the study of natural history in any of its dcpiirtmcnts, will find au 
ample field for their labours, in a country ahoiiuding with objects of interest. 

The first European mansion coiisf nuded at iMiissoorec belonged to Colonel Young, 
wlio commanded a Ghoorka corps stationed in the Dhoon ; it was called tlie Potato 
Garden, in consequence of a plantation of (bat useful vegetable, ami remained for some 
years the only habitation of the kind upon the hill. It is very prettily situated, perched 
upon the summit of one of the lower emineiiees, or rather knolls, clustering togetlier, 
and rising one above the other from the Mussooree range. Tliis hill is wooded with 
scattered trees, looking, so judiciously are they placed, as if they were planted for cfl’cct; 
it is loss steep, and belter adaptcal for garden ground, than many of the liaiigiug terraces 
attached to the more recent erections. 


R U 1 N L 1) D E L II I. 


Amidst missliapeu fragments, jirostratc mabscs of blouc — where the mosque of the 
faithful and the pagoda of tlie idolater lie iiidiserimniately together in one wide sea of 
ruin — the circular towers, wdiieli appear in tlie plate, still retain a considerable portion 
of tlieir pristine beauty, and afford a pleasing ladief to the eye, weary of the utter deso- 
lation and liorror extending over so large a surface along the site of Old Delhi. It is 
not known, at the present day, to avIiosc memory tlie monument, occupying the centre 
of the quadrangle flanked by these towers, was raised, but the existing portion shows 
that formerly it must have been a splendid eiubellislinient of this once magnificent 
scene. The tomb is erected upon a terrace or platform, supported by arches, witli a 
round tow^er surmounted by an open cupola at cacli aiq^lc, that wdiich occupies the fore- 
ground of the engraving being the only one remaining in a tolerable state of preserva- 
tion. This beautiful relic of other days is found at the northern extremity of the ruins 
of the former city, and about a mile from the walls of modern Delhi. In the period ot 
its splendour, this ancient capital of the Patau and iMoghul emperors was said to cover 
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a space df twenty square miles, and the ruins are strewed over a plain nearly equal in 
extent. Before the Mahommedan invasion, it had been a place of ^rcat renown, many 
of the remains of Hiqdoo architecture dividing the interest with ibosc of the Moslem 
conquerors : the sepulchres of one hundred and eighty thousand saints and martyrs, 
belonging to the faithful, were, it is said, to he found amidst the wrecks of temples and 
palaces, before all had crumbled into the nndistingnishahlc mass which now renders 
the greater part of the scene so desolate. In the time of its glory, groves and gardens 
spread their luxuriant garlands over a soil now so parched, tliat not a hamhoo could he 
found at the time that the staircase of the Cootuh ]\linar was in too ruinous a state to 
admit of its ascent, to form a scaffolding to reach its summit on the outside. 

The commencement of the last stage of the decline of Old Delhi must he dated 
from the period in wfcich Shah Jchaii founded tlie modern city ; hut, for a long time 
subsequently to the transfer of its inhahitants to its more flourishing ncighhour, it 
retained a portion of its former beauty. In the days of Shah .Tchan, the road through 
A^a'a to Laliore was shaded on either side by a fine avenue of mango trees, and, at the 
distiince of every three miles, a well and a minar offered refreshment and repose to the 
trav(dlcr. Tlie towers and the trees have totally disappeared, and the grisiUr i.umher, 
if not the w hole of the wells, have been choked up and ahamloncd ; so great has been 
the havoc and destruction occasioned by tlie inimerous waiswhieli lone i:nagcd this ’ 
ill-fated portion of lliudostau. The last (h-.eisive battle fought between the Moslem 
and the Hindoo, and which secured to the former the supremacy over Indraput, oeeurred 
six hundred years ago. The work of devastation has continued, w ith lilth' int('rmissif)ii, 
ever since ; the glories of the rataii and JMoglml monarchies lumig often ohscimMl by 
invasions and iTljclliona, while tlic loii!,' s<;rics of reverses and disasters fnllowin- tlie 
reign of Aurungzebe comidetod the catalogue of misfortunes wliich redueod Dollii to its 
present miserable condition. The wrongs of Ibe a iieicut possessors ot the land Imvc 
been avenged in Moslem Wood by tlu; friends and tbc foes of the prophet. To the 
devastation” of Nadir Sbab Kuzzilbasl.es, the work of modern times, those ol the .fimts 
succeeded; while the excesses committed by mercenary troop.s, the Mahrattas and 
Robillas, wlto, being mutinous, ill paid, ami under no discipline or restraint, amt com- 
mitting all sorts of outrages unpunished, filled up the measure of calamity. 

It has been said, that tbc plunder and tbc outrages comimttci )y ^ ""'"y " 
Nadir Shah, and Ahmed Sbab Abdallah, were less destructive than the lavoe pio( mri 
by tlie lawless wretches whom tbc degenerate Moghuls were compr ^ . . . 

tlicir assistance against the more waxlike race which had est<ihlishe( t ' violmit 

neighbourhood : the incursions of these invaders, it has h(ui ohst r\ > , 

tempests which carry everything before them, hut vhicli somi sin i 
' waste and desolation produced by the Robillas rescrnddcd post.lcntn 
each other with undimini.sbed fury, and tli'e 

exposed to their withering breath. The rums wlia i • 
accompanying engraving arc situated withm a sboit - 
the palace of Piroze Shah, which, in addition to its own pcculu 

«« If 
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possession of a Hindoo relic, to whi^ considerable interest is attached. The fortress 
is of great extent, and, amongst other buildings, contains a mosque, erected on the site 
of a Hindoo temple. In the front of this mosque, in the p^ace where it was first 
erected, stands a pillar of mixed metal, about twenty-five feet in height, and embellished 
with ancient and now unintelligible characters. This column goes by the name of 
Firoze Shah's Walking Stick. It is said to have been cast amid spells and incantations 
by an ancestor of the Rajah Paitowra, who was assured by the sages and astrologers of 
his court, that, as long as it continued standing, his children should rule over the 
inheritance which he bequeathed to them. Upon learning this tradition, Firoze Shah 
would not proceed in the work of demolition commenced upon the pagoda, but allowed 
the column to stand in the place where it had been originally erected, in order to show 
the fallacy of the prediction. He strewed the pavement around it with the broken 
idols of Hindoo worship ; these have long since turned to dust, but the pillar still 
remains, a trophy of the victory of the believer over jiaganisin, though no longer the 
proud emblem of Moslem rule— the fe.ble representative of this once powerful con- 
queror being now a tributary to a Christian state. The camp of a British army has 
been frequently pitched amidst the ruins of Old Delhi; and instances of the mutability 
of human glory, not less remarkable than that whicli is perpetuated by Firoze Shah's 
Walking Stick, have been witnessed amid the fragments of these lonely ruins. 

The deliverance of the unfortunate Shah Allum l)y Lord Lake, in 1803, from the 
power of the Mahrattas, again changed the destinies of Delhi, which, since that period, 
has enjoyed unexamided tranquillity. Though the beauty of the scene is diminished,' 
the sublimity of these time and tempest worn ruins is increased by the absence of 
vegetation on the arid plain on which they stand. The Jumna overflows the country, 
but its waters, at this place, ('o not confer fertility, the bed of the river being very 
strongly impregnated with natron ; vegetation is destroyed by the periodical inunda- 
tions ; and, in consequence of the deleterious ctfects of the floods, and the neglect of 
the wells, a great part of the country about Delhi is converted into an ocean of sand, 
through which the camels, plodding tlieir weary way, do not find a bush or a blade of 
grass. The nature of the soil, and the numberless holes and hiding-places, presented 
in the crevices and fissures of the ruins, afford abundant harbour for snakes. These 
and other reptiles may be seen gliding tb rough the broken walls of many a crumbling 
palace, rearing their crests in the porticos and halls, or basking in the courts and 
terraces. Wolves and jackals secrete themselves by day in the vaults and recesses of 
this deserted city, coming forth at night in packs, and making the walls resound with 
their hideous yells ; and the white vulture keeps lonely ward upon the towers and 
pinnacles, screaming, as it snuffs its prey in the distance^ or as its keen eye follows the 
track of some disabled animal. 
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SEVEN-STORIED PALACE, 

bejapore. 


The beautiful remains of this once splendid palace arise witliin the walls of the fortified 
portion of Bejapore. ■ The architecture differs considerably from that of the numerous 
ruins which attract the eye in this iiiterestiiif,- city; it is lighter and of a more grjiceful 
character, its airy elegance contrasting finely nith the massive solemnity of the 
niosques and tombs around. 

Very few Eastern cities have the advantage of so much variety in the style of tlicir 
buildings, as is to be found at Bejapore; a circumstance to ])e accounted for by the 
great admixture of foreigners at the court of its former princes, who were of Ta^ki^h 
descent. The greater portion of the nobility were composed of Persians, Turks, and 
Tartars, wlio, in all probability, introduced novelties from the countries of their birth ; 
and we are told by Ferishta, that the first sovereign of the Adil Shah dynasty invited 
several eminent artists, belonging to distant lands, to assist in the decorations of the 
citv, and made them easy under the sliadc of his bounty/’ The remains of the 
carved work and gilding, still to be found in the interior of the seven-storied palace, 
afford licautiful specimens of the state of the art at the period of its (Tcctiou; but there 
is no authentic record extant to acquaint us by whom this splendid building was con- 
structed, though there is abiiudauce of reason to suppose that it was tlie residence of 


Yusuf Adil Shah himself. 

The history of the founder of a kingdom, once the most flourishing and powerfid in 
the Deccan, is of a very interesting and romantic nature. He was, it is said, a son of 
tlic emperor Biijazct, and according to the policy of Eastern courts, wliicli permits no 
younger brother neai* tlic throne, was destined by the reigning monarch to be put to 
death. Agreeably to the sovereign’s mandate, tlie executioners came to dtnnand the 
young prince, then a mere boy, of bis mother, in order that, liaMiig strangled him, the 
ijody might be publicly exposed. The unhappy lady, after vainly entreating the remis- 
sion of this cruel decree, obtained a delay ot lour-aud*t\\enty liours topupaic lici minu 
for the loss which she was doomed to sustain, and immediately sent into the s!.i\em.ukct 
to purchase a substitute for her son. An unfortunate Circassian ho} , ^^ho boic soi 
resemblance to the prince, was selected for the victim, and, ailing upon oi c 
ministers to favour the deceit, lie suffered the fate intended tor aiiotlici , an , y 
humane expedient, the quccii succeeded in vsa\ing the life of her j oimoCst b 

‘The persons to whose care prince Yusuf was entrusted caiiicd him P‘ ^ 
security, whither he remained until he was sixteen years old, when, tin ou^, ! * o y 

of his nurse, the secret of his birth having transpired, he audeicd into 1 ei " 

able dream, which occurred to him while residing at Shiiaz, dcteimiue ^ 
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fortune in India, Avlioni lie was assured tliat lie sliould attain to sovereign power. Fortune 
smiled upon liis enterprise, lie arose to some eminence under the governor of Herar 
and, upon the dissolution of the Ehamaiiee empire in tlie Deccan, he resolved to push 
his fortune ; and, as in the words of his liistorian Ferislita, the hooma* of prospm'ity hnd 
spread tlie shadow of his wings oier his he:id, he hi'camc masUa' of a rich and fc'i‘t,!(‘ 
territory, and established liimself as a soiereigu at Bejaporc. Upon lluj marriage ofliis 
dangh'er, tlie Bechy Mnssi'ety, with juince Ahmed at Koolhurga, tliat princess took 
her seat aliove all the otlier ladies of tlu' court; and, upon being remonstrated witli 
rc[)lied, that as the daughter of Viisiif Add Sliah, ami the niece and graiid-danghtor of 
two emperors ot Borne, she eonsideicd herself to he inferior to no lady in the Diccaii 
It is said that tlie truth of this asscrlion w as ('stahlished upon iiujiiiry at Constantinople 
and the elaiiiis of the noble lady to pre-eminence was thenceforth allowed at the comt 
of her fatlier-in-hiw'. 

Oihhou mentions the fact of AFaliomed having, on Ids accession, ordered all hi^ 
brothers to he put to dealli, and states also in a note, that one of tliem was saved, mid 
hceanie a Cliristian. Id'o eBganl and eiaidite translatin’ of Ferislita\s history appeal- 
to think it possible that anollicr also might liave cscapi'd, whose ad\entiires, m cohsl 
cpiencM' of the distant theatre of action, must ha\e henm jim fcctly unknown to Eiiiop<',n. 
liistorlaiis ; umh'r tlie authority of such a sancti()ii, wi' may therefore venture to 
credit to the tab' of Yusuf’s hiitli and pre-er\atioii. 

Ferishta, unlortnnately, is rather spmiii^ (A doiiK’-tic aiHM'doles, the e\ ent s w !in I 
lie lekites r('s})ecti!ig tin' kingdom ul Bejaport' ])( mg little more than a senes of (k>- 
tiirha lees, rehcllions^ and consjiiraiees , y\ [he arehiteet iiral remains test ify tliat tl, ■ 
rcsouiei's of tin; stati* must not only lia\e laam kit e\(ensi\e, hut also vm’y freque 'e, 
expended upon works of eoiisiderahle [nihli(' utility. FIk' mjiK'diiets, tanks, and wi'lis^ 
in i‘xi^tciiee,pro\c tliat tlie la'-te for iisiB'-s splendour and posthumous fame,- o remarkahl\ 
ex(mi[)lified iu the tomb > ol 1 1 indostan, and so stronndy dKplavi'd at jh'ja])ore, was mingkd 
with a desire to confer a lasting himefit upon poAenty. A w i ll-iiiformcd person, a (h'se(>n- 
daiit oi one of tiie l.oozoors (,f tin* ancient kin?-., who acted as guide to (’aptaiii S\]a-^ 
during his \isit, aK-rreil that, there were still in tidc'i’ahle presi-rvation at Bejap'on , 
seven hundred wells with steps, three liiimlnd witlimit steps, se\en hundred nios([ii('s 
and tombs of stone, and seien Lundri'd of l)lich^ and eliuiiam and tliosi' who Iia\(' 
visded the city, and helield the ninltitiid(‘ of its hnildinus, and the amazing extent of 
ground wliieli they cover, do not refuse to gi\e eiedit to the assi-rtioii. 

^tany of tlie most interesting reliqnes of liejaporeare so little injured by the neglect 
and devastation wdiich lia\e converted the surrounding (‘onntry into a wilderness, as to 
gl\c a hope that they may siunive to he tlie ornaments of anotlicr capital^ far happier 

• It is friMcfl of till's Mid, tliat \vli()e\ci’ coino'i tukUt (lif‘ -liadow of lus avih'^i will T\r!ir a ciowii. Itir. JSf'JOO, 
in (lp''fnl)in4; tlic atlnlmfos of tins kni'^-tnakcr, -uiiiiom-i tliat out- I'ica of tlio jiliajms Iia-- boeii taken fioiu Hie 
liooiiia ()( luLstern ntoiy, and adds, tliat, judg^inf.; from tlio mnnlM.T of Kinp', m jiu'H'iit in India, they must be o'ly 
rare indeed, more ebiiecuilly m tho Honourable Conipanj’s teruUnies, whcio it w’ould bo dilbciilt to find u singly 
ne>t. 
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and better governed than that wLicli fell i.ito dust under tlic stem despotism of 
Anrungxobo, and the ^vild vengeanec of tlie Alidirattas. 

AVhile wandering amongst tlie rums of Bejaporc, tljc moralist may ivtleef upon tli.' 
certain consecpienecs of overweening ainhition—tlm defeat of the most ehenshed ohp'ct s of 
H despot’s soul, hy the very imams which he has tahmito sceure their suee. ss. 
zehe, in ovcrthro\yiiig the indejiendeiit kingdoms of llindostan, and dethroning tlnnr 
prlnees in ord(‘r to bca-omc the sole and soMurngn ruler of the Maliomimaian . npin', 
weakened the harriers which opposed tlieinsolves to the growing power of 1 ho Mahra!ta^, 
and paved the uay to th(‘ final destrnction of the Moghul d\ nasty. Uv deseemian! (,f 
this unrelenting victor sits upon the frail remnant of a throne, snatehed from the (‘Intch 
of tlie Mahrattas by the bayonets of a foreign power; and the presiml st.it«> of |h 
will serve to show what tin* (h'slinv of India would ha\e been, liad not f’lie asoondanov 
of the British government seeurml it from hoeoming suhjeet to i\lahratt<i iiili'. 

The niinierons \’i(*issiln(h'S to which th * eily ot Bojapore has hoon su noeted has 
gi\en rise to an idea that immense tri'aMiros m gold and ji'wels aie .Mnoied ami(Ut its 
ruins. 'I'lu' custom of Imrving money is stdl \t ly piawalent in linlta, tins exiiodu nt 
heni"’ not only resorti'd to in tronhh.ms limes, hut aKo fmdmg ta\om' w illi aMu u ions 
persons who are unwilling that their >in c/smu's should henetit h\ iIkii' wealth Kumk'oi 
JS mgli is saiil to liavi^ heen seized hy a jias^ion lor aecnmulatmg and loi hni\ iii'; moo , 
and we are told that the Begum ^sunitoo s •oides Imir lao a yiar in this imuiiim. It i-, 
thcrelbre, not surprising that tIum'c should he pm'vons at Bejapore wilini'^ to eiM !ar-e 
sums fur the privilege of digging and delving under some old wall, d liis is a Looiiiite 
spmmlat loii amongst tlu' nativi'S ; and m.tiiv are (hduded, hoi h ot t-'K'ir Imu' and llieir 
money, by the (‘xpi'ctatum of tinding ineahnihihle riches amidst tin' {omidations el the 


deserted city. 

It is to he ho])(Ml lliat the remains of the seven-stoned palace ma\ lie need from tlie 
rescarelu’s of tliesi' tieasnie-se(dvers ; though, as the liuildi.ig lias ali< auv sulh ud nion 
from the nijunc^ wliirli time ;ui(l \v:u' luxe biuimhl ii.Hm , lOin )l^ in.nu 

null lias imw ailniiiccil ton liir U) b'' A' u l..i' Imu I 'luu 

obMTvrd, tbosu wbo have \iMlo.l tlio city arc si rack mtli llic (Veam.m aial paii.'l 

struMj^tll of many of tlic biiildnip, ciinip.ucil »itli tlic lucaiubii;? chai.n I' . "I >l>' 1} 
(icsolalioii. Tiny say that tlic city 111 mhuc parts csliibils sucli a « ,M riim, 

that It seems sc.i’rccly crcliblc tliat -so iiiiicli ilcsiriicliuii cimbl baic been 1 Ibrlnl ly 
man’s negh'et in the ordinary eoiirve of lime, hut rather that stmu Moinit 
of nature must have caused this mighty, tma ihh*, yet [laitial d(\as.. . ^ ^ 

idea see.ms to he borne out bv the numherle'«s bt'auUl'd and in<issi\i it 
have escaped the fearful havoV, and which, stdl exlnhilmg the inddfst s|in-,mens ot 
architecture, give promise of almost endless dnrabditv. A gn-it pail ol t-, , ^ 

not lost its lii'st gloss, ami the elaborate ornaments ol m.ni} oi tin 
their minute and exipiisite degree of tinisli wholly imimpHiiid. 
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JANGIIERA, OR THE F A K E E 11 ’ S ROCK, 

ON THE GANUE8. 

The river Ganges, in its progress tlirough the plains, waters many spots of remarkable 
beauty, but in the whole course of its brilliant career it can scarcely boast a more 
spleiulid landscape than that in which the rocks of Janghera form so prominent a 
feature. Standing boldly out in the stream, near a place called Sultangnnge, in the 
province of Bchar, this pictures(pie pile ft)rins a grand and beautiful object ; it consists 
of several masses of grey granite lieaped one upon the other in a very pictiircscpic 
manner, and forming ledges and terraces which are the sites of several small temples. 
Ill some places a crevice in the rock has attbrded room for the roots of a magnificent 
tree to expand, and to crowui with bright foliage the romantic licight. 

Janghera is supposed in former times to ha\e been united by an isthmus to the 
shore ; but the rajhd river continually rolling down, has worn a passage for itself 
betwujen, and the rock is now completely isolated. The jdacc has been considercfl, 
during many ages, to be ))articularly lioly ; and, accordingly, from time imimnnoriHl 
fakeers have CNtablisbcd themselves upon it, deriving a coii'^iderabhi re\cnue from the 
donations of the pious \oyagcrs of the river. A ghaut or landing-place lias been con- 
structed at the back of this rock, and rude stairs conduct the })ilgriins who are desirous 
to perforin their orisons at the hallowed shrine, to the pagoda at the summit dedicat I'd 
to Naryan, who figures as the principal deity of the place. There is an idol of him 
in the temple that crowns this lieautiful jiile ; ana his image, together with those of 
Vishnu, Sceva, and others, is carvi'd in different parts of the rock. 

The leading fakeer preserves a dignified seclusion, and is to be seen as silent and 
as motionless as the idof himself, seated on a tiger-skin, and unencumbered with any 
covering except the chalk and ashes wdth which he is plentifully bedaubed : he has, 
however, ]uorc active followers in his train, who arc at the trouble of collecting the 
tribute wliicli be endeavours to exact from all the jia^sers-by, whatever their religious 
persuasion may be. These fellows push out from the rock wdienever the state of the 
water will permit, and follow the voyagers with their Importunities. But when the 
river is full, and the current, strengthened by the melting of tlic snow, comes down 
in one sweeping flood, there is, no loitering under the rock of Janghera, and a vess.el 
sailing up witli a strong wind, against this tide, makes rather a perilous navigation 
as it stems tlie rapid waters. In going down the Ganges at such a period, wc pass 
the rock like an arrow shot from a bow, only catcliing a transient glance of its pic- 
tures(}ue beauty; but when the river is low, and the current flows gently, we may 
pause to view it at our leisure, many persons landing to pay a visit to the grim occupant 
of the pagoda. 
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Jaugliera stands at the very portal of Bengal a distri,.r r.r ■ 
the high tahle-laud of Hiiidostan proi)er. We llave tl .1' * 
which, except during the season of the rains, give so Tr 
provinces— for fields of never-failing verdure. The dam,, XL!!! f T" 
vegetation in all its hrilliance throughout the year, the Li,,.. " ^ 
marked by a coarser and ranker luxuriance, proceeding from • • . I ’ 
which actually ai)pcar to cumber and choke up the soil.” Jan.d.l''^*ir'^.T'^'' 'f 
between the rugged scenery of the upper provinces and the s,’ l""' L'l' 

Bengal, partakes of the nature of both : the Gauge: "'ad: itl l'f 
foot of the rock, which on the land-side overlooks ^-vule expanse of' 'Ltde' In, tn' 
having for a back-ground the tow ranges of hills which so,, a, ate Behar IVo.u lieie^.d' 
These lulls, though rendered excccdi,.gly interesting by thcr breaking the .nonotemv’ 
of the v.ast c.xtent of plam which spreads itself on either side, have not until rerv I dei; 
attracted much attention from the European residents of India. Cireiunstauees ho«v 
ever, have led to the development of resources which may open a new era m’ their 
history. Veins of coal have been discoverc.l, a circumstance of great importance since 
the introduction of steam-navigation upon the Ganges. At present the exceeding 
uiilicalthiucss of the cliuiato of ilie^^c fuhtuo.>es, for Mich the lolly dhlricts m tins 
nci^Hibourliood may lie deemed, proves a great harrier to research. Cutting roads 
through them, and the attempt to bring them into cultivation, wc may hope, aviII h'ad 
to improvements which will enable the scientific IraM'llerto penetrate their recesses, 
and pursue iii tlicir own haunts liis studies of the animai cro.iliou, hitherto evlsting m 
profound solitudes scarcely trodden by the foot of man. The ornithologist has found 
a considerable accession to the dialogue of birds: a splendid aniinal of the bovine 
genus, tlic gaour, feeds in the valleys, ami the liippopotainns is supposed to iiihahit the 
lonely rivers of Guiidwaua ; the gaour dillering considerably from the bison, or any 
other known specimen of tlic class, is altogether new in tlie records of zoology, ami 


prevailing o])ini()n confines the hippopotamus to Africa; it is therefore a matter of 
some iiii[)ortaucc to establish the existence of the one, and to render the other useful 
in a domestic capacity. Specimens of the gaour lia\e found their way to tlie general 
mart in India, the fair at Hurd war, but the attempts liitlicrto made to tame this fine 
animal have jirovcd unsuccessful: those individuals that lia\e been exhibited measured 
upwards of sixteen hands in height. The gaour somewliat rescmliles the bulhdo in 
form, but has a much finer coat; it is distinguished by an excrescence riinniug down 
the hack, which by casual observers has been mistaken for the hump found in the 
common Indian bullock ; and its appearance is so r^e as to excite great curiosity 
among the native communitv, who crowd eagerly to gaze upon it wlieu taking its place 
among the •curiosities of Hurdwar. 
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SUWARREE OF SEIKS, AND VIEW NEAR THE SUTLEJ RIVER. 

A NATIVE Suwarrcc, or train of a great personage, in India always forms a picturesque 
and splendid pageant, but in the present dwindled state of Asiatic pride, none could 
stand a comparison Autli that of tlic late Runjeet Singh. In addition to all the glittering 
groups uhich the king of Oude exhibited in support of liis dignity, tlie chief of Lahore 
dis[)laye(l a martial host of followers, who had added many broad lands to his domi- 
nions, and rendered numerous \\arlilve tribes tributary to the state. 

llun jc('t Singh is here seen in the centre of a brilliant cavalcade, composed of superb- 
looking men, mounted upon stately ele[)hants or gallant steeds, and shining in all the 
panoply of polished weapons, jewels, and gold, realizing tlio beau-ideal wdiich the most 
vivid imagination can have formed of the gorgeous s])lendonrs of an Asiatic prince. The 
scene represented in tin* aeeoinpjinying plati^ was sketche<l upon the river Sutlej, near 
a fortified Seik town, commanding a view of the snowy peaks of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, at the distance of a Inmdred and tw'cnty miles. 

Riinjcct Singh, lik(3 other native potentates when appearing in piihlic, was always 
attended by ha\^kand hound, \\\> falconers bearing the regal birds upon their wrists, and 
a pack of dogs being led before him : his elephants, camels, and horses uere of the finest 
breed, and amongst tlie latter, be was particularly jileased with a sp(;ciincn presented by 
Lord William Lentinck — a nobl(‘, tbongli vliat is esteemed in Ids native land a clumsy 
aidmalj employed only as a beast of draugbt in the gient l)re^^ing establisbnients in 
England, but wbieli bad sometini(;s the lionour of carrying tbc inaba-rajali Idmself, 
and bore tlie title of liatliee-sa-gliora bcst()\\ed upon it, (('lephanl-borse.) llunjcel 
Singh himself was a slim, active ptn*sonago, and Mould probably have even been consi- 
dered handsome, hut for the ravages of tlie small-pox, m Inch had deprived him of the 
sight of one of his eyes. He dressed richly, and Mas upon state oi'easions distingnlshed for 
a rcinarkablv fine diamond, called tlie /lO/.i noor, or hill ot light, M’hich is said to he 
uni(|ue, and to exceed in size and s[)lendonr any speeinums of the gem knoMii in 
Europe. The manner in which the malia-rajah is stated to have possessed himself of 
tins jewel is not greatly to his credit. 

In Sfqitembcr, the (pieims of Shah Snj;ih, and Zeman Shah, of Cahnl, took 

refuge from tlie tronbles of their country, and were received in Lahore with every 
domonsi ration of respect. Su^li, the (hqiosed king, having hcmi made prisoner hy 
treachery, was, coiueyed by the governor of Attoek to his brother, who at tliis period 
ruled o\er Casiiinere. Ibvo grand olijccts of the Se-ik’s ambition and avarice, the pos- 
session of the celebrated \ailey, ami of the hill of light, appearing now to he hronghtby 
fortuitous eirimmstanees witliin Ids grasp, lie determined, if possible, to make the attain- 
ment of the one, a pretence for the concession of tlie other. VVitli this view lie gave the 
queen to understand, that lie was resolved to esj[)ouse the cause of her liusband in Ike 
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most chivalrous manner; to liberate him from his onnfi., 

the fort of Rotas, together with a sufficient territory for tlicT^' 'T 

The afflicted lady, overjoyed and gratified, expressed a deni o ns dignity. 

kirfo,., .nd i. w„ d.lie„.l, „i.ta,, ,h.,, i„ 

enterprise, it would be advisable to present him with the kohi i.„or a . .n wl.icl. ! 
wayery anxious to possess. The queen, who was no bad diplomatis;, dthu-ed herself 
quite certain that the moment her husband found himself at liberty he would he but 
too happy to gratify the wishes of the invaluable friend who had started u,. in his dis 
tress, but that at present the diamond was in pawn at Caiidaleir iv.,. t„ i 
Kunjeet Singh believed as much of the representation as he pleased; 1.1 iu,viL""lIo^; 
his desire to obtain the diamond, it was necessary to prevent it from being despakdicd to 
a place of security ; and, therefore, entirely losing sight of the chivalric character wliieh 
he had lately assumed, lie threw the conlidcntial servants of ll,e unfortunate princesses 
into close coiiruieraent, and surrounded ti.eir abode witli sentinels, who had strict 
orders to search every person who should attempt to pass. This measure not having the 
desired ertect, lie determined to resort to one still more disgraceful, and depriied the 
ladies and their liouschold of all supplies, either of food or water, for two din s. Tlu'se 
heroic women still holding out, the Seik was ashamed of eoiitiiming a system likrlv to 
end in the death of the parties who had claimed his hospitality, ami \uis fain tube 
content with a promise of the jewel, to l)e redeemed when the imprisoned momuvh 
should bo put in possession of Rotas. Jlunject t^iiigh now S(>t seriously to work, and 
having entered into an alliance witli the ruler of Atiyiaiiistaii, they agreed to send 


a large force into Caslimere, which had rebelled, to subdue the countiy, and to obtain 
the person of Shah Sujah. 

The expedition w'as successful, hut it cost Runjeet rather dearly, many Seiks jiei'ish- 
ing in the snow; and his ally, Futty Khan, deri\ing the greater share of the henctit. 
This cliicftain installed his brother in the government of the valley, and tlie Seiks were 
for tlic present obliged to remain content w ith tlic custody of Die royal ca])ti\e, who was 
conveyed to his family at Lahore. The succc.ss of the e\pedilion furnished a fair pretext 
for the renewal of the inhospitable demand for the great diamond; and tlie king vainly 
endeavoured to evade tlic sacrifice, by professing his willingness to fulfil the promise 
given by his wife, wlien tlic restoration of the t(‘rritory sliouhl enable him to redeem the 
precious kohi noor now in pledge for two lacs. Runjeet Singh was not so easily cajoled ; 
he therefore proceeded to extremities, imprisoned his unhappy guests, threatened tlicm 
with perpetual incarceration, and kept them without food tor several da>s, lercciving 
resistance to be useless, Shah Siijali at last came to terms, stipulating for a sum of 
money and a month's time, to recover the diamond, ami pay off the loan upon it; but 
this attempt to gain something in exchange was not successful. Runjeet Singh, too 
wary to he outwitted, and well knowing Iioav easilv he could re|wjsscss himself of 
money advanced to a prisoner, produced the twm lacs without hesitation, and a da) 

was appointed for the surrender of the coActedjcAvel. 

Shah Sujah, the representative of a race of kings, sat in dignified silence opj o. 

** 


I 
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to his mean-spirited oppressor, avIiosc family, rai>>e(l to power by a freak of fortune, could 
only traee tlu'ir descent Irom thieves. Tt is said, that for a wliole lioiir the exiled monarch 
gazed inipr(‘^siv(dy upon tlie robber-ebief ilhont speaking, and that Unnjcct Singh^ 
whom this miit(‘ cl()([nencc failed to mo\e, dc-ired somebody ae(|uainlcd >\ltb tin' Ika’siau 
language to lemiiid his majesty of the pm pose for which they liad met. The shah, 
\Mthout opening his lips, “spoke with his eyes ’Mo an attendant, wdio, rediring, 
returned with a small parcel, which he plaei'd betwi'cn the great men. The ('ii\ elopes 
w(‘re sjXH'dily remo\ed, and tin* jew ellers, who were statiomal behind, la'cngnizing tlni 
diamond, assured their master that it A\as the veritable huhi noor. 

Nothing now nmiained but the repossc'ssiou of the two lacs; which w:is speedily 
aceomjilislied. llunji'et despatched a picked body of Ids satellilt's to the resideiua* of his 
unfortunate guests, with orders to bring awa\, without any icseiaation, the money and 
jewels ludongiiig to the ])arty. These eomniands were litm’iilly obtAcd; not only everv 
ornament being taken, but ruT diX'sses aUo, together with the swords, shu'lds, and 
matelilocks, which wen* mounted in gold oi' siIm*!’. d'he malia-rajab appioprjated 
everytbiiig wbieli be tboiiglit worthy of retention to bis own us(', sending back those 
articles which he eonsiden'd to be of little or no Naling obseiwing to bis eonrtu'rs, that it 
was useless to gid a had name for such riil)bi''h. Nothing mon* bi'iiig |ii’(M‘iiral)Ie, and 
sonu; feeling of ])ohey or remorse jireventing him from taking the Ini's of t'-ovi' wdioiii 
lie had so shamefully pillagi'd, Runjiad Siiigh allowed the females toeseajieto I .oodiatiali, 
wdiere tlicy Avero some time afti'rwanls rejoined h} tln ir hiisbaiids, on whom tin* British 
government settled 50, ()()() rupees, (ii\e tlniUNand pounds a yi ar,) wliieli they continue 
to enjoy. 

The ^lognl and Alfghan horsi'-dealers, who freijueiit tlie fur at JInrdwar, (if their 
reports may be n'licd njion,) Avoiild give ns reason to Ix lieAe that tin* situation of tlie 
ex-king of Cabool excited great inti'n'sl and compassion, and that the* t rihutaries of 
llunjcet AAOuld liave been deligliti'd, bad the Jlritisli u'storial Sliali Sujah to the throiii*. 
These men seem to be inneh puzzled togiu'^s tin* reason that the Ihiglish did not invade 
th(^ malia-rajaliN tcrritoi’ies ; tliey abhor the Si iks, because they arc gradually seizing t he 
Atfglian dejiendcncies, and they fancy that tin* Lahort' ehieftaiii paid six cowries in the 
rupee to tlie Company, for permission to hold tlie eonnt ru's In* eompiered, and to receive 
tlicir revenues, our uoii-interfercuce system heiiig otlurwise unaccountable. 

Runject Siiigli, tbougli owing tlie gr(‘ater portion of liis acciuisitions to craft ot tlic 
lowest kind, and of the most unjiistiliabli; nature, was jiossessed of talents of noeommoii 
order, wlneb, if projiiudy eultivatval, would liave seem (‘d for bim an ascendancy based 
upon a more honourable foundation ; but Avitb too many of tin* vices of the Asiatic cha- 
racter, he bad also aAer\ large jiroportion of those ridieulons notions Avliieli are obsolete 
m countries illuniiiuited by the light of seii'iiee. The ISeik ruler Avas a great believer in 
omens, and not only consulted the stars, but also the cliirpings of birds, previous to any 
measure of importance. In declining years, he snU’ered from ill liealth, but the rcmeclii s 
prescribed by Ihiropeau iiliysiciaiis Avc'ie obstinately neglected, for tlic advice of sooth- 
hayers. These personages took upon tlicmsclvcs to discover the cause of the malady of 
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the sovereign, which some old beggiir-wornan hnd 

oppression of liis people. Upon consulting the stnrs tliev i' 

dnnt, a planet which, according to general hchef, Jl,va,'s ''"V"" 

There was no didicnlty now in tracing the hver co.np.ai nt and d,. Jin: t l'; I!;, ‘I'::, 

the Punjah, to >t,s true source: hut what was to la: done in such an cm,., ik 

dislodgnun.t of a planet IVoin the sky being Imyond (l.c po„cr of the .nah-. r,nh .n.c..t 
as he undoubtedly was. Nevertheless, it was necessary to lot upon .,,,,0 .m.t'ho.l’,:, .'et 
rid of the malignant inflncnec, and it was .letennined to transport th,. phnut n, ..llhn' 
out of the Se.k dominions into the llritlsh ternto.y, I'l the ..xpe^tatn,,, th it on Us 
arrival on the coast, the (iovernor-Gencral would c,n,c,. his Ineadsh.p hy L-msport,,,.. 
Saturn beyond the kalnpance, or salt ocean. The crcht oflhis ingeinons di'Me,. ,s dne 
to Mudlisoodun Poudit, and oilier IcariH'.d men, M ho aceoniintr ta fi, t t r i, 
T.aliore uklibars, recommended Ins higlmes.s to cause mi eni^v of the i.limut Suturn to 
lie made of gold, set with xsapplmvs, and to give the same, witli a hl.ick shmil, to a 
lirahmin of some other country, who should be phicrd in a ratli, or u:iv, of u thu k colour 
drawn by buffaloes instead of bullocks, and traiisport(‘d along \utli the iiua-e across the 
river, when, witli the lilessing of Proxidence, the maha-rajuh xxouhl speedily netocr 
This notable expedient xvas instantly adopted, and a goldt u eiligy ol the pla.u f 
speedily constructed. AMieii it was finislied, a hrahuiiu of thi> Cliolj.d dies, a n-dut; 
of Mutali, was found, to undertake tins novel charge, who, afu'r being liatlud lu oil, and 


bis person blackened from bead to foot, xvas clad m .vahle garments, wiien the cfii‘''v iii 
(picstion, wiMi a pair of gold bracelct.s, five bundled rupees m cash, and a hlack horse, 
xvitb a black saddle, were gixen, according to the rite called Alter heni^ 

placed in a covered rafh, dranii by a pair of butfalocs, the brahmin, accompanied h\ 
txvo battalions of soldic'iN, was ordcnal to be carried across the ii\cr. It i.s lu'edlcss to 
add, tliat the instant Saturn left Tjabore, tin; malia-rajali greatly rc'covcred ; the f.uiher 
progress of tlic planet was not stated, but to doidjt that bis cmnalcscencf' fully kept 
pace xxitb it, wonbl be sheer seepticism ! 

Rnnjcct Singh entertained croxx ds of dancing-girls at Ids court, and, in Ins old 
age, scandalized the more fastidious portion of the community, by raising one of tlicse 
ladies to the throne. Tlie celebrated dancer, (lool-bahar, liaxmig fieijiK'ntly attracted 
the attention of her lord, at length obtained MiHi(‘icnt influence over him to induce him 
to make her bis xvife. The marriage xvas solemnized xvitli all the {loni]) and splemlunr 
consistent xvitb tlie rank and dignity of the hndegroom, made Inippx in tlie possession 
of a beauty xvbose charms are stated to baxc been transcendeiit. It is said that no report 
could do justice to the attractions of this lady, whose lovclmess tar surpassed all cxpec- 
tutions previously formed of it. 

Not content with the usual number of fe male attemhmts, Rnnjcct Singli formed 
band of amazons, armed and equipped as a guard to the Zenana, these xxotiun 
splendidly dressed, and many arc reported to have been imcomiiionly handsome, an 
course great favourites with their old doting soxcrcign. 
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The point nt which the sacrod waters of the (tangos enter the plains of Ilindostan is 
supposed to he ])ec(iliarly holy, and Ilurdwar, the gate of Ilari, or Vishnoo, has been 
from time immemorial the resort of Hindoo [)ilgrims, liurrying to fling themselves into 
the mighty stream at the moment of its emancipation from the mountain-range whence 
it lias its source. The scenery about Ilurdwar afl’ords some of the most splendid land- 
scapes wliich are to ho found on the bright and hi'anlifnl river, whose majestic course is 
diversified liy so many interesting objects. It stands at the base of a steep mountain, 
oil tlic verge of a slip of land reclaimed from tlie forest, and surrounded on all Sides by 
thick jungle. Tlie leafy fastnesses of the Deyrah Hhoon appear immediately above the 
pass ; and below, the uncultivated wastes of the Tcrraic stretch their wildernesses for 
many miles. In the midst of this wild fon st-seenu api'car the stately and spacious 
mansions of ricli Hindoos, wdiieh recede a little from the river, leaving a handsome 
esplanade between. 

The town is small, hut well built ; the wealthy portion of the pilgi-ims only requiring 
the convenience of a roof, the remainder of the vast multitude, whom religion, pleasure, 
or business bring to the spot, contenting tlimnselvcs with cainass dwellings, or a biAonac 
beneatli the trees. The annual fair, which attracts this immense concourse of visitors, 
is held ill the month of April ; and though spiritual eoneerns form the ostimsihle object 
of the mooting, thcTO is a great admixture of worldly pursuits, o\en the hatlicrs them- 
selves being inUmt upon some advantageous bargain in the sale or [mrehase of tlic 
merchandise whieli is annually brought to this w ihl and solitary spot from every part 
of the world. During tlie time of the fair, tlui neighl)oiiring roads are crowdial liy 
thousands of tra\ellers- — in every deseriptiun of vehicle, mounted on elejihaiits, bullocks, 
and camels, on horse])ack or on foot, and of all ages, comph'xions, and costumes. As 
tliey [lass the ])agodas on their w'ay, the air resounds w itii the shouts of Maliad(‘o Bol 
which is repeated from front to rear, until tlic distant echoes take up the note*, and the 
welkin riiii^s witli tin* cry of Bol ! Bol ! Kumerous Europeans are induced to visit 
Hurdwar during tlie jieriod of its festivity; and their tents and eipiipagcs, differing so 
widely from those of the surrounding multitude, present one of the most extraordinary 
features of the motley scene. Tlie fair and the ghaut divide the attention of persons 
whom mere curiosity has drawui to the sjiot : in the latter, immense crowals succeed 
each other without intermission, the vast influx of peoplfi thronging to the river side, 
especially at the auspicious moment in wdiieli ablution is considered most efficacious, 
having until lately been productive of very serious accidents. Formerly a narrow 
avenue led from the principal street to the gliaut ; the rush was then tremendous, and 
numerous lives were lost, not fewer than seven hundred falling a sacrifice in one day to 
the enthusiastic zeal with which the devotees pressed forward to the river. The road 
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has befcn widened, and a convenient ghaut construct a , . 

government, and, with the shouts of Mahadao, are now t 2 7 

giving for the blessing which the pilgrims enjoy, b bcb-. 1!? 

a rite of their religion without danger or difficulty Brffi ’ ^ essential 

the most conspicuous figures in the throng; thev coUect twT -w ““‘"“S’* 

wise exercise their sacerdotal character, the bathina 1 ’ *" 

peculiar ceremony: there are also a vast;u:ht of 

many being, from their filth, their distortion, or their nakedness tho''^ J 

creatures imaginable. The utter absorption of every facultv in tl’ i 
th. bathm wh. «.» to b. .h.11, ,p., X 

„t.» or the Gange., «ffe„ ea™rii„„, „ „„ , 

Eoa,„«» .,e«.to„, .bo la.l, „po.l„g o„ Iboi, ol.pi..,., , 
a convenient distance : a few missionaries are more activelv emnlnvn.i • v ■ 
copies of the Scriptures, translated into the various dialecti of the East Tl" 
eagerly received even by the most devout followers of Brahma, the Ubdoos iX 
exceedingly tolemnt of other religions, ami ready to listen to their doctrines, allhomb'’ 
from the extraordinary influence of caste, the difficulty of making convert, i, ,o gre“it 
that, were it not for the untiring pei-sevcrauce of the disciples of Cliristianily ev.m the 
little which is done could not be effected. Wlieu tired of gazing upon the ’assembled 
thousands, all employed in tlie same observance, but each Hindoo commnnitv differing 
so strongly from the other, that they scarcely seem to belong to the same clime and 
country, the idle visitant turns to the fair, where the spectacle is still more diversified, 
the concourse of men and animals being almost beyond belief. Speciincns of the feline 
race, from the tiger down to the Peisiau cat, horses, dogs, bears, monkeys, birds, and 
deer of every description, are ofl'ered for sale. The truinpel iiigs of the elephants, the 
doleful cry of the camels, the lowing of the bullocks, the neighing of the horses, and 
the shrill screams or sharp roars of beasts and birds of prey, added to the sound of 
human voices, the discordant notes of itinerant musicians, and the wild blasts from the 


sacred shells of the brahmins, altogether make up a concert so confusing and howilder- 
ing, that it requires no common strength of nerve to bear it without shrinkiiig. In 
the booths the precious commodities of the East lie mingled with the mamdactures of 
Europe: hardware, mirrors, woollen-cloths, muslins, patcnt-ruedicincs, stationery, and 
perfumery from Prance and England, arc to be seen by the side of rarities lioni Cash- 
mere, Persia, the shores of the lied Sea, China, the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
the plains of Tartary, and the heights of the Nepaiil. Such goods as arc not disposed 
of at the fair are brought down to the large cities of Hindostaii, to Cawnpore, Allahabad, 
Benares, and as low as Patna, tlie last resting-place of the camel. 

Prom the latest accounts from Hiudostau we learn, that, in consequence of the 
.diminished numbers of the pilgrims, the fair is on the decline. Tlie brahmins ot 
the place, it is said. On the authority of some of the native papers, do not scruple to 
predirt a speedy termination to its sanctity. The falUng off from religious zeal is 
tQ i|itercourse with Europeans, and to the astonishing proofs of their 
W-' y • 
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power in the East. It was believed, that while Bhurtpore stood, the English would 
never gain entire possession of the country ; and a^er its capture, many looked up to 
Runjeet Singh as the restorer of native supremacy : but the interview which took place 
between the Governor-General of India and the late sovereign of Lahore, completely 
dissipated tliis vain hope. Brahmins also are found to engage more readily in the 
service ot Ihiropeans as Chuprassies and Hurkaras than heretofore ; and all over India 
the religious festivals of the Hindoos are degenerating and falling into contempt. 


RUINS OF OLD DELHI. 

There is no adjunct which so completely devastates the neighbourhood of ruins, as 
sand. When vegetation has flung its graceful draj)cry over broken walls and prostrate 
towers, the mind becomes reconciled to the decay of man’s most ostentatious work, but 
the effect of sand is to deepen every horror, to increase the dreariness of the waste, 
and to add the curse of sterility to the ravages of time; yet is there still something 
sublime in the utter desolation it produces. From llu^ nature of the greater portion 
of the province of Delhi, it re(|uired the most strenuous efforts on tlie part of the 
inhabitants to counteract the progress of aridity; the deposits of the Jumna, unlike 
the fertilizing mud of the Ganges, consisting of washed and unproductive sand, while 
its waters arc so strongly impregnatcal nitli carbonate of soda, that they prevent spon- 
taneous vegetation, and destroy the labours of the cultivator whenever they are suflered 
to overflow. Tlu'se desolating agents are not derived from the mountains whence the 
Jumna has its biitli, but are taken up in the wide plain above the city of Delhi. The 
savage horror which now characterizes a scene once glowing with all the beauty which 
the luvuriaiice of a tropic soil and a tropic climate can bestow, lias occasioned modern 
tra\elleis to doubt the talcs told of the former splendour of the im[)erial residence. 
M. Jacipieraont, from whom avo miglit have expected more solid information, calls the 
author of Lalla Rookh a perfumer and a liar, becanse lie lias described gardens of 
rosc^ mIuu’c some of the coarsest weeds refuse to grow; hut Ave arc not to judge of 
the aspect of Old Delhi under its founders, by its present appearance. Had the trou- 
bles of this portion of Iliiidostan, Avhieh lasted during the greater portion of a century, 
continued for a century longer— A\}iich, hut for the subjugation of the Mahratta power, 
they AYould have done — the Jumna, unrestricted in its Avandcrings, w^ould have 
gradually laid the A\hole of the Dooab waste, carrying the drifting sand to the banks 
of the Ganges, and clianging from a rapid river to one vast and melancholy jheel. 
Even the ruins Avliieh noAv tell the tale of former glory, must have been swept aAvay, 
and visitors, nfusiiig to credit any tiling wliich they do not see, might have doubted 
the existence of the tombs and palaces, as well as of the roses which flourished beneath 
their walls. 
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Old Delhi, fouDded npon the site of the ancient Hindoo city of Indraput, by the 
invaders of Hindostan, was ruined and laid waste by other ^loslem conquerors. 

The followers of Timur avenged upon the descendants of Gcugis Khan, the excesses 
which he and his fellow-victors had committed. Delhi was taken and sacked, its 
splendid avenues presented one wide scene of conflagration and massacre, and it never 
afterwards Recovered its original splendour. After the withdrawal of Timur, who was 
called away from his triumphs in Hindostan, to repel the aggression of tlic Turkish 
emperor, Bajazet, the sceptre of India was swayed hy weak hands, until the accession 
of Baber, whose reign was too short to enable him to repair all the misebief which had 
occurred under the misrule of his predecessors. Shore Shah, who wrested the throne 
from the son of this prince, though anxiously attentive to the improvement of the 
country, did not live to complete all his designs ; the reign of Ilumaioon, who sue- 
ceeded was of very brief duration, and Achar fixed the capital of his empire at Agra. 
When Shah Jehan ascended the throne of the Moghuls, Delhi exhibited only a miser- 
able remnant of its former greatness; and, perhaps despairing of iU restoration, ho 
left it to its fate, and construeted the new city, which now has nearly shared the 
melancholv destiny of its predecessor. Many of the gardens which he planted have 
disappear^, but enough remains to convince those who desire to inahe themselves 
„J^i„ted with the real facts of the case, to show that care ainl cnlti'ation are alone 
nlssary to convert this sterile wilderness into a blooming paradise. Tlrerc « great 
difficulty^n giving a name to some of the most perfect cdihces winch rear then- lofty 
d" Jongstthe crumbling heaps laid pvostr.ate hy the hand o tmre. le are 
no authentic record to refer to, and the native ciccrones are not In he depended 
It— s of their accounts. The mW grandenr of the fty.u .d 

abandoned to evil influences. ^ edifiees to Fin»e Shah, 

Old Delhi owed the greater portion of its m s ^ the 

who employed a reign of tlurty-nme years, mo» 

trouble, and disturbances which have the grandest scale ; 

in the erection of public buddings. is p ans w remavkahhi for their 

and the extent and durability of his works, " J ^ this 

gigantic dimensions than for the exquisite i e ica 

day excite the wonder and admiration “f ‘ fertility to this 

, It was Firoae Shah who constructed the gia power, 

now negtect^l portion of the province Soon a e ^ ^ 

which haft tteeatened to reduce the whole oi i ^ ^oohing 

all the struggles which succeeded, this power mere. , p Mised over the 

^ «». .< t: i 

deseetili,^ of Aw^mIWi occamoned the to 
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MOSQUE OF MUSTAPIIA KHAN, BEEJAPORE. 

Former visitants to the city of Beejapore, while expressing their admiration at the 
varied and beautiful architectural remains still to be found in the highest preservation 
amid a wild waste of ruins, have pointed them out as well worthy the attention of scientific 
persons, whose previous studies and cultivated taste would render them better adapted to 
the task of description than military men, who may be said merely to act the part of 
pioneers, leading the way for the more learned and efficient traveller. Hitherto, however, 
the slight notices scattered through several highly-esteemed works upon India, have not 
attracted the attention of those who could alone do justice to the multitudinous objects 
of interest with which this extraordinary city abounds. Beejapore has only been the 
casual sojourn of a few idlers and amateurs, who have satisfied themselves, or have been 
compelled for want of time to be content, with a very hasty and cursory glance ; the 
most diligent have left the greater part of the splendours springing up on every side 
wholly undescribed, and, amidst many others, we vainly seek for any detailed account 
of the mosque of ^Mustajdia Klian. 

This beautiful edifice stands near the centre of the city, in an open area leading from 
the principal street. The surrounding quadrangle is entered by a large massive gate- 
way, under a noble arch. Time, which has been busy with the buildings which lie 
prostrate and in ruins on every side, seems to liave almost wholly spared the mosque, 
which rears its dark walls nearly uninjured in the midst of utter desolation. This 
temple, though far inferior in size to the Jnmma JMusjid, is lofty and beautifully pro- 
portioned ; and tlic external ornaments, though of a less florid character than those of 
many other structures iu its neighbourhood, are chaste and appropriate, while there is 
something peculiarly elegant in the shape and decorations of the dome. The high 
narrow arclies which run along the front, find are continued throughout the interior, 
afford a variety to the ordinary style, and the effect of their perspective is exceedingly 
pleasing. To this meagre account of a building which merits a much more elaborate 
description, nothing at present can be added, but we may hope that the general culti- 
vation of taste for works of art, and tlie unexpected facilities of ^dsiting a city, which at 
no distant period belonged to an enemy's country^, and was almost inaccessible to 
European footsteps, will greatly increase our information respecting so interesting a 
place as Beejapore. 

There are various traditions and legends attached to this romantic capital, which still 
live in the recollection of its few inhabitants ; and travellers acquainted with the language, 
as they survey with rapt delight the gorgeous remains of a once flourishing kingdom, are 
entertained by the tales and explanations of their native conductors. 

A small pool of water is pointed out to the curious, which possesses a high degree of , 
sanctity in the eyes of the Hindoos, and which the Moslems, who believe in many of their 
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neighbour’s marvels, look upon with great respect. It k m;ii „ • 

otw .p,i.,5 

neighbourhood], and none presume to doubt the truth of ,!,« tradition nhich ascribes it to 
the piety of a brahram, who brought a small qnantitv of the holy water of tl,e (',i ' 
this remote spot. Rapidly increasing into the pool nhich is still m existence it mainiaini 

its distinct character, and aflords to all devout iicrsous a nrimC ti, • ' i ' 

, , . I • ‘I IH uoi 01 Uie miraculous nature 

of the sacred river. 

A still more interesting story is told about a tomb, named, in consequence of the pure 
whiteness and brilliant lustre of tin; stucco with which it is iim-d, Mootec Oil — mootee 
siguiftdiig pearl. A nobleman who bad amassed an eiionnous quantity of wcidlh, had 
the misfortune to awaken the avaricious propensities of his sovereign, who felt an Lnir 
desire to transfer tlic coveted treasures to his own collers, and sernpletl not to einphiy 
means in common use among Eastern despots. It was dctcrmineil to bring an 
accusation of treason against him, and, under tins plea, to seize upon and sequcstr.ato 
las riches. The plot was deeply and cmmingly l.dd, but its intended victim having 
obtained timely information of bis danger, explained to the ladies of bis family the 
prcdiciiraciit in wliicli lie stood, and consulted with tlmin upon the best means of 
avoiding itts mOsSt fatal coihsciiuoncc.s. 

It happened that the greater part of the noljltuuaii’sS envied ucfpilsitions consisted 
of pearls and other ornaments for the Zenana. The faithful and dc\utcd females, mIioui 
he apprised of his danger, immediately de\hcd a plan, which, tliotigli it involved the 
sacrifice of objects dear to woman’s vanity, ])rorni.'>ed to secure a still dearer life. They 
proposed to break the pearls, which had excited the king's cupitlity, iuto pieces, and 
they were accordingly nearly reduced to powder. The (h'struclion of these gems 
becoming a topic of public notoriety, it was no longer worth while to molest the owner, 
who, though impoverished, spent the residue of his days in tranquillity. 


ROCKS AT COLGONG, ON THE GANCES. 

This hoautiful cluster of rocks occurs at about a day’s sail bclow^ .T.inghcra, on llie ri^er 
Gauges, amid exceedingly pieturesipie seent'ry ot the loNcliest kind, }ct \aiinl in 
character. lu tlic rainy season the river runs roaring through these locks with tiaifu 
turbulence, spreading its broad w^aters like an ocean, the piojcctiii^ points ( n o 
and Patergotta forming an extensive and beautiful hay, suiiounded liy aii ^ ' 

of bilks, from whicli it is diflicult to fancy that a riier has supiihcd the 1 uo s t 

from shore to shore, , . , , ^ 

These rocks arc esteemed holy by Hindoo devotees, and have been scu p m • 

places with the effigies of their gods ; a variety of add ^ 

of the soil, fling down their ricJi wreaths over the rugge mass ^ 
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taii'^led shrubs spring wherever a shallow bed of earth permits tlicm to take root. In 
fact, the luxury of foliage cannot he seen to greater perfection than from the rocky islets 
of C(dgoug, which overlook the lovely woods spreading in all directions on the opposite 
shore; wliile beyond, the Rajmhal hills gleam with the purple glory of the amethyst. 

These lovely crags are the haunt of numerous birds ; pigeons nestle in the trees, and, 
at the slightest alarm, myriads of small water-fowl rush out in snowy flocks, adding, by 
their hurric'd llight, to the animation of the scene; while the numerous flotillas of native 
craft, of strange but highly picturesque construction, serve also to heighten the beauty 
of a landscape, uhieh, in despite of tlu'ir superior utility, ue must regret should ever be 
disturbed by tlie smoke and paddles of steam- vessels. 

Colgong forms the occasional habitation of a fakecr, but does not appear to be the 
settled residence of any recluse of great celebrity. There arc no regular tcnq)les, 
although a rude shrine has been shaped out of one of the largest blocks of granite 
A\liic]i crown tin? summit of the rock to the westward of the gi’oup. Tlu're are also 
(avf'nis in these islands; and it is seldom that either a li\ing or dead specimen of 
the ndigious mendicants w ho are ('stablished in such })laces o\('r the whole ot India, 
is not to be found here. A nameless tond^ occurs uj)oii the summit, probably tliat 
of a Mohammedan saint, for the Hindoos do not usually bmy tln ir dead. This 
personage, A\ho(n’cr he may be, having received his a[)othe()siSj would b(i eipially vem*- 
r, led by the protessors of both religions. TIu; iMohainmedaiis ot India, and especially 
of llongal, forgetful that their creed assures them that theie is but one (iod, have no 
objection to worship at the shrine of some lioly person deified in lhi‘ imaginations ot his 
votaries; uhile the Hindoos are of so idolatrous a nature, that IIkw uill not pass any 
altar \vithout di’opping a flower upon it by uay of olfering. Tim laumviici' tor the dead, 
whieli is a distingnishing trait of the natives of India, is strongly maiiili'sted in llie lonel}' 
tombs wbieli occupy great numbers of the heights in the \ieiiiityol Kajmlial. AVbermer 
the tra\ (’Her comes upon one of tllo^e mausoleums, bouever m'gh'cted and apparently 
desert(al the [)lace may be, he is cmdaiii to find the tracer of pious (‘are from linman bands. 
The jireeincts of the tomb may, perhaps, be the haunt of a solitary jackal, or other beast 
of [)rey, too little aeeustonied to man’s intrusion to be alarmed at his a[)proaeli; and yet 
e\en ulien it would s('cm that tin; prouling savage was sole tenant ol the u ild, the iicwly- 
s\^( pt pa\emcnt, strcwisl nitb fresh flowm-s, shows that some Iinman being has recently 
p, rfornu'd a daily task. I’kaapicntly it is impossible to guess ubo lias been at tlu‘ pains 
to keep the shrine fiee from the pollutions of bats and birds; but oeeasioually, senreely 
moi’e luiinau in bis outward form than the sa\age denizens of these dee[) solitudes, the 
attendant fakeerwill appear upon the sc'cne, his long, matted locks, and the distingnish- 
ing maiks of his caste and calling (chalk and dirt) forming his sole attire. Money iMudd 
ap[)ear to be jicrfls^lly superfluous to personages so inde[)cndent in the way of clothing, 
lodging, and, in all probability, food; but tliougli in some cases it is not solicited, it is 
generally acceptable, and the oilered rupee disappears in a marvellous mauncr, since, 
there bc’ing no garments, there can be no ]>oekets. 

All the mooriiig-phiccs within a da\'s sail of Colgong are distingnishccl for their 
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surpassing beauty ; and indcod tlic wlK)le voyage down to Calcutta conducts tlic traveller 
through scenes ot the sottost cnchaiitment. Uaj.nhal, iu partuailar, excites the attention 
of all.who liavc any taste tor picturesque seenery, the ruins of its once snlendul palaces 
now adding a luelaueholy interest to the landscape. The origin of this royal citv 
stretching into remote antiquity, is lost in the obscurity Mhich luiiigs over t‘he (^arlv 
history of the Hindoo dynasties of I mlia, but retaining its dignity and importanee aft er t he 
Mohammedan conquests, it remained the capital of Jlcngal during a splendid sueecssion 
of princes, nho embellished it with the tasteful arehitectnre for Tihieh they nore famed. 
Tiie stone principally found in those interesting rcanains is a red granite, and its colour,' 
decayed by ago, harmonizes well with the lichens ami weeds which have flungthemsehes 
over every eoigne of vantage,” and tlie trees that now spread Ihclr iinihrageous foliage 
over qnadrangh' and court. Ooeasionally w^c find a niivturc of marble, the fa\()iiriie 
material of the luxurious Moguls, and brought into fashion about tbc reiuoi of AHiar. 

A ball of noble (limensions, mTcted by tbc sultan Sbujab, llie iinfortuinti' brotlier 
of Aurungzebe, lliied tbrongbont with marble, a product raic in Bengal, luis bei'ii 
advautagi'onsly, tliougli not \ny baj-pily, oniplovcd as a rcceptacbi for coals, for 1],^ 
supply of tbc sti'aincrs wbiidi are now cuinuion upon tlu' (bui;:es “to wliat base iisi- , 
mav wc come at last!” d'bis liall, one of tbc few namiinui'^^ evidences to attest tlie 
graiideiir of the Kings and princes who rei ’ued ami imi'lh'd in llajmhal, is vMti'd Ijy 
every Ihiropcaui traveller voyaging on the (laiigC'^, many finding a pensne pleasure in 
muring over tbo^e ^ ieissitmb's of fortuce wbu li ba\e reared the rcd-cross banner ( f 
St. (Icorgo o^cr the fallen glories of the cre-'iaiit. Whde some persons considei- the 
conversion of the marble ball into a dtqMjt for coals a sb.oeking desecration, otliers 
are of opinion that the element of this ’.lew power, wbieb is changing all the iiuwal, 
jiolifical, and physical relations in tbc woibl, and i. working a icnolutum more siupeii- 
.lows oiul radicat than any that, l.istory vcooi.ls, is aoll in a i.ala.T, Th.' hall, 

ou.T lillod M-itli courtiers Ida/.int; in diamonds, non ronlains ll,o true diamond; «l,ilo 

tlio cndilcm i.r that astonishing; imncr, mIu.so urali'-r it is i„i|.nss,hlr to 

caJrulal.' Ivhi- at an.-h.ir niiih-r the Inittressos of llic aiicioiit toners of Rajinli.d, m the 
shaiie of aktixiin-iessel, ran seau.dy fail to lilt the eoiitemidatn.. mind mth .aoi.eoiis 


V]^l0ns of tbc flit lire. 

A voia^a. nil tlic Oaiii^es, interesting even alien mad.' iimler all the ihsadi aiita.yes 
altcmliii'-' till' slow and clumsy craft in wblcb timellers ascending the stmmi votL,w iin 
the wind nas a;;aiimf them, Inwed hy the ereii, jierliaiis at the i.itc ol liu oi ma mi 
,e,. day, is nmv iierf.iriiie.l in the most .leluddfnl n, aimer possilile in ihe ,mei iiineut . o , 
steamers, 'flic arrangement of these eomiiiodioiis vessels is icav jai ■ <ms .no < 
nieiit. 'I’he eiuhly, a cheerful a|)aitmeiit, «itli a skyliyht ahoie, am oiii 
on either sule, stands atha art-ship, ahoiit the centre ol 'gg ' k-' 
ahaft, ami six before it; a narroiv passage runs hetiieeii I* k'laMessel, 

terminates in the cuddy, uhieh thus enjoys the most amp ' . 

whieh is ill technical hluoii;u;e deimiiiiiiaied a k,,,k 1; mniaation of a rner 

and in coubeipieiiec of the dilheuliic's wiilcb :»1 pusui u ^ 
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hosot with shifting sand-banks, tlic wliole concern is broiiglit to anchor at sunset every 
evening, tlic commandant not being allowed to put the steam up until sunrise tlie fol- 
lowing morning. As Government despatches treasure by these boats, they are accom- 
panied by a guard of soldiers avIio li\e and mess in the steamer, but at ciglit bells j)ost 
a sentinel on the tlat ; thus enabling the passengers to throw open their windows at night 
with the strongest feelings of security — feelings yhich they would not otherwise enjoy, 
the thieves of India being exceedingly expert, and frecpicntly committing great depre- 
dations on the river, by means of thc^ small boat s, iu which they glide noiselessly to 
any unguarded vessel, which they s[)ceddy strip of e\erything valuable. 

Native pilots arc stationed along the riser, who are taken on board at different 
points; they receive eighUam rupees (thirty-six shillings) a month, for which they 
have to provide a small dingec (wherry) and crew, to sound all the (h’pths and shoals of 
the river. These men are at the present period e\e('ediiigly useful in pointing out the 
hidden sand-banks which lie {lerdu at every angle of the stream, and in time, niider the 
discipline of a good system, may 1)(‘ made in\ Jiliiahle. Tlui roof or deck ot the Hat 
is covered with an awning, and affords a delight till promenade during those periods of 
the twenty-four hours, and that season of the M ar, in which Anglo-Indians may \eiitui’e 
to emerge into opcm air. The cm; of the cold w ('at her is eertainly the best time for river 
travelling, since, while enjoying a gentle and balmy breeze, tin' \oyagi'r can, w ithont the 
slightest pc'rsonal inconvenience, look out upon tin' ra[)id siK'cc'ssion of ^illages, groves, 
and trees, temples, towers, and widely-spn'ad ghaut n, which form the beautiful pano- 
rama through which he is gliding. Tor some time tin; novelty of this extraordinary 
method of navigating the Ganges attracted the wondering gaze of the native popula- 
tion on its banks; crowds were drawn ii[) to survey the marvellous spectacle, and every 
einployinerit was suspended wlule the tire-ship shot ra[)idly along. 


RUINS ABOUT TlfE TAJ MAHAL, AGRA. 

The former extent and splendour of tln‘ city of 7\gra may be traced by the number of 
the ruins which spread themselves around on every side. \ ast tracts covered with old 
buildings, the remains of W(dl.s, and fragments of walls, wdiieli originally llourislu'd ni 
the midst of Ncrdurt', and nmh'r tin; shadi; of forest trees, now only render the wide 
waste of sand, which has swallowed uji ;dl vegetation, still more desolate. The country 
between the fort of Agra and the Taj jMahal is a perfect desert; and visitors, alter 
winding their way througli an and plain, only diversified by sand-heaps and crumhling 
masses of stone, come, as if by enchantment, upon the luxuriant gardens which still 
adorn the mausoleum where Nour Jehan and the beautiful partner of his throne sleep 
in undisturbed repose. 
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Tlic marble cupola seen to the left of the plate crow,, . i • 
attached to the 'J’aj ; beyond, Ihodicd by its slcmlcr inlnai-! ’“'^^“'.'"'*''•1“’ mosque, 

in the distance the eye, rests upon the cupolas and t,!rrT'’ mid 

which forms the principal entranec of thi.s terrestrial lar^h,- ' '"•'‘■"'"heent i;alewny 

necessary in India, to preserve (he beauty of jianleus lir V"'' ^ imjtation is 

tiiniJilly rcfidslidd liy t\ui revivifying stream The nba ^ ‘iivippt'ar.s li mit con- 
Taj Mahal are watered daily diu-ing the d,y s.ais.,,, 

verdure, while the surrounding country is a wilderiie.s ^ ^ ^ "* 

evt!;:;:r!:':rrc 

the same nature skirt these bea,i.,ful gardens, aii.i s,,.,,e havel.n; mus| 
residencies ol l..uropeaii aiiiilies during the rams, ,hc ; 

tat.oiis, however spleiidul, can be easily eon, ert,.,! into eoiiifortahle abcles for slrammrs 
from a colder country; il b.uug boll, ililhcilt to ,..seh„le tlic hot wiiuK a,,,! (owarin 
chambers, open to eiery brisill, of I, emeu, siillicaeutly ,iuniig th,; cold aeather The 
natives themsehes are emiteiil to eliielup tlieir pmsous ,ii thick clutlmig; the in, a, wear 
seieral shauls, ami the wouieii put ,m wadded garments and extra veils duriii- 
a period ,u wliieli the Ibiglish residents shut up their doors and win, lows’ and sil 
around (iu's. 


^I'hc superior clegaur(‘ of tlio native audiitceluiv irnders ll a subject for regret, tluit 
M) few of the deserted biuhungs 1“ the mughhom liood of British enntonmciits, should 
have IjciMi adaptc'd to the use oi llie iiew-eoinei s . oiu' m* t\u) of the mosipies iiiid tuinhs 
of Agra have been lilted up ler the ree('[)li(m ot“ fanidies of rf'sideiit civili.aiis; Imt the 
gri'ater uuuiber ot tlio J'airopeaii [lopulatioii aie lodged m excessively uglv huugiiloMs, 
Ijiiilt xxitli the old brit'ks nliieb co\ei’ miles ot the suburbs ot -(tgr;i, jukI uliK'h iiuiy be 
bad tor the trouble ot leteluug tlicm. A A'W of tb(‘ ne\\]\ -('oiisti'iietcd lioiises ;iie ui 
bi t ter tast(‘, alter the Italian iiianner; but tlu'se occur too si'ldoiu to atone fur the 
iriglitliil ;iiid baiiiliKC ap[>e:iraii(‘e of tin' I’CsI. The g.irdeus aKaelu'd to lliesij houses, 
ibniigli ]:ii‘g{*, luxuriant, and widl planted, are too iiiueli isolated tioiii tlieiii to iiiipru\e 
their geiiei'al aspect ; and (he only alleniptto beautdy tlii' tract e\elusi\('ly ('eeupu d 
liy niililary re.sideiits in llie eloH‘ iirnghboiii hood of the Taj ^lalial, has been iiiadi' by 
tlie iiitrodiieliou of Lhii h msoiiias. 'fhesi' tiei s. (ingiiialiy iiriporti'd fioin the ('ape by 
Colonel I'ai’kiiisou, tliri\(; wid!, \Mth \er\' htlle attenlmii, in the most and spots. A\ lieu 
iiiiiigh'd willi other's, tliev x\ouI(l be very al1i.;eti\e, but (heir leases being ('iitiiely 
obseuri’d by an abuiulaucc of briglit xellow IhiMcrs-, their efh'ct, nlieii seallered singly 
over a sandy })laiu, is anything rather than pleasing. The court and eoinieil ot the 
pn'sidency liaxc ample scope for local improxi'iiumts, and there is lortuiiatel} iihinid- 
aiice of nnftenal for the exercise of taste and talent. 

dlie eliui’cli belonging to the cantomiiciits is a mix handsome stnutuic, built umhi 
the snpin-inteiideiicc of an olilccr of engineers Sexeral excellent aichitccts aio to be 
found in tliis department of tlie serxiee, and Agra is much indebted to the ^(, nth man 
mIk) lia.s held an appointment for some years in the board ot xxorks at that station, f 

** ‘ A 
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the iinprovemcuts which he has introducetl into tlie interiors of the bungalows built 
iiiulor liis direction. The necessity of consulting economy, and of excluding the heat, 
have exceedingly injured tlie outward appearauia^ of Anglo-Indian residences in the 
])rovincc; but thougli, at Agra, both the brick and the cntcha houses (th(^ name given 
to those constructed of unbaked mud) arc miracles of ugliness, many ot the interiors 
arc finished with great elegance. The Ih'nI boast of chijnney-pieces of marble chiinam, 
and the walls are decorated with mouldings and cornices, which take away trom the 
bh'ak and desolate air usually the characteristics of those unsophisticated edifices. 
A great deal, hovve\er, still remains to be done; and although military residents have 
not very extensive funds at their disposal, should a spirit of emulation be created 
amongst them, they will at least plant out what it may be impossible to pull down and 
rebuild, and thus render the cantonments of Agra more worthy ot iheir beautilul 
neighbour, the Taj iV[ahal. 


SING HAM M AH AL,-T()KWAY. 

The remains of a royal palace, built by the foriiKU’ sovereigns ot Bejajiorc, at a \illago 
called Torway, about ti\c miles from the great ucstern gate' ot the city, which has h(*en 
so often referred to in the present work, arc* reprcseuti'd in the accom[)an\ iiig plate. 
This place also possesses the ruins of a mosipie ; ami the fragments of otlu'r binhllngs, 
scattered around, show that in former tiims it was a favourite retread of royalty, h'hi! 
road from Poonah to Bejaiiore runs through Torway, and from siwi'ral points magnifi- 
cent views of tlic lonely capital of a oii(*e nourishing state pr('s('nt themselves. Here, 
asTrom all other places whieli command a prospert of the city, tlii' majestic dome of 
^lalimood iShah arrests the eye, as it risi's in .solemn grandeui' ahoie tlu' clusti'iiMg 
towers and pinnacles of tlie .surrounding Imihlings; ami hme the extreme (h'solaliou 
of the country, it.s scanty cultivation, ami tlu; fewiu'ss of its iiihahitants, inijux'ss the 
mind with the most melanclioly feelings. Ne\('r |)('ihai>s (‘ould the \ Isitor, w ho has 
followed at a distance the devastating progress of Maliratta com[uest, see more striking 
proofs of the mi.sery to wliieh the duminioii of tliat power lias doomed e\ery [lortion of 
the land submitting to its sway. 

Delighting in a ro\ing existence, preferring tlie uncertain shelter of a camp to the 
comfortable abodes of cities, the Malirattas cared nothing for fine buildings, and the 
])omp of architecture A\as lavished upon them in vain. Imliflercnt to human snflermg 
from long acqnaintanc(‘ with sights and sceiu’s of wo, thesi' people Avill si'C wliole mul- 
titudes perishing by the wasting toitures of famine and disease, unmoved and untouched 
by any desire to administer to the comfort of their h'llow-creatuir.s. Tlicy arc wan- 
derers by choice, and the present moment, alone occupies tlicir attention or tlieir 
thoughts; totally inditferent to tlie comforts of domestic life, tliey can be easily led to 
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disregard its decencies. The greater number are conte ■ 
species of accommodation : a tent 

coarse cloth, strctclicd over a hamhoo, placed up,,,, ,i„, of 

(lri\en into the ground, sullices for tlic I, ahitations efiT ""''""ifs of t„„ 

in two or three folds of cloth; the tent is closed at the', classes, ||„. i-,,.], 
a curlain in fi-ont, hut it is utterly destitute of t'ho'se 

hclongiiig to ciiilized communities class amoii,,st ulnel, pe,s„ns 

uct weather, a group of hlahrattas may he seen lindd'Il*^r ' " " ' '''' 

stupifying their faculties hy the cheap ardent spirit 'I'nV''" " 
inhahitants of India, they drink openly, uithont seriiple'or s|,"n,i'e ’ 
arc crowded into a eonlincd space; each consults Ins 

the want of systematic arrangements and of all ,■ 'i " ‘'"'"''’'‘clone; aii,| 

^ 

jndilH'n'ncc. «iiiioiis 

As Hindoos, the Mahrattas are anything hut ortlmd.n ; the ,an..ns ,s., i . 
tng the second class prmit themselees a lery w,d,. latitude the article 
will cat any kind of llesh, excepting heef, whenev,.r it comes their wav tluw do mil 
reject fowls or onions, which are consulered sacred hy other Hindoos ; l.n't II, nr oir,.,,,.,. 
m this way arc hiiiitcd hy their poverty, which compels them to subsist ,.h,.llv„po„ 
vcgctahle diet of the coarsest kind. They arc a wailikc iieopic, piidnig themseh,.., 
more upon tlicir arms than upon the elegance of dress; the cliicrs alTcct a det,,vi> of 
siniiilicily which amounts to meanness, and 11, c lower ordcis are s|„ie„ly and ",p,ahd 
in their appearance. They .seem to he as utteily deioid „f public allaeliment as of the 
domestic alfeetioiis, serving as niereenaries ni.iha- any eoniinander, ,o„s|a„lly .;,.,1 
in mutinies, the .siihjeet of their diseonlent being always the airear of p:n , ’and going 
one day over to the enemy, and returning the next; ,!,,-eiud by a feu' lioli.o, pi," 
mises, which experience might tell them are maer kept.- lion s„ disonli i ly a race of 
people, and such a dcspolie yet temporiEing gouiimi. iit, could hold foyellKr, appeals 
to he inn aenhuis ; but in despite ol every' sorl ol nial-adinni,str;;lion, and ol the honors 
and tiiersion with which the atie, cities ooniniitted l,v .Alahialla iielots inspired the 
peojde wlioin tliey coinjneiaal, the power ot lliese hordes nienaised to si, eh a bailiil 
extent, tliat at one time it threatened the snlnei's’on of the whole pemitsida \\ here- 
e\er the .Moslems extended their dominion, thev inlrodiieed new arts ,iiid eew linmies. 
In pulling down tho temples of the lieatln 'US, tli( V iK’icr fiiilcd (o nl(^(jlk'^ of t'(ju:il 
or superior ma^iiincoiiee in tlieir .stoad ; tliev eoiaoitod wa^tt' plict's into oifios, and 
lett almost imperishiiblc marks of tlielr j^lorv \i lu-roxor tlu’\ plautotl t!io standard of llie 
Projdiet. Idle Araliratta.s, on tlie contrary, passed like a pedileiiei' o\c'r llu' land, liln^rlit- 
iog and de.^lroymjj^ all that came witliin tluar halotnl lullm’iK'o, and cotniitniL'’ tlio 
fairesi po.ssessions into a desert, llejaporc perhaps has sidlci’od le^'x than any ('il\ A\hi(‘h 
kus been subinitti'd to their tender mendes; they have ''Ct ajiail a portioii ol ds rcvc- 
liuos to tlie sujiport of tlie attendantsS ct its tombs ami ino^<im ^, hnt ddl it bears \en 
Strongly the impress of .Maliratta sway, and there is but too much reason to belie^e 
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that the injuries which it has sustained are now beyond a remedy. The wasted plains 
of tlie Deccan will doubtless again be gladdened by the song of the reaper, its towns 
and villages will become populous, but the splendour of its architecture, if once lost, 
can never, w^e fear, be recovered. 


RUINS ON THE RANKS OF THE JUMNA. 

The cliaractcr of the river Jumna differs widely from that of the Ganges, and its 
scenery is by many tia\ellers considered more picturesque. Its banks are distin- 
guished by multitudes of ruins in the hist stages of desolation; the crowds upon the 
ghauts are less numerous ; many splendid specimens of Oriental architecture in these 
striking landing-places, ])eing wliolly unfrequented, or occupied by a few solitary 
batliors ; every cliff is crowned with the ri innants of a forti’css ; and castles and 
temples, all bearing marks of decay, give to the sandy Avilderness a solemn and melan- 
choly air. The mosque re[)resented in the accompanying engraving occurs on the west 
bank of tlie Jumna, a short distance from the Avails at the upper part of the modern 
city of Delhi. Tlie cupolas and the gatcAvay, nhieh arc still entire, possess strong 
claims to admiration, and, thougli upon a much smaller scale than the magnificent 
remains in the neighbourhood, afford a very just idea of the beauties common to nearly 
all the places of Mohammedan Avorship in India. The picturesque effect of these 
ruins is much licightened by the feathery foliage of the adjoining grove; a graceful 
accessory, rare in the immediate vicinity of Delhi, where the soil is barren, and remark- 
able for its saline efilorescence. The rocky ground being always exposed to the rays 
of the sun, absorbs much licat, and produces a high, dry temperature in the hot 
season; Avhilc, from the openness of the country and its exposure to Avinds which pass 
over extensive lakes in the neighbourhood, the Avintcr is proportionably cold. Rut 
Avhilc these causes operate to prevent tlie spontanc'ons vegetation Avhich in other dis- 
tricts arrives at the riclicst luxuriance witliout care or culture, tliey are rather fiivour- 
ablc to the labours of the husbandman and tlie gardener, Avho are enabled to produce 
plants common to the Avarmcr parts of India, but which arc not found in the upper 
j)ortion of the great plain spreading to the Himalaya. 

The grove Avhich shades this venerable and time-Avorn mosque was, in all probability, 
planted by the founder; for a Moslem, Avhcii building a temple or a monument, ahvays 
takes tlie comforts of travellers into considcratiou. Attached to each, there are 
generally apartments for the accommodation of casual sojourners ; and a well, or tank, 
sliadcd by a grove of trees, is the usual accompaniment of these hospitable edifices. 
The religious tenets both of the Moliammcdan and the Hindoo inculcate the social 
virtues ; they deem it very meritorious to appropriate their wealth to useful works, for 
the benefit of their felloAv-creatures : the climate suggests the most effectual means for 
the performance of this duty ; for what can be more welcome and necessary tuan 
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long distances to perform, for^feeoirMoretw .f ^ hav'e 

nnvifitriawnAl 1. li-l . .. 


« ^«ter to allay the ragiag 

chosen, by persons 

generally considered healthy to ^ i» 

the sultry hours of the day; but many perish from thC 

on the road.s,de, others reaehiug the wells only t,> d ‘l^PPmg 

delusive hopes arc upon the eve of fulfilment. their 

The whole of the neighbourhood of Delhi is strewn.! n , 
tombs, temples, serais, and palaces ; jhcel, of water - ' ^ ■'uined 

selves in the hollowed foundations of the prostrate cd'fi 
di-earincss of the scene. After traversing tlicsc disn,.] 

upon the banks of the Jumna, and to -avc unon it to emerge 

landscape here delineated, being much I.hanecd whL'rtLrrr 
bright silvery light of a full-orhcd moon, shiuin,- in vir,/ 
grove, and geiitly-gliding river. The banks of the Jumna 17^^' 
many of which are of the most dangerous kind, ail, ^ LTn t rf 
huge mousters lie basking upon the sandy islets whirli rise above tl ! t 
to be httle disturbed by the passing aud repasslng of the heats which &?“’ 'tf 
down in large fleets, laden with eottoii. The auills of the por’capiiie archer':: 
the shore; and there also maybe seen the foot-prints of largo animals bears and 
hyenas, or the animals themselves, stealing with .stealtliy pace from tlie neiglibouriag 
ravmos. Immense numbers of aquatic birds, stork.s, and gigantic crane., stalk along 
the shores, float upon the waters, or rise with a wild rush of wings „p„n the least 
a arra. As the liabitatums of man become scarce, animal life seems more abuudunt • 
the places of flocks aud herds, which iii the thickly-pcoplcd portions of the districts 
through ^vbich the Jumna flows arc prodigious, arc supplied by the untamed tenants 
of llic waste, birds m particular. These last are countless; and tlie animation which 
they give to tlie scene, is so much in accordance witii its desert air, as scarcely to 
enliven the profound solitude which is its prevailing characteristic. 

The establishment of a new presidency at Agra, and the successful employment of 
steam-navigation, will elTect a material alteration iu the aspect of tlic Jumna below 
the capital of Ilindostan Proper, a tract which only comprehends tlie upper provinces 
of India ; hut a very long period must still elapse, before the lonely site of these 
crumbling ruins can be divested of its savage grandeur. Tlie river is lierc very shallow 
in the cold season ; during the rains, it comes do\i n in a flood, almost eipial iu volume 
to that of the Ganges; hut at other periods of the year it is easily fordable, and not 
navigable for boats of any burden ; the water flowing over a rocky lied, is remarkably 
clear, and, tfven after its junction with the Gauges, it preserves its pellucid character; 
the blue stream of the more translucent river being plainly disccruihie to a considerable 
distance, amid the turbid waters of its muddy rival. jMany of tlie pebbles which are 
gathered on the banks of the Jumna afford interesting geological specimens ; aud some 
are thonght worthy of being polished, and worked up into ornamental appendages, 
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PART OF THE GHAUT AT HURDWAR. 


A FAIR takes place auiuially at llurdwar in the month of April, lastin;^ nearly a fort- 
night, that being the period chosen by the pilgrims, who (lock from all parts of India, to 
perform their ablutions in the Ganges. The auspicious moment is calculated by the 
brahmins, who aver that a great increase in the dfieacy of the rite is derivable from its 
performance when Jupiter is iu Aquarius or the sun enters Aries, which happens every 
twelfth year. 

The immense concourse of persons drawn to llurdwar by religious motives, has 
attracted others, who take advantage of this promiscuous meeting, to dispose of mer- 
cliandise brouglit from the uttermost parts of the world, and which thus finds its way 
to evtuy accessible place throughout India. There are, of course, purchasers as well as 
sellers, who resort to the fair for the purpose of buying cattle, shawls, and jewels, either 
for their own usC, or to dispo>(; of again. Many, also, visit the fair purely from motives 
of curiosity, this portion of the spectators iieiug ehidly composed of Europeans and rich 
Mohammedans, who travel, particularly the latter, in great s[)1endonr. The peace in 
this promiscuous multitinh* is kept by a large dcdachmeiit from the Sinuooii battalion 
of the llill-raugers, wlio come down from their (juarters at Dcyrah Dlioon, and garrison 
an island in the centre of the river, where tiny are out of the way, and yet at hand to 
prevent disturbance; ^\hile there are magistrates present, with a very considerable body 
of police, to enforce the rules and regulations necessary for the preservation of order in 
ail assembly composed of sncli heferogencous materials. 

The climate of llurdwar during the early part of April is exceedingly variable : from 
four in the afternoon, until nine or ten o’clock on the following day, the wind generally 
blows from the north or e;ist over the snowy mountains, rendering the air delightfully 
cool; during tlie intermedjate bom’s, liovvcvcr, the thermometer frequently rises to 9E; 
and the clouds of dust arising from the concourse of people, together with their beasts 
of burden, collected at this place, add considerably to the annoyance sustained from 
the licat. 

The principal road to llurdwar lies through the town of Khunkul, which is also 
a Tcerut, or place of Hindoo pilgrimage, overlooking the Gauges : it is very well built, 
and adorned wuth several commodious ghauts, constructed of cut freestone, landing- 
places diiscending by Jong flights of steps into tlie river. This town chiefly consists of 
one principal street, running north and south, parallel with tlic course of the water, and 
composed of handsome houses belonging to rich merchants and brahmins from every 
■part of India. In fact, the ownership of a house at Khunkul, shows the proprietor to 
be a man of great wealth, and considerable importance in society. It is like possessing 
a place at Melton Mowbray. The greater number of these mansions are uiih<appily 
disfigured by paintings executed in a very barbarous manner in the most glaring 
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coloura, without, of course, the slightest attention either to shadowy 
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spective. The house-tops are covered with troops 


' proportion^ or per- 

sagacious to discover those places io which their sncdLT'f n"’ s«fficiently 

creatures are sacred in every stronghold of Hindoo sunorsfit 

,„d.. bc.o„e pcrec. di Jr,: 

of . T,„.„ .. K,„u, “irs 

accommodation of the people who resort to it at the time of the fair • and wi.en fnVI 
these long quadrangular buildings, furnished all round with suites of small inartments’ 
present a very singular appcarance-men, women, and children, in large families beiiie 
thrust into an exceedingly circumscribed space, with cattle of every kind, bullocks 
horses, camels, donkeys, and mules, together with other live-stock, Idpcd and 
quadruped. 

The new road, wliicli runs direct to lltirdwar, and ft,r ^hicli the old one on the back 
of the river is entirely deserted, forms a very unmsin- drive. On cither hide, for the 
distance of two miles, are to be seen the large and handsome tents belonging to the civil 
and military officers of the Company, who vihit tlie fair upon duty, either to assist in 
keeping the peace, or for the purchase of horses for the cavalry regiments; mIuIc others, 
who have nothing save pleasure in view, establish tljomselves in the same encumpment. 
These canvass dwellings are diversified by the more substantial country-abodes of rich 
natives, occurring amid large mango groves, and having showy ganhms pranked with 
flowers. So great is the necessity for temporary habitations during the fair, that 
artificers resort to the neighbourhood of Ilurdwar from a considerable distance, in order 
to construct them of thatch and grass-mats upon a bamboo frame. These houses, or 
liuts, are rendered both sun and water proof, and add considerably to the picturesque 
eifcct of the scene. The town of Ilurdwar bears a striking rcseinhlance to tliat of its 
neighbour Khunkul, but is at>parcntly of more ancient date; it completely skirts the 
Ganges, many of the best liouscs having tlieir foundations in the bed of tlui sacred 
river. These are gcncr.ally constructed of brick, the lower stories ut a great nnniber 
being of very fine white free-vStone, a material which is found in the neighbourhood, 
while lime-stone of good quality is met with close at hand, in tlie bed ot the stream. 
The Ganges, during the rainy season, is a mile in width at Hurdwar, pursuing its 
course between low woody islands, some of which atlord very commodious encamping 
ground. On the west bank the eye rests upon a ridge of hills rising to the height of 
six hundred feet, covered with thick bru^jliwood, mingled with tices. llicso hills 
are cleft in many places into rugged ravines which allord ample cover to nunioious 
wild beasts. The back-ground of the landscape is formed of part of the range ol ) ue 
mountains, from six to eight thousand feet in height, which conceal the base 
Himalaya, or snowy region, and fill up the distance in the most ma^jUilice 

possible. . • i. 1 • f 

It is difficult to afford auy idea of the grandeur and hcauty of the inatnma e o yct^s 

which render Hurdwar one of tlie places best worthy of travt ci s a ^ 
but stUl more «o to convxy even a faint notion of the swarms of living ^ 
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und beasts of every description, which occupy every foot of [ground during the time of 
the fair: multitudes of cows, liorses, bullocks, camels, elephants, ponies, and mules from 
Osbcck Tartary to Benares, are crowded togetber, rendering the scene in the highest 
degree animated and interesting: e\ery thing is to be found at the fair, though horses 
form its principal attract ion. Tlie liorsc-mcrcliants from Bokhara and Cabool occupy 
tlic stony central parts of the ri\er, while those from Torkistan take up their (piarters in 
small enclosures bidiind the houses of the town. These men are fameal for their ponies 
and galloways, animals of gre:it power, ealle(l Toorkics, some of whieli hear veiy high 
prices, 'fin' eh'phant-deahn-s incline to Khnnknl, for the sake of fodder, but traverse 
the roads of the fair with (lieir studs during the moruiugs and evenings, each ch'phaut 
having a large hell attached to the iH'ck, f«u’ the purpose of giving waniiiig to passengers 
of their approach. The l)uuoeas, or gr.iin'selknN, liulwaces, or coufectioiicrs, cr)t]i, 
shawl, and toy merehaiits, occu[)y the road-side close to the town, their dwelling-places 
being iuter^pcrsi’d with small cmclosures containing jiiles of barley and slra^v, heaped 
up, and ready for sale. 

On the sides of the hill to the wc^t, thousands of Seik families are to Ijc seen, with 
their huts, teats, camels, bullocks, muh's, and horsi's, throwni together, as it w'cre, with- 
out order or method. Then coiiu* llie timts of tin* better order of \isitoi’s, Ibniu'd into 
grou[)s of two or tlirce, and const niet(‘d of whit (‘ or stri[)ed canvass, gaily fringed, and 
ornamented with scalloped hoiahwiiigs of scarlet cloth. Tinm, again, are the tents of the 
superior liorsc-dealers, Arab or Persian inm’ehaiit s, who liave brouglit sjileiidid aiiiiiials 
of the purest breed, for which tiny demand enormous jiriees; nimi, aUo, with hears, 
leopards, tigers, deer of all kinds, mmikiys, Pm'siaii griyliouiids, hi autiful oats, and rare 
birds, for sale. Then there are heaps of a'^sarn*! ida in bags from I he inuiintaiiis heioiid 
Cabool, sacks of raisins (T ^arious kinds, pistachio nuts, almonds, and lioxi's of pre- 
served apricots, ami stalls tilled with merchaiidisi* of mi'i’y di'scription, brazen m sncIs of 
all kinds, b(‘ad iie(d\ laces of many (‘(donrs, rosaries, mouth-pieef's for pipes, of agate, cor- 
nelian, la[)is lazuli, ami diHereiit kinds of iiiarlile, pearls, black and white chowiies, ur 
implements for keeping off ih(*s, formed of tlie long bushy Ciil of the yak, the eou of 
Tliib('t'; stones for seals of all descriptions; baiigh's, bracelets, armlets, ami oniameiits 
for the ankles, of silver or jiewter; sable, tigi'r, leopard, ouiic(‘, and otlier skins; stutfed 
birds, tlie argus-iyed, golden, ami other variities of jilieasant; idols of all kinds; 
togi'tlier with their brazen stands, real and mock coral, garlands and necklaces of tinsel, 
looking-glasses framed in i\orv, with mosaic w'ork in imitation of fruits and How m-s fi oin 
Dellii ; richly ciiibruidered scarves, scull-caps, and slip[)(‘rs, toys executed in inolher-o(- 
])earl, hales of shawls, and jewels of high prices; hroad-cloth, stationery, and cutlery 
from Ihiglaml ; jierfumes from Paris, can de (k)logn(‘, and many other articles too 
tedious to rneiition. 

The crowd and confusion of buyers and sellers, tlie native groups in every imagimilde 
costume, some sinning in cloth of gold, and surninmled l)y followers splendidly arrayed, 
others less expensively but picturcsipiely dressed, and many lialf naked, or xvildly clad, 
all mixed un with priests, soldiers, and religious mendicants^ half beggar, half bandit, 
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\\\]i tViCrca clw'.ItT’of iMiropoans inouulrd \ipou d':‘[)lianl«?, CAliibit all loj^ribcr 

a concourse wUicU no otlicr plncc. in tin; no.ld c.m s'.iou. 

^riiG nolso haflU's all {Irscnpt.ioii ; the sbunts and (nK‘> ol' iwi u coiiu' mni^lnl with ilu’ 

• 1 - / luuNi's tlio truinnrtiu^ oF rb'iiliauis, Ilu: -^niiits (f caincls, tin’ Ittwiiu^ of 

^t'le tb^' l)t'llo^\i^^ of ImlN, tbo screams (.flmaK, ami tin- loml sharp roars of llie \m1(1 

’ ,1 tlir-(‘ uerc not Ciumch, lla ro are ;;oie^s, dinin', laalinuh trmnpi'ts 

])Casts j ano, as i* 

('OiicU-sluTls hiouim.', Jaid lulls jlneme, aloeli ne\er cease for a single instant. 

bliino,, ilnv (liseoivl rc'oilar musieians peil'nrin to -roups asM'inbleil ill (lilTerent 

Til tlic niHist 01 ai. . m 

f tlm ( dv or fair, tlie wliob' populatnm coniiu;;' out m the c\cnin^ to ('iijoy tlu'iii- 

‘"n 'lfninl ;unU tin- more nnloal^u^ siiuleiies nlneti me e.uejil lieiv mnl llieie, llie . 

"l '.' of ll'ir i;ril;aa)nll.ilionnniyl)clie:ir<l,iiUuii': -ei,i mull-lvinniuHTeil ini, ivealliii-, 
line c^o n D.iiaie," m I'.ie hei;;lilMmilnmil of t!u' \;i!lev 

‘TtlTn'nn'e ivimllmions olOln.t no,eamu lau I, Ouel, tl,e ivyrlted lindl 

" , nn.l nnl.eu-v ,rrvan'^»r lie- 

l,,,r,. ,.onere,ali.r. of the nf ttie land are a^Mndilcd at 

1"''"“'.,, itemin, Snmroo, dnnue her IdVUn.e, umdd inahe her appearaiHv ndh 

r^mrhf.eenhbnlredndan,.^ f-f;,'* 

a tliousaml lu 1 * ..im 1 S.i lua, t ae rntU oala llajali ami Ins 

e’lijilKib.e, 1^' "I ’ , , , , [,1,, -mil 

huiumbinolN nc h. e-- d a l.omt to Inocisc tbt' fair 

, .,11 nl wl.om, the lattei esia ei.dl} , nnu...>, o . , . i 

the mooiitaui'; allot uiaa. ^ a-p-^namr oalctl .m a 

7";'-;- ;,haeuoe„e>te,n,. 

remurknhl; lall eh",ihnnt, in ,i l-ie ■ ’ ^ viii.eerleil "ii fnnr 

the^uu,•..,nl eounedputh n l77"|^7rin'ee nln'e '> 'and annd ihc 

^ilu'i- n'l'ci ''h'y " „S et mi n'-iin;,', llie'nKili' 

■-eivch nlneh .ulo/ned h,. '''''' *7 '''''nma Inm, «mm„' slmay 

of .Miia three inehe> in dninnti . * ^ ^ .,,1 , li-ei ne • liel.-re Mieiitiened, 

li.iehii.nil-. miii t'onimal-, mer ln^ head, out ol 1 , 1, |,!„,:i|-, ealiaiwined ni 

iarhmMh';;ree,of siilen.h.nr, Mirroumh i , ,„„i acoualed mth i;au.l. hmimn;-. 

|„,t .hoMily dremeil, cai.erue^ inn enne tmv ■ n i:,aein 

uoides the.MVere the u.n.l rabt.hM.o, on to, - . 0 - lea,nn. 

sinerei^nty, eroiv.lin, in the and ,naols n.ahinit lbe 

o„ ,ai Miles as then- riders (.red oil ,„,,.i,uts «db then' n-tnre 

l.ilK reierher.deM.a. ' , ,„a,ueler, and in and, keei,n,|t 

-> -aeiinnes. arc '-'r 77 7' ,, .dann-l uatme of fkc sunomid- 

,7un.l.arbaresnnest,leorthebn.Uhnysand.l 

im; seenerd. , , j the fan', "' '' ,,,. 

' Itlmtshonr-avheelcd ‘''aab-.^cs, ahoun, e. . on, an, eat, nr V - 

loHHi, or sea,-let elott,, and either tevnuoatn-h ' .ere, 

roll, me ,,«!•»' 

n ....oMiu.rs m lllC itUUS 
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witliout bcconiiiii^ themselves visible. TluM’e were other vehicles also, two-wheeled cars, 
with sometimes as many as three roofs, united, of conical shape, and hun^ with tassels, 
and costly fringe; these carriages vere open, and drawn by bnlloeks, which had their 
horns painted of gaudy colours, the harness and housings studded nith bells, and the 
small cowrie shell, and otherwise richly embroidered. 

Troops of dancing girls liad established themselves at Iliirdwar during the fair, and 
were to be seen performing, either in front of the houses of rich persoivs, or in the 
interiors, all thrown open, and lighted np every evening. The whole of the ri\er, town, 
and iidiabited parts of the forest, presentcal a scries ot illuminations as soon as darkness 
commenced; this brilliant display being enlivened by occasional bursts of tireworks. 
Nothing could be more pleasing than the etlcct of tin.* lamps sparkling and gleaming 
between the trees, while the islands and noody shores of the ri\er ^^ere distinelly seen 
by the light of innumerable small m'ssi'Is of oil, kindled and semt lloating down the 
stream. Such are a few of the features of this cxlraordinary phu'c ; a lew, it may well he 
said, since il uonld be utterly impossible to note do^^n a tenth part of tin? strange sights 
and seeiies which greet the eye of the l'hiro[)ean tra\eller at this Oriental congress. 

ddi(‘ v hole of the battlemmits, terraces, and ])latform^, erected in tlu^ ^^ater, lining 
tin' side of tin' river, are co\er('d with dense' throngs of pilgrim'', spc'ctators, ami jiricsts, 
the European portion of the audience pushing tlu'ir eh'phants into the water, in order 
to Mcu, uilliout inconvenience' freim the' ('row el, tin* bathing of the niime'rous d(‘\otees. 
The ceremony is simple enough, consisting merely of an ode'iing of money, according 
to the abilities of the bather, to the* oiliciating juie'st. hhery separate ablution, and 
several are deemed essential, must be separately paid for, and wlu'n the' pious w orshippi'r 
of (Junga-jee has left tlic river, be is oliligeel to rnii the gauntlet through the pne'sts ol* 
the temples on the banks, who ass;ul ev('r\ jiusse'r-by, wbetlier (diristiaii or pagan, with 
ecpial iiiiportuiiity. All the bradimins say, wlietln'r truly or not, that .Lord William 
Bentinek, wlu'ii governor-general, liononred the holy land of Iliirdwar by making 
a prcsc'iit ot a thousand rupees to its piicsts — a very iniudieioiis method of attempting 
to obtain ]iopu]arity, since it is c<)ustrue'!l into a secret rceognition of tlie superiority of 
the Hindoo gods, and cannot fail to exalt the brahminieal faith in the eyes of its pro- 
lessors, while at the same time it brings that of the rulers of the land into contempt. 
The lliiidoe^s are excessively anxious te; exact this mark of homage to their favourite 
deitv, and endeavour to persuade the Christian visitors to deposit an otfering, assuring 
them that llurdwar is a holy place, and that they will not fiiil to procure some advan- 
tage in return. 
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'-'I 'mi; M(«s;,,i,v 

Tub Harbour of lio.ubay presents one of tl,. 

ever .loliglite,! tl.o eye of a painter. The snlen 'iea, ,1 , 

such lunnerous claims to arlrairation. that it is hv see,,, . e , (I 

the fa,.fa,no.l Hay of Naples. D,.ri,., the 

wlule tin- b,.eeze blow,,,, i,. fr.„„ the sea th,-o„,h the . " --"h 

,s,nallest boats are, .,(1, the assistance of the ti,]; '' " 'i'fv, the ,o,-y 

coast, or to the va.'ions ishnnis which .e„. tl„. scL-cciv n n ”,'' 
the .■etnrnin. floo,l, without oxp,wienci,,. a.,y ,.f '-.t,,,.,, 

,n less secure places. Even clnri,,. the .nonsoon, wh,'„ I"' ,1 

coast a,v „na],p,a,aehable, when the lofty a,nl anern-cil, ' ‘ 

lorn, the ,„a.„if,ce„t bach ■omul a.-c capp,.,l witl, ,,, ’ !“ "'mintinns nl,,,.], 

ami pursue thcirocenpalim, uninteiTi.ptclIv A, it’ ' '"vast tl,,. 

0, Ho, ,ee,, 

even ter,-,l,c—(la,-h„ess envelops the skv ,„nlth,'«o I '"'•'onies « , 1 , 1 , 

nsin, abou.ri„a,e, <o‘ ., '"He 

<lnu. alon,. AVhe,., boweve, the .uousoo , ,a:ns , , " '.'T 

--^hera,,.leh,arsh.cs..^ 

iimnbay is .situate, 1 in the lalit.nlc ,-.,r no,,]., a,„l , assists of,, s,„„l| is|.„„| 
core than twenty .n.h.s in ci,-c,„„fe.-e„ce, that ,nes its ,„„„e to the IhsUsI, 
nh.ch now co,„p,-ehemls within its j„r,Ml„-l,on ,n, ,,y pnn n.ces ol Wes,e,„ J,„|,:,’ 
ll.ou.b not .l,st,.,.,„shc<l for the splen.lonr of ,ts Innhhn.s, ,1.,. f,,uM„,,hle nalinr of the 
Mte t;,ves to n.anyan nnposi,,. ,.|reet; „h,ie the fo,-t,licat.o„s, an,l Ihewhinfs s|,e,,.|„„. 
liown unto the wate,-, form exeee,ln,.ly pietu,es,p,e oh|ecls, ,„i,| ,„i,| ,,, the 

«l>-,k,„. uatm-e of the whole seeuc. We on.. l|,e cst.,hhsl„„e„l of,, b ,„-o|,e,„, o.lon, ,„ 
Bombay to tbc l’o,-t,i,.uc.se, who, o„ account of the .,',at ,\ee!le„ee of its hailm,,,- 
e.stablisl,e(l a .small community upon the is|,„i,l, tl„,r pr,ncip„I .settle„„-„t, a„<l the .s,aat 
of their nove,-„i„e„t bei,,. at Coa. Kron, the ea.hest tnnes ,t was a ,e,'y eons„le,-al,le 
cnipoi iuiii lor tlu; coiniiK'rcc ol llu' interior, and it is now tlir ^rtat mait fur cotton 
many oilier articles comiceted with the (dniia trade. Tlic island itscll^ originally 
consist in;^ <51 isolated ranges of rocks, co\ered Mitli a foresl of cocoa-nuts, is partlv arti- 
fici.d, b( in< 4 ; now coniieetcd by eauseu ays, u Inic lar^u' pools of stagnant Avatci’, lx ing Idled 
^dh ‘^re Ijioiiglit uiitlcr cultivation. Great nninbcrs of coco.i-tna s liavc bi'cii cut down, 
fmt still sullicient rciiiain to give a character to tlie groves, 'flie uliole of the adj:i(*cut 
coiitmcut and the neighbouring islands present rich masses of u ood, every kind of t linker 
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common to the clime flourishing in a soil blessed with the richest fertility. Here the 
majestic banian spreads its sylvan temple; here the prolific mango sheds its golden 
frnitngc^; and the gardens teem with limes, citrons, tamarinds, grapes, plantains, bananas, 
custard-ap[)lcs and all the varieties of nuts yielded by the palm. 

lloinbay is furnished A\ilh an abundant supply of vegcdables from the neighbouring 
island of vSaKette, 'with whi(di it is conneeteil by means of a eauscAvay ; those of European 
origin gianv free ly, and it is partuailarly cilclirated for the jiotato, and for the finest 
onions to be found throughout the wliole ])einusula. ddie sea is cipially productive with 
the laud ; the inhabitants of many \illagH’s seat tend along tlie harbour and its numerous 
islands, subsist iiig entirely from the [irofits of their nets. In addition to the pomfret 
and the sable, wliudi, with other variotit's of the fishy tribe belonging to Indian seas, are 
found ill many parts of its shores, lionibay is visited by a fish pceuliar to this const, 
called tlie Imiubalo, a species of sand-eel, which is of a very nutritive quality. It is eaten 
in large quantities when fresh, and is by many considered a great delicacy, while others 
only rcgartl it as a mass of flavourless jelly. Immense numbers, dried in the sun, form 
an artiide lor exportation, and furnish the priueijial part of the food eaten by the lascars. 
Shell-fisli also aboniid, and turtle are sonudimes caught. 


SEVEN-STOdU:!) EALAC E -bEJArORE. 

r.rt the ^Moghuls planted their victorious hauliers, and assumed dominion, 
liowcver brief, o\er the conquered soil, they have left beliiiid them trophies of their 
pow er and magnlfleeuee, of the most imposing and attractive nature. The buildings of 
this highly-refined and luxurious people still in existence throughout the scenes of tlieir 
conquests in lliiidostaii, that bright and gem-fraught land, tempting so many venturous 
swords, are not more dislinguislied for the splendour ami elegance of their designs, 
than for the surpassing beauty of tlio w orkmanship. What ]>omp of pillars and porticos, 
arched gateways, cupolas, and pinnacled miiiars, is displayed in the temples, tombs, and 
palaces rcsired by their hands ! what fretwork and tracery, what lavish ornaments of 
carved and scul{)tured stone ! and how beautifully do those towers and domes, cloistered 
quadrangles, and terraced heights, liarrnonizc xvith the rich foliage of the tamarind, 
intruding into the deserted courts and the glassy waters of the tanks or jheels beside 
them ! 

The loneliness wliich now surrounds buildings once filled with the retinuh of haughty 
satraps, and redolent witli souiuhs of gladness, is almost of an awful character: desolate 
creatures inhabit the chambc'rs where beauty held her court, and the wolf and the jackal 
bay the moon, unscared, in gardens formerly sacred to feminine recreation, the secure 
asylum of those domestic favourites which woman delights to cherish. 




























